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Durinc many decades the Baltic was to the average Briton not 
much better known than the Kara Sea or the Sea of Okhotsk is 
known to him at the present moment. Ignored in official despatches 
and Parliamentary speeches and unvisited by British warships, the 
Baltic Sea seemed to be of no interest to our politicians, to the Govern- 
ment and to the Admiralty. In fact, the Baltic had come to be 
generally considered to be a sea in which Great Britain had no political 
interest. Lately the Baltic has attracted some attention. In July, 
1905, it became known that a powerful squadron of British warships 
would visit the Baltic and manceuvre in it. This news created con- 
siderable excitement throughout Germany. Most German journals 
saw in that cruise a political demonstration of serious portent, and 
the most indiscreet of these went so far as to declare that the Baltic 
was by nature not a sea open to all nations, but a closed sea, that 
British warships had no business in the Baltic, and that it ought to be 
converted into what is technically termed a mare clausum. Numerous 
German writers urged that the States bordering on the Baltic, namely, 
Germany, Russia, Sweden and Denmark, should agree that the Baltic 
was to be given the status of an inland lake, that it was to be open 
Vout. LXII—No. 365 B 
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to the warships of none but the four Baltic Powers. This recom- 
mendation appeared in some papers which apparently were inspired 
by the Government, and it was undoubtedly levelled at this country.— 
The following pages will show that Germany’s excitement at the 
news of the British naval visit to the Baltic was not without cause, 
and they will likewise show that the British Government and public 
were wrong in neglecting that sea in the past, for they will make it 
clear that the Baltic seems bound to become a place of very con- 
siderable interest and importance in any great war in which Germany 
may be engaged, and especially in a war in which she has to rely 
largely on her fleet. Therefore it behoves us carefully to consider 
the position of the Baltic from the strategical, political and economic 
points of view, and especially to inquire into the nature of the British 
interests in that sea, 

The northern frontier of Germany is formed by the North Sea 
and the Baltic. These two seas are separated from one another 
by the Danish Peninsula, which stretches out northward towards 
Sweden and Norway. The connection between the North Sea and the 
Baltic is formed by the Skager Rack and the Kattegat, which separate 
the Danish Peninsula from the mainland of Sweden and Norway. The 
Skager Rack, to the north-west of the Danish peninsula, is the con- 
tinuation of the North Sea, and is about seventy miles wide. The 
continuation of the Skager Rack, the Kattegat, on the east of the 
Danish Peninsula, affords a passage about fifty miles wide down 
to the 56th degree. To the south of the 56th degree between sixty 
and seventy islands, with shoals and sandbanks innumerable, suddenly 
occur, almost block up the Kattegat, and convert the broad open 
passage into a labyrinth full of dangerous narrows, shallows and 
treacherous cross currents. There is probably no sea in the world 
to which access is more difficult, more intricate, and more dangerous 
than it is to the Baltic. 

Through the cluster of the Danish islands and sandbanks which 
almost close the Kattegat, three narrow and tortuous passages lead 
to the Baltic. These are the Great Belt, the Little Belt, and the 
Sound, and these passages—especially the Little Belt, which in parts 
is less than a thousand yards wide—have rather the appearance of 
meandering rivers or canals than of sea straits such as the Strait 
of Gibraltar. So tightly is the Kattegat closed by the Danish Islands, 
that the Baltic is rather a fresh water lake filled by the rivers of north- 
eastern Europe and fortuitously connected with the sea than a part 
of the sea itself. Therefore the Baltic has practically no tides, and 
the percentage of salt contained in the water is infinitesimal and in 
parts nil. 

As both the Great Belt and the Little Belt are very difficult 
to navigate, the third passage, the Sound, on which Copenhagen is 
situated, has always been the favourite route chosen by the world’s 
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shipping. However, the Sound, though it is the easiest, is not the 
deepest passage to the Baltic. South of Copenhagen the Sound is 
not sufficiently deep for the largest warships. Therefore these have 
to pass through the more tortuous, awkward and dangerous Belts, 
whilst ships of medium draft prefer going through the Sound passing 
Copenhagen. Copenhagen is a very powerful fortress, which dominates 
the Sound through its strong land fortifications and island batteries. 
At Cépenhagen the Sound is about ten miles wide, but it gradually 
narrows towards the north, and twenty miles north of Copenhagen, 
at Elsinore, it is but four thousand yards wide. An ordinary field 
gun carries easily from Elsinore in Denmark across the Sound to the 
Swedish town of Helsingborg opposite, and no squadron can approach 
Copenhagen from the north [if the narrows of Elsinore-Helsingborg 
are adequately fortified, for at that short distance every shot 
fired from the land batteries at passing ships should hit the mark 
aimed at. 

The foregoing imperfect sketch shows that the passage into the 
Baltic by way of the Skager Rack and the Kattegat is a very difficult 
one, and that Denmark possesses the very greatest strategical import- 
ance in any war in which Germany may be engaged, because she holds 
the keys to the Baltic. With a few forts armed with heavy guns 
and a number of torpedo boats and of floating and of fixed sea mines, 
she can close absolutely the Sound and the two Belts against a purely 
naval attack, but she cannot close the Baltic against a combined 
naval and military attack, as will be shown in due course. A Power 
which desires to control the entrance to the Baltic must seize one or 
several of the Danish islands in order to be able to dominate the 
passages leading through them. 

In a great war Denmark may make use of her commanding position, 
and may thus influence the decision, or she may observe an attitude 
of strict neutrality. At any rate, whether she adopts the one course 
or the other, so much is certain, that no ship can pass into or out 
of the Baltic unobserved by Denmark and the transmission or non- 
transmission of her observations of naval movements to one or the 
other of the belligerents may decide battles and perhaps the issue 
of a great war. Hence Denmark is a very important factor in any 
war which has the Baltic for its scene, and it may be said without 
exaggeration that she is bound to exercise a very powerful, and perhaps 
a decisive, influence in the next great European war. 

Germany has two naval harbours, Kiel and Wilhelmshaven. 
Kiel Harbour, or rather Kiel Fiord, on the Baltic, is a deep and well 
sheltered natural inlet of the sea which affords ample room to all 
warships of Germany present and to come. Wilhelmshaven, on the 
North Sea, is a small port laboriously dug out of the mainland. It 
is quite insufficient for Germany’s naval requirements as regards 
size, and the narrow entrance has to be kept at a proper depth by 
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constant dredging. Thus Nature has placed the chief German war 
harbour in the inaccessible Baltic. 

Kiel is Germany’s principal naval base. Germany’s naval battles 
might have to be fought in the North Sea. Under these circumstances 
the precariousness of the connection between the Baltic and the 
North Sea by way of the Skager Rack and Kattegat and through the 
Danish Archipelago, the length of the roundabout journey, and the 
fact that in war time the German fleets would constantly have to 
pass to and fro under the eyes and under the guns of Denmark, were 
exceedingly irksome to Germany, especially as, until lately, Denmark 
was not friendly to her mighty neighbour, remembering her spolia- 
tion of 1864. Germany had to be prepared to fight either France or 
Russia, and perhaps both Powers simultaneously. Therefore, she 
had to maintain strong fleets in both the Baltic and the North Sea, 
and she had to be able to fight with her whole naval strength in either 
sea and at short notice. 

To effect rapidly and unnoticed a junction of her fleets either in 
the North Sea or in the Baltic, Germany created an artificial link 
connecting the North Sea and the Baltic by the construction of the 
Baltic and North Sea Canal. The Baltic and North Sea Canal has 
been planned with great wisdom, and has been built without regard to 
expense. It leads from the interior of Kiel Harbour to Brunsbiittel, 
a town which lies on the lower reaches of the Elbe twenty-five miles 
above the mouth of that river, and the shallows surrounding it. There- 
fore the North Sea opening of the canal is exceedingly well sheltered. 
It is neither easily accessible to a hostile fleet of warships and of 
transports carrying landing parties, nor can it easily be observed by 
hostile sea-keeping cruisers and naval balloons, because the distance 
which separates the canal opening from the open sea is too great. 

The distance which separated Kiel and the mouth of the Elbe before 
the construction of the Baltic and North Sea Canal was 650 miles. 
The cutting of the canal has reduced that distance to but fifty-five 
miles. As the canal has no gradients to be overcome by locks, as its 
banks are so very solidly built that the wash of ships passing through 
at speed will not damage them, as all along the route numerous 
commodious basins have been built where ships going in different 
directions may pass one another, and whereto disabled ships may be 
dragged in order not to block the passage, and as the fixed bridges 
leading across the canal are so high above the water level as to allow 
high-masted ships to pass easily underneath, war-ships are able to 
traverse the canal with great rapidity. The passege from Kiel to 
Brunsbiittel can, under favourable circumstances, be made in five 
hours or less. Therefore Kiel protects Hamburg very effectively, 
and it may be said that, thanks to the canal, Kiel has become a harbour 
on the North Sea as well as on the Baltic. 

. If we now look at the peculiar configuration of the German coasts, 
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it will become apparent that Germany’s position for naval defence 
is by nature one of very considerable strength, and that her naturally 
so very favourable position has been greatly improved since, through 
the construction of the Baltic and North Sea Canal, she has been 
enabled to make Kiel, in the inaccessible Baltic, her principal naval 
base for the defence of the North Sea. 

The North Sea lies within easy reach of all those nations with 
which Germany will conceivably fight a naval war, for Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway have practically no fleets, whilst Russia has a 
fleet mainly on paper, and will for many decades hardly be able to 
fight Germany on the sea. On the North Sea, or, rather, near the 
North Sea, are situated the two most valuable commercial harbours 
of Germany, Hamburg and Bremen, for these ports lie not on the 
sea-shore but on rivers about fifty miles inland. Therefore, Hamburg 
and Bremen are quite out of the reach of a hostile fleet, as are all the 
other harbour towns of Germany. It would not be easy for an enemy 
to approach the northern coast of Germany at any point in the North 
Sea, or to effect a landing on the west coast of Schleswig-Holstein in 
order to seize the Baltic and North Sea Canal because a belt of shallows 
which is from ten to twenty miles wide surrounds these coasts. After 
the removal of the buoys and other signs of navigation, it would be 
almost impossible for hostile ships to thread their way through the 
narrow channels which lead through the shifting sandbanks round the 
German North Sea coast, and which constantly alter their course. 
In consequence of these difficulties a landing in force on the shores 
of the North Sea would require so much time that Germany, with her 
excellent railway system, which has been specially designed with an 
eye to facilitate the rapid concentration of troops in case of war, 
should easily be able to collect in time a force superior to that landed 
by the invader. 

The points of the greatest strategical importance in the North 
Sea are three in number: the mouth of the Elbe, which gives access 
to Hamburg and to the western entrance of the Baltic and North 
Sea Canal ; the naval harbour of Wilhelmshaven ; and the mouth of the 
Weser with Bremen. These three points are admirably defended 
by permanent land fortifications of great strength, and by the sea 
fortress of Heligoland, which is likely to play a very important part 
in any naval war of defence in which Germany may be engaged. 

Heligoland is a rock some hundred and fifty feet high, and not 
much larger than a park of moderate size, such as Hyde Park. It is 
almost exactly equi-distant from the mouth of the Elbe with Hamburg 
and the entrance to the Baltic and North Sea Canal, from the mouth 
of the Weser with Bremen, and from Wilhelmshaven. Therefore 
Heligoland provides a most excellent advanced point of observation. 
It is amply provided with signal stations and with appliances for 
wireless telegraphy, and it is connected by cable with Cuxhaven 
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and Wilhelmshaven. Besides, Heligoland will serve in war as a base- 
for torpedo boats, which can lie in its shallow harbour whilst larger 
ships will be able to anchor close to Heligoland sheltered by the 
‘ Diine,’ and there to take in ammunition and coal. Heligoland is 
so strongly fortified that it is not only secure against a cowp de main 
but that it would be a very awkward antagonist to all ships within 
reach of its heavy guns and howitzers, and it will no doubt take a 
very active part in any ‘naval battle which may be fought in its vicinity. 
Heligoland lies about forty miles in front of the German coasts, but, 
owing to the extensive shallows already referred to, it lies only about 
fifteen miles in front of the open sea zone of Germany. Consequently 
its guns are able to cut very effectively into the manceuvring field of 
a hostile fleet, whilst they would give an invaluable support to a 
German fleet issuing from the mouth of the Elbe or from Wilhelmshaven 
or retiring to one of these points. Lastly, all merchantmen going to 
or coming from Hamburg must pass close to Heligoland. Conse- 
sequently Heligoland makes the blockade of Hamburg difficult, and 
facilitates the protection of merchant shipping going to, or issuing 
from, that point. Thus Heligoland serves at the same time as an 
advanced point of observation, and as a powerful floating battery * 
which admirably covers the most vulnerable spots of Germany in the 
North Sea. The foregoing makes it clear that Heligoland is a strate- 
gical point of considerable importance, and that those British states- 
men who light-heartedly handed it over to Germany in exchange for 
some concessions in East Africa, believing it to be of no value, made 
a very bad bargain. 

To a strong Power at war with Germany the Baltic should be 
more attractive as a field of action than the North Sea, for the follow- 
ing reasons: firstly, from the Baltic the harbour of Kiel may be 
watched, and the warships contained in it be attacked and destroyed. 
Secondly, a landing can be far more easily undertaken on the shores 
of the Baltic than on those of the North Sea, partly because the 
Baltic coast can be approached more easily, partly because it is about 
three times longer than the coast of the North Sea, and can therefore 
less easily be defended against an invader. Thirdly, a landing 
demonstration or a landing in force would be more effective on the 
shores of the Baltic than on the shores of the North Sea, because Berlin 
lies less than a hundred miles from the nearest point on the Baltic, 
whilst it lies more than two hundred miles from the nearest point on 
the North Sea. A landing is most effective when it threatens directly 
the centre of national vitality. In case of a great European land 
war, a telling diversion could be made, and the German armies invading 
France or Russia or Austria might be turned back, by landing a 
large army in Mecklenburg or Pomerania within easy reach of Berlin. 

Germany’s position in the Baltic strongly resembles Russia’s 
position in the Black Sea. Russia’s best naval harbour is in the 
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Black Sea, Germany’s best naval harbour is in the Baltic. Germany 
is practically as much master of the Baltic as Russia is of the Black 
Sea, because the Russian North Sea squadron and the fleets of Sweden 
and Denmark are so weak that they cannot possibly face the German 
navy. Both the Black Sea and the Baltic are land-locked. Both 
can be entered by an enemy only by a narrow opening which is in the 
hands of a third Power. Both seas are practically inland lakes 
which are almost unapproachable to a hostile fleet except by permission 
of the Power holding the straits which lead to it. Germany is almost 
as vulnerable in the Baltic as Russia is in the Black Sea, provided 
the entrance to that sea can be seized. Both the Baltic and the 
Black Sea can easily be defended by the State which controls it, and 
both provide ideal conditions for preparing and effecting a surprise 
attack on the largest scale. These facts show that Germany’s posi- 
tion in the Baltic is similar to Russia’s position in the Black Sea, but 
a closer investigation will prove that Germany’s position in the Baltic 
is comparatively far stronger than is Russia’s position in the Black 
Sea, and that Germany’s control of the Baltic is a far greater danger 
to this country in case of an Anglo-German war than is Russia’s 
control of the Black Sea in case of an Anglo-Russian war. 

Germany’s position in the Baltic is far stronger than Russia’s 
position in the Black Sea, for the following reasons. The Black Sea 
has but one opening formed by the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, 
and these cannot easily be seized by Russia, because the Russian army, 
being distributed over vast districts, can only very slowly be concen- 
trated and carried either by land or sea towards the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles. Besides, Turkey has a large and excellent army, 
and the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles can easily be defended even by 
small numbers against an attack of a great host. Therefore Russia 
would find it very difficult to seize the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. 
Germany, on the other hand, can issue far more easily from the Baltic 
than Russia can from the Black Sea. The German fleet can sail out of 
the Baltic either through the Kattegat or through the Baltic and North 
Sea Canal, two alternative openings which lie several hundred miles 
apart from one another. The Baltic and North Sea Canal lies entirely 
in German territory, and cannot easily be seized by a nation with 
which Germany is at war, whilst the three straits leading through 
the Danish Archipelago cannot easily be defended by Denmark against 
a determined German attack by sea and land. Whilst the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles possess a frontage of only a few miles, the principal 
Danish islands in the Kattegat have a circumference of several 
hundred miles, a distance which the weak Danish army cannot possibly 
hold against an energetic German attack. Besides, the Danish main- 
land north of Schleswig Holstein cannot possibly be defended against 
a German invasion, and from the shores of the Danish mainland, 
which is not defendable by Denmark alone, the Little Belt can be 
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dominated. Ina few hours Germany could throw a very large number 
of troops from Kiel and other Baltic harbours into the Island of Fiinen 
or Zealand, and in a few days the whole of the Danish Peninsula 
might be occupied. Thus Germany may at the critical moment 
acquire the mastery over all the openings of the Baltic without much 
difficulty, and close these to all but German warships, unless Denmark 
is immediately and most energetically supported by a third Power 
which is strong on land and sea. 

In view of the fact that it would be of the greatest importance to 
Germany to be able-to dominate all the entrances to the Baltic, it 
seems by no means unlikely that in a war in which the decision depends 
largely on the navy Germany will take such a step either before or 
immediately on the declaration of war, pleading necessity, and acting 
in the same manner in which Prussia acted in 1866 towards Hanover 
and Hesse. Perhaps the extensive landing manceuvres which Ger- 
many has carried on in the Baltic were undertaken in preparation for 
such a contingency. 

If the German fleet is able to pass from Kiel out of the Baltic either 
vid the Kattegat or through the Baltic and North Sea Canal, Germany’s 
naval opponent would have to watch at the same time the mouth 
of the Elbe, and the three passages described in the foregoing which 
lead from the Baltic through the Danish Archipelago. Germany’s 
naval opponent would find it difficult to watch the mouth of the Elbe, 
because of the extensive shallows surrounding it and of the commanding 
position of Heligoland. It would be at least equally difficult to 
blockade the Kattegat, because of the peculiar configuration of the 
Danish Islands and of the intricacy of the passages leading through 
them. Besides, the weather in the Kattegat is often very rough. 
If Germany is able to issue with her fleet from the Baltic and North 
Sea Canal, or through the Kattegat, Germany’s opponent would have 
to divide his fleet into two squadrons of equal strength, which would 
be separated from each other by a distance of five hundred miles. 
At that distance, which could be covered only in about thirty hours, 
mutual support of the two blockading squadrons would hardly be 
possible. Hence the German fleet, working on what is technically 
called interior lines, could in combined strength fall in a few hours 
upon one or the other blockading squadron. In other words a blockade 
of the Elbe and of the Kattegat could be maintained only if each of 
the blockading squadrons were strong enough to meet the whole 
German fleet. Hence for every German ship lying at Kiel one ship 
would have to be maintained in the Kattegat and another one near 
Hamburg. In other words the Baltic and North Sea Canal doubles 
the strength of the German navy, or reduces to one-half the strength 
of the fleet attacking Germany. 

Most wars have been caused by the stress of competition, not by 
national vanity. Germany and Great Britain are competitors for 
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trade and colonies. Therefore the possibility of a collision between 
these two countries cannot safely be disregarded, and if we contemplate 
the possibility of an Anglo-German war, it will be clear that Germany’s 
position in the Baltic is more dangerous to Great Britain than Russia’s 
position in the Black Sea has been, or ever can be, to this country. 
The Russian danger consists mainly in this, that a large Russian fleet 
issuing suddenly from the Black Sea could destroy the British trade 
in the Mediterranean and cut in two our road to India and the East 
vid the Suez Canal. That danger is after all not one of the first mag- 
nitude. The temporary, or even the permanent, loss of the Mediter- 
ranean trade would be comparatively a small matter, and, if the route 
through the Suez Canal was no longer practicable, English ships 
would again sail to the East via St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope, 
as they did before the Suez Canal was opened. The damage which 
Russia could do to Great Britain by attacking us from the Black Sea 
would be very small even if Russia should absolutely control the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. Therefore, England need not be 
afraid of Russia’s seizing Constantinople and making herself the 
absolute mistress of the Black Sea and of the straits leading to it. 

Whilst Russia controlling the Black Sea could threaten only a 
secondary interest of the British Empire, Germany controlling the 
Baltic could threaten, and would be able to strike directly at, the 
British shores. Russia in the possession of Constantinople might at 
the worst attack Malta, which lies a thousand miles from that town. 
Germany controlling the Baltic might attack London, which lies but 
five hundred miles from Kiel. 

Many English people who merely compare the number of warships 
possessed by Great Britain and Germany believe that Germany is 
not able to meet this country at sea, and they are ready to conclude 
that Germany will never be able to dispute with this country for the 
Tule of the sea and the possession of colonies, the wish being father to 
the thought. The importance of facts and figures is affected by 
circumstances, and it cannot be too widely known and too often 
asserted in this country that the Baltic and North Sea Canal doubles 
the strength of the German navy, for this fact is ignored by most 
Englishmen, naval officers included. 

The foregoing description of Germany’s maritime position makes 
it clear that, if that country should be engaged in war with a naval 
Power of the first rank such as England, the decisive battle would 
probably be fought near the principal naval base of Germany, that 
is not in the North Sea but in the Baltic. Foreseeing this possi- 
bility, the Germany navy has, by constant manceuvring, made itself 
familiar with all the intricacies and difficulties of that sea, and of the 
entrances leading to it. Naturally it suited Germany admirably 
that Great Britain was short-sighted enough to believe that she had 
no interests in that sea, and that British naval officers were as unac- 
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quainted with the Baltic as British military officers were with the 
Transvaal before the outbreak of the South African war. As British 
naval officers were quite unfamiliar with navigation in the Baltic, the 
naval officers of Germany could contemplate with some confidence the 
possibility of a struggle with Great Britain notwithstanding the great 
superiority of the British fleet. It is therefore easy to understand that 
a feeling approaching dismay and consternation was created in Ger- 
many when, in July, 1905, it became known that the British Channel 
Squadron would cruise in the Baltic. Thinking Germans could not 
disguise to themselves the fact that British statesmen had at last dis- 
covered the great strategical importance of the Baltic, and that the 
British Admiralty had determined to make the British fleet familiar 
with that sea. Under these circumstances it was only natural that 
Germany would have liked to exclude the British warships from the 
Baltic by some diplomatic arrangement which, though ostensibly 
beneficial to all the Baltic Powers, would only have served to make 
Germany all-powerful in the Baltic, to make the Baltic Sea a German 
lake. 

During the next few years Germany’s naval position will be one of 
considerable difficulty, and may become one of very great anxiety in 
time of war. Germany is building at vast expense a fleet of some 
twenty ships, each of which is to be larger and stronger than our own 
Dreadnought. None of these monster ships will be able to pass through 
the Baltic and North Sea Canal, which is too small for them. There- 
fore Germany has resolved to widen and deepen that canal, which 
doubles the strength of her fleet. After having spent 8,000,000/. on 
the original construction of the canal, she will spend an additional 
11,000,000/., or no less than 19,000,000/. in all, a sum much larger 
than that expended on the Manchester ship canal, and sufficient to 
build ten Dreadnoughts, in order to make it practicable for the largest 
ships which she is planning. It is expected that eight years will be 
required to reconstruct the Baltic and North Sea Canal. Therefore 
during the next eight years Germany will be unable to avail herself 
of the great advantages furnished by the Baltic and North Sea Canal 
except for her smaller and older ships. Her magnificent new ships 
will for some eight years be restricted to one of the German seas. 
Consequently Germany will, during the next eight years, do all in her 
power to avoid a conflict with a first-class naval Power. During the 
next eight years Germany has every reason to keep the peace. Only 
when the enlargement of the Baltic and North Sea Canal has been 
accomplished will she be ready for a great naval war, and then her 
maritime position will be a very formidable one. In eight years her 
naval opponents may require one fleetof more than twenty Dread- 
noughts to watch the mouths of the Elbe and Weser and a second fleet 
of more than twenty Dreadnoughts to watch the Kattegat. In the 
near future the British naval budget should have to be vastly increased. 
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It may be argued by the advocates of a cheap navy that Great 
Britain does not require a navy of overwhelming strength ; that in 
case of an Anglo-German war the British fleet should abandon its 
traditional policy ; that our fleets need not search out the German 
navy at its bases, an undertaking which would clearly require that 
Great Britain should lay down at least two ships, but more probably 
three ships, for every ship laid down by Germany ; that Germany, 
which had become dependent upon her foreign trade for her existence, 
could, in case of need, be fought more cheaply by a vigorous blockade 
carried on at a safe distance, where a surprise attack from either 
opening of the Baltic on a part of the British fleet would be impossible. 
These arguments seem plausible, but they are misleading, for it will 
not be easy to stop Germany’s foreign trade by means of a blockade. 
Germany’s principal trading ports are not Hamburg and Bremen but 
Antwerp and Rotterdam, which lie in neutral territory, and which 
serve as outlets to the Rhine, by far the most important trade route of 
Germany for her exports as well as for her imports. As soon as the great 
German Canal system which is to connect the Rhine with Dortmund, 
with the Elbe and with the Danube—the German inland canal system, 
like the Baltic and North Sea Canal, will serve rather strategical than 
commercial purposes—is finished, Germany’s foreign trade may, in war 
time, be made independent of Hamburg and Bremen. The trade 
going now vi4 Hamburg and Bremen may then be diverted to neutral 
ports. Saxony, for instance, will be able to ship her manufactures 
and to receive her raw cotton, corn, etc., vid Belgium and Holland 
and the Rhine instead of wa Hamburg and the Elbe, and it may be 
doubted whether the neutral Powers which provide Germany with 
cotton, corn, etc., will allow the British fleet to interfere with a large 
and profitable trade which ostensibly is neutral. Great Britain might 
conceivably blockade not only Hamburg and Bremen, but Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Trieste, and other neutral ports in easy 
reach of Germany as well, and search the shipping there for German 
goods, but it seems likely that the vigorous protests of the nations 
interested in the continuance of that trade, such as the United States, 
would soon lead to the raising of that blockade. 

The foregoing details show that Germany’s maritime position 
is already an exceedingly strong one, and that it seems likely that 
it will become increasingly strong, one might almost say dangerously 
strong, in the near future. Therefore the question arises : How can 
the vast advantages which Germany enjoys owing to her strong 
position for defence and attack be neutralised ? Where is the weak 
spotin Germany’s armour? The answer to this question will promptly 
suggest itself if we remember the resemblance which Germany’s 
position in the Baltic bears to Russia’s position in the Black Sea, 
to which attention has been drawn in these pages. Exactly as Russia 
cannot be attacked in the Black Sea, except by permission of Turkey, 
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Germany cannot be attacked in the Baltic except by permission of 
Denmark. It is therefore clear that both Germany and Great Britain 
have the very greatest interest in securing Denmark’s goodwill. 
Little Denmark may, in an Anglo-German war, be at least as valuable 
an ally as any one of the great Powers. Therefore it is clear that both 
Germany and Great Britain are bound to do all in their power to 
secure Denmark’s support in case of war if possible by a treaty of 
alliance. Perhaps it has been with this object in view that the Ger- 
man Emperor has, during the last few years, made the most assiduous 
advances to both the Royal House of Denmark and to the Danish 
people, and that, by his command, in every year a German naval 
demonstration of the greatest magnitude and of unmistakeable 
meaning takes place in the Baltic. The present year will not form 
an exception to the rule. 

What will Denmark do? Will she throw in her lot with Great 
Britain or with Germany, or will she reject the advances of either, 
preferring to observe an attitude of strict neutrality in case of an 
Anglo-German war? Denmark may wish tw step outside the ring 
in case an Anglo-German conflict should take place, but she will hardly 
be able to act the part of a mere spectator. The mastery of the 
Kattegat may decide the issue of an Anglo-German war—and more. 
The possession of the Danish Straits would be of vital importance to 
both belligerents. Consequently Denmark can hope to observe a 
strict neutrality only if she is strong enough to keep her territories 
neutral and to defend them against all comers. This she cannot do, 
for she is too weak. 

The attitude which Denmark should adopt with regard to the 
contingency of an Anglo-German conflict may be outlined in three 
proverbs which are daily used in Denmark: ‘Naar Naboes Vaeg 
braender, maa hver raedes sin egen,’ Look to your own house when 
your neighbour’s house is on fire ; ‘ Ingen kan tjene to Herrer,’ Nobody 
can serve two masters ; ‘ Vorsigtighed er en Borgemesterdyd,’ Wise 
foresight is a Burgomaster virtue. It may be too late for the Danes 
to make up their minds what to do in case of an Anglo-German war 
if they wait until such a war, which may possibly end Denmark’s 
existence as an independent State, has actually broken out. Denmark 
should decide in good time whether she will side with Germany or with 
this country, for at the critical moment she will probably not have 
time for reflection. 

The German people may be a peace-loving people, and the Ger- 
man Emperor and Prince Biilow may entertain feelings of most 
cordial friendship and esteem for this country. Nevertheless, it is 
only reasonable to expect that the rulers of Germany and the German 
people will pursue rather a policy beneficial to their country than one 
advantageous to Great Britain. Since the downfall of Russia, Ger- 
many has become practically all-powerful on the continent of Europe. 
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Her three land frontiers are absolutely safe against invasion. She is 
vulnerable only on the sea. Her North Sea coast being practically 
inaccessible, the coast of the Baltic is the only frontier which need 
cause anxiety to Germany in case of war, and the Baltic coast would 
become unapproachable to an enemy, if Germany should acquire the 
mastery of the Sound and of the two Belts. Therefore it is only 
logical that even the most peaceful German citizens will desire most 
ardently that Germany should acquire the Danish islands which 
dominate the entrances to the Baltic, and that every patriotic German 
statesman will strive unceasingly and with all his power to fulfil that 
wish. From the German point of piew the possession of the entrances 
to the Baltic is absolutely necessary for the peace, safety, and 
greatness of the country. 

If Denmark values her independence, she should side with this 
country, which has every interest in seeing Denmark independent and 
strong. If Denmark does not value her independence, she may 
side with Germany, which has every interest in acquiring, or at least 
in dominating, the territories of Denmark in order to possess herself 
of the command of the Baltic and of the excellent Danish harbours. 
It can hardly be doubted that Denmark, if she knows where her 
interests lie, will place herself at the side of Great Britain, though she 
may not do so unreservedly. 

In order to understand the attitude of the Danes and the policy 
which Denmark is likely to follow, we must look at the possibility 
of an Anglo-German conflict not so much from the British as from the 
Danish point of view. Denmark is a small and weak state. Both 
her army and her navy are insignificant, and the country is not rich. 
Denmark has consequently every reason to avoid being drawn into a 
great European war. Therefore many Danes will argue that their 
country should not unnecessarily commit itself either with Great 
Britain or with Germany. Those Danes, on the other hand, who see 
clearly that their country cannot possibly remain neutral in case of 
an Anglo-German struggle, who value the independence of their 
Fatherland, and who would rather support Great Britain than Germany, 
will nevertheless hesitate to conclude a formal alliance with this 
country, and the reason of their hesitation is obvious. From the 
Danish point of view, Great Britain is far away, Germany is near at 
hand. The Danish mainland can easily be entered from the German 
province of Schleswig-Holstein which adjoins it. Besides, the Danes 
will remember that there has been much muddle in the South African 
war, and they may fear that the Danish mainland and the principal 
islands may be occupied from end to end by the ever-ready German 
army before the first ship of the British ally has started for the Kattegat. 
Therefore the Danes may hesitate to enter upon any diplomatic 
arrangements with this country for mutual support unless they are 
assured by their own military and naval experts that Great Britain 
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will take the necessary measures for the defence of the independence 
of Denmark and that those measures are well devised and will promptly 
be carried out. The British and Danish military and naval authorities 
should therefore jointly settle a plan for the military and naval de- 
fence of Denmark. 

Denmark should welcome co-operation with Great Britain not 
only from political but also from economic reasons. Denmark is a 
purely agricultural and pastoral country. As she possesses neither 
coal nor ore, her manufacturing industries are insignificant, but her 
rural industries are very highly developed. Per head of population 
Denmark has three times more cattle, four times more horses, and six 
times more pigs than has this country. The quantity of rye, barley, 
oats, butter, cheese, etc., which she produces is enormous. Denmark 
has to buy from foreign countries vast quantities of coal and of manu- 
. factured articles, and she pays for these with the surplus produce of her 
rural industries which she exports. Owing to her lack of coal and 
manufacturing industries, the Danes are more dependent upon their 
foreign trade for their sustenance than is Great Britain herself. 
This may be seen from the fact that the Danish foreign trade per head 
of population is no less than 20 per cent. larger than is the British 
foreign trade per head of population. As Denmark is dependent for 
her existence upon her foreign markets, it is of vital importance for 
her that her foreign trade should not be interrupted by war, for the 
interruption of her foreign trade would mean acute distress to the 
people. Great Britain is their best market, whilst Germany has 
closed her frontiers to the agricultural products of Denmark. The 
United Kingdom takes no less than three-fifths of the Danish exports, 
and she is able to take much more than she is taking at present. 
Great Britain is by far the best open market to the Danish farmers, and 
this country may remain an open market to them, even if Protection 
is introduced in this country, for politics and trade go hand in hand. 

The foregoing shows that from the strategical, political and econo- 
mic points of view co-operation between Great Britain and Denmark 
is most desirable. For the sake both of Great Britain and of Denmark 
it is to be hoped that diplomatic arrangements of a permanent kind, 
securing their mutual support in case of need, will be entered upon 
between the two States. They will be beneficial to both, and they 


will tend to preserve peace in Europe. 
‘i J. Extis BARKER. 
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‘THE BREAKDOWN IN IRELAND 


PART I 


UNDER MR. WYNDHAM 


Tue fate of Mr. Birrell’s Irish Council Bill will doubtless fill most 
Englishmen, and perhaps not a few Irishmen, with a sense of hopeless- 
ness, or of tedium which is all but as bad as despair, in connection 
with the Irish difficulty. The feeling is natural, but is not at all 
justified by the facts. On at least a dozen occasions within the 
past forty years, both English parties seemed to find themselves 
within reach of what is foolishly called a ‘ final settlement ’ in Ireland, 
only to be disappointed and disenchanted by one of those impish 
strokes of destiny which make of Irish history one never-ending 
Tragedy of Errors. But the disappointment is not as bitter as it 
seems. The fact that statesmen of both the great parties have 
staked their reputation upon so many honest attempts, and have 
come so near success—nay, have achieved enduring success in various 
directions, although not to the extent dreamed of—is a cheering proof 
that at all events England has busied herself more about the appease- 
ment of Ireland in the memory of living men than for the seven 
preceding centuries. If each attempt to extirpate the agrarian 
cancer or to satisfy the national craving for government according 
to Irish standards has fallen short of its author’s adventurous design, 
each of them has marked an advance upon a road on which there has 
not been, and cannot be, any retrogression. 

It must be remembered also, in justice to the representatives 
of Ireland, that they have from the outset avowed the full extent 
of the national demands, and warned sanguine English statesmen 
that partial remedies, however excellently intended, could only have 
a partial success. The Irish statutes of the past quarter of a century 
form one consistent and splendid testimony to the justice of the Irish 
claims and the fatuity of the clamour with which they were denounced 
up to the eve of being conceded. The one Irish law of recent years 
which was passed contrary to the advice and protest of the Irish 
representatives is the Perpetual Coercion Act, and it is the only one 
which any thoughtful Englishman would now propose to repeal. 
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Fancy the reception in the House of Commons of a Bill, say, to re- 
establish and re-endow the Episcopal Church in Ireland, or to restore 
the Irish tenants to the position of tenants at will, or to give back 
county government to the landlord grand juries! Englishmen 
who have any temptation to be impatient or self-righteous in their 
dealings with Ireland would do well to remember in equity that all 
these changes were the suggestions of Irish representatives, and were 
in their day (a very recent day) a great deal more savagely hated 
and inveighed against than Home Rule is now in the columns of 
the Times. Whatever have been the shortcomings or tactical errors 
of the Irish party, they can point to the whole series of Irish laws 
placed on the statute-book since the birth of their party as the 
sovereign verdict of history that, in every Irish controversy of our 
day, they were substantially right and their calumniators stupidly 
in the wrong. Whatever has been effected was part of their pro- 
gramme ; whatever else both English parties are making up their 
minds to, is the remainder of it. 

There is no stronger argument for Irish autonomy than the con- 
genital incapacity even of the expert English statesman to estimate 
forces or anticipate the course of events in an island within less than 
three hours’ steam of Holyhead. It is not too much to say that there 
are not twoscore Britons in the House of Commons who know the 
true story of why Mr. Redmond and his friends, having come to a 
close understanding with Mr. Wyndham and the Unionists four 
years. ago, and broken with them, have in the vital point broken with 
Mr. Birrell and the Liberals now after a period of still closer relations. 
Yet the story of why Mr. Redmond has been constrained against his 
own judgment to wreck Mr. Birrell’s Irish career is inseparable from, 
and the mere corollary of, the circumstances which forced him, at 
the expense of still greater violence to his own convictions, to cut 
short Mr. Wyndham’s infinitely more promising Irish policy in the 
autumn of 1903 ; and the two stories form one of the most novel, and 
—paradoxical as it may seem—hopeful episodes in the dealings be- 
tween the two countries. Even the keenest Englishmen’s unacquaint- 
ance with the facts is comically illustrated by the assumption in 
the Times, and even in the Tribune, that, had I been present at the 
National Convention in Dublin, I should have been foremost in the 
destruction of Mr. Birrell’s Bill—I, who have staked my public life 
in contending for sympathetic fair play for Mr. Wyndham and Mr. 
Birrell alike, and whose only ground for severance from old friends 
was that they have rashly made the Irish policy of the one and of 
the other impracticable. 

It is easy to account for the House of Commons’ inability to 
understand the Irish developments of recent years. When those of 
my way of thinking declined to join in obstructing the Land Settle- 
ment of 1903 and making any Tory measure of devolution impossible, 
Vor. LXII—No. 365 C 
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we made up our minds not to do anything to hamper Messrs. Dillon and 
Sexton in any alternative policy of their own for wringing superior 
measures of Home Rule and compulsory expropriation of the landlords 
from a Liberal Government. The differences between Irish public 
men were kept wholly to themselves in their own country. The House 
of Commons consequently never got any indication of the fact, which 
was nevertheless the key of the situation, that Mr. Wyndham was 
driven out of Ireland, not ‘at the tap of the Orange drum,’ as it was 
generally taken for granted, but by a revolt in the Nationalist camp 
against that policy of conciliation which had already given us the 
abolition of landlordism and was busy on the look-out for some 
anodyne form of self-government. Mr. Wyndham himself, perhaps 
not unnaturally, did not disturb the Orange legend. To have com- 
plained that he had been foiled by the irrational suspicions of the 
Nationalists would have been to avow that he had plans for satisfying 
the National aspirations which he had no longer any possibility of 
realising, but which would have given new point to the taunts of his 
Jréres-ennemis in his own party on his Irish failure. Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Lansdowne were not likely to point out that it was 
Nationalist folly which enabled them to escape by the skin of their 
teeth from official responsibility for a policy of devolution. Mr. 
Redmond, who, as in the case of Mr. Birrell’s Bill, was carried away 
by the prevailing current, contrary to his own inborn good sense, 
sought to console himself with the plea that ‘the Irish party had 
never raised a hand against Mr. Wyndham’ until he proved false to 
them on the University question and the labourers question. But 
the excuse was a demonstrably unfounded one. Mr. Wyndham was, 
to the knowledge of Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon, actually drafting 
bills to deal with both subjects in the next Session when he was 
struck down by Irish hands. Mr. Dillon and his friends were too 
much alarmed at the consequences to boast of their own work, and 
the few Liberals who suspected the truth had obviously no interest 
in alienating seventy Irish votes by declining to join in the chorus that 
the Wyndham breakdown was wholly the handiwork of the Orange 
bogeymen. As a matter of fact, in the autumn of 1903, when every 
Ulster farmer felt that he should owe to the Nationalist representatives 
at the Land Conference the ownership of his holding, and every land- 
lord a security for his property as safe as the Bank of England, the 
little Ulster Orange party had subsided to the deepest depth of insigni- 
ficance. Their leader, Mr. Moore, K.C., who could scarcely think 
of ‘the rotten and sickening policy of conciliation’ without a feeling 
like sea-sickness, once blurted out in the House of Commons that ‘ he 
and his friends were sometimes lost in amazement at the fatuity of the 
Nationalist party in throwing over the hon. member for Cork at a 
moment when he had all the cards in his hands.’ At the same time 
Mr. Moore’s forlorn band, to whom the expulsion of Mr. Wyndham 
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suddenly opened up a new career, just as they were qualifying for 
the glass cases of a museum of antiquities, were delighted to fall in 
with the theory that it was they who killed cock-robin, and have 
ever since received with a droll self-complacency the compliments 
of all sections on their prowess. To crown all, the General Election 
filled the benches of the House of Commons with hundreds of men 
‘who knew not Joseph ’—for whom the relations of Mr. Wyndham 
and the Irish members in the idyllic days of 1903 are matters of as 
hazy history as the Wars of the Roses—and the queer result is that 
it would be hard to find a dozen Britons on either side of the House of 
Commons who understand that Mr. Birrell’s breakdown is the com- 
plement and the direct consequence of the blunder which caused 
Mr. Wyndham’s breakdown three years ago. So long as there was 
any hope that the eminent Irishmen who wrecked the Tory policy of 
conciliation would retrieve the situation by a happier manipulation of 
the Liberal one, no good object would have been served by setting 
history right in these matters. Now, however, that the fortunes, 
or rather misfortunes, of Ireland are settled beyond redemption for 
the current Session, no harm can be done by as dispassionate a state- 
ment as may be possible of the causes which have led to the ship- 
wreck of the Irish party’s influence at the Dublin Convention. Both 
in England and in Ireland there must of necessity be a calm recon- 
sideration of the situation, if English statesmen on either side are to 
regain the confidence they once had in the fidelity of the Irish party to 
their engagements, and in their power of getting these engagements 
ratified by the Irish people. 

The evolution in Irish tactics from mere pugnacity to a temper 
for negotiation and accommodation is little understood in England. 
It is nevertheless an exceedingly simple chapter—as simple as the 
change from the Boers’ straight shooting from behind their kopjes 
to General Botha’s still more effective generalship in the administra- 
tion of the Transvaal Constitution. What is least of all understood 
by Englishmen is that the change lies not so much in the Irishmen 
as in English parties’ attitude towards them. Mr. Parnell and his 
cohort entered the Parliamentary arena not for the love of fighting, 
but to win certain very definite objects, the chief of which were the 
abolition of landlordism and the government of Ireland in purely 
Irish affairs by an Irish National authority. To both those objects 
both English parties were solidly and, as it seemed, ruthlessly 
opposed. There was nothing for it but to counter a Parliament, 
that refused to listen, by mere brute obstruction that compelled them 
to listen, and to counter official coercion in Ireland by still more 
relentless popular coercion of the coercionists. In other words, 
the Irish party was posted in front of an unbroken Liberal and Tory 
host in battle array, and their whole duty consisted in shooting 
straight. This they did against Liberal coercionists and Tory 
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coercionists alike, with a courage which was also, in the circumstances, 
perfect wisdom. Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to Devolution in the 
Kilmainham Treaty in 1882 (which was only foiled by the Phenix 
Park murders), and his subsequent conversion in 1885 to Home Rule 
sans phrase, altered the situation so far as the Liberal party were 
concerned. The Irish party became neither the masters nor the 
slaves of the Liberal party, but became their well-wishers in an entente 
which had due regard to their mutual self-respect and their mutual 
spheres of difference. Independent opposition was transformed into 
independent co-operation. For the past twenty years, notwith- 
standing the terrific strain of the Parnell crisis, the Irish people and 
their representatives have stood as true to their first faith in the 
Gladstonian message of peace as when the flowing tide seemed to 
come thundering in under his spell. 

If the Tories had come back in 1885 with a majority great enough 
to enable Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill freely to 
follow up the interview of their excellent Lord Lieutenant ‘in an 
unoccupied house’ with Mr. Parnell, it seems likely enough now 
that an Irish Parliament, established with the concurrence of all 
British parties, would long ago have been up to its eyes in its humdrum 
work of peaceful regeneration in Dublin. The Tory fiirtations of 
1885 were the mere politicians’ blandishments of professional beauty— 
as fickle, and as dependent upon venal advantages. The fiery young 
Tories who did their honest best to win a Tory majority ‘with an 
Irish accent’ for Tory Home Rule failed, and a few months after- 
wards as gaily took the field to rouse the devil in Ulster against 
Liberal Home Rule. The Tory politicians, who had failed with the 
programme of’ Newport Home Rule, came in on the crest of the 
billows, to the cry of ‘twenty years of firm and resolute government,’ 
to bury Home Rule of the Newport pattern or of any other a hundred 
fathoms under the sea. It was an ugly experienve of the unscrupulous 
side of politics. One may fervently hope we are not to have a repeti- 
tion of the ‘ Since—I—cannot—prove—a—lover—I—am—determined 
—to—prove—a—villain’ sentiment in the revised views of certain 
Tory statesmen on Devolution. 

But again the Irish party had to take to their tents against what 
will probably be known as the Hottentot Tory administration of 
1886-1892. Mr. Parnell had given Lord Carnarvon an honest hand of 
friendliness in the ‘ unoccupied house.’ For the next few years the 
Irish hand gave back blow for blow with compound interest to those 
who on the morrow of Lord Carnarvon’s chivalrous dreams outraged 
Ireland with a fresh régime of degrading coercion. Again, as it 
proved, the fierce Irish wrestle with Mr. Balfour was high political 
wisdom, and not, as many foolish people thought, an ebullition of 
innate pugnacity, much less of personal detestation of Mr. Balfour. 
As the effect of Lord Spencer’s and Sir George Trevelyan’s heroic 
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enforcement of the Crimes Act of 1883 was to turn them into con- 
vinced Home Rulers, so there is some reason to anticipate that the 
really glorious feature of the Irish career of Mr. Balfour will turn out 
to be, not his histrionic attempt to efface Irish disaffection by attempt- 
ing to inflict squalid personal degradations upon five thousand of the 
best men in the country, but his recognition of the substantial justice 
of the Irish demands he went over to withstand, his discovery that 
the landlord system, which his five thousand prosecutions were insti- 
tuted to prop up, was ‘the very worst and most indefensible system 
to be found in any country in the world,’ and the further discovery 
which he has beyond all doubt made of the unreasonableness—in 
the American phrase, the mere ‘ cussedness ’"—of the leaders of the 
loyal minority. Mr. Wyndham, who was a partner in Mr. Balfour’s 
coercionist adventures, proved to be a still more ardent student of 
the lessons of statesmanship they were calculated to teach. It must 
be owned also, in justice to a man whom the political fates have not 
treated too kindly, that Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Local Government Act 
of 1898, his establishment of the Department of Agriculture, and his 
recognition, however tardy and painful, of the inexorable necessity 
for the Unite:| Trish League’s mission in the West, constitute enduring 
monuments of Tory statesmanship. They are none the less valuable 
because Mr. Gerald Balfour, anticipating the fate of Mr. Wyndham, 
was repaid with the shallow sneers and the idiotic hatred of the 
‘loyalist ’ place-hunters and landlords who a few years before shivered 
at the knees of his brother for protection from annihilation. 

But it was Mr. Wyndham’s conversion to the principle of the 
total abolition of landlordism and the union of all classes of Irishmen 
under the flag of lofty National ideals which revolutionised the Irish 
attitude towards the Tory party all but as completely as Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule campaign in Midlothian for ever disarmed Irish intran- 
sigeance in respect of the Liberals. It opened up a new and far more 
spacious vista. There arose the possibility of agreement, not with 
one English party alone, but with both—not as part of a tricksy 
politicians’ game, but as a matter of solemn national reconciliation, 
high above the petty calculations of party politics, and resting upon 
the unshrinking trustfulness of all parties and portions of the British 
realm in the good will and good sense of the Irish people and the 
material interests, the proportionate strength, and the immutable 
interrelations of the two islands. 

To Mr. Gladstone belongs the credit of first seeing that a permanent 
solution of the Irish difficulty can only be achieved by an agreement 
between both the great parties in the State. When he was excogitating 
his first Home Rule proposals, he publicly offered to leave the carriage 
of the operation to the Tories, in whose hands the Parliamentary 
machinery revolves at will, promising them the whole force of his 
genius in winning over the British conscience to their great enterprise. 
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But even if Lord Salisbury’s Newport speech was ever more than 
an electioneering balloon, and if Sir Howard Vincent’s mission to 
the office of United Ireland to ascertain what type of Irish legisla- 
ture would satisfy the Nationalist leaders was left sufficiently devoid 
of diplomatic credentials to be disowned without scruple, the anti- 
Irish interests and prejudices of ‘the loyal minority’ were still 
powerful enough to constitute an insuperable obstacle. A landlord 
class who were yet in undisturbed possession of the entire local 
government of the country and of a patronage valued at more than 
1,000,0007. per annum for their sons—who, moreover, owned the 
whole soil of the country and were able to commandeer the judicial 
and military strength of England for the collection of their rents—had 
more than the Elizabethan adventurer’s motives for staking their 
all upon a minority rule thus completely satisfactory to themselves, 
and for recoiling from the prospect of parting with the ownership 
of their estates to Gaelic peasants and sharing the plums and prizes 
of national and local government with the sons of Gaelic shop- 
keepers. It is worth while recalling, as an instance of the immemorial 
want of prescience of the Irish landlords, as well as of the shortness of 
memory of the critics of the Land Conference, that the price at which 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1886, endorsed by the undivided vote of the 
Irish party, would have enabled the mass of the Irish landowners to 
force a sale of their estates—viz. twenty-two years’ purchase of first- 
term rents—would have imposed upon the tenants, by at least four 
years’ purchase, a heavier price than was contemplated by the Land 
Conference Agreement of 1903. But the average Irish landowner 
of 1896 would have as readily believed he would live to see the Second 
Coming as the day when he would be invited to divest himself of 
his landownership and disgorge every loaf and fish of his ancient 
perquisites as a grand juror and an ez-officio magnate of the Poor Law 
Boards and local asylums and a Mayor of the Palace at Dublin 
Castle, at the call of the very Unionist champions who on the hustings 
of 1886 upheld him and his class as the salt of the earth and their 
domination as the decus tutamenque of the Empire. As in the case 
of Browning’s ‘ Day of Villafranca’ at the time, it was ‘too great 
a deed ’ to plan a truce of all English party strife for the permanent 
pacification of Ireland. Its author could do no more than whisper, 
‘Brothers, we must wait!’ as he went down to his grave, before his 
antagonists of 1886 stripped the Irish landlords of their powers 
of local government and abolished Irish landlordism on less generous 
terms than his, and accomplished that mighty revolution by means 
of the very truce of parties and classes for the suggestion of which 
he had been laughed at as a dreamer, if not denounced as a hypocrite. 

It is one of the most bizarre of history’s little ironies that a retired 
army captain, unknown outside his county club the day before he 
wrote a certain newspaper letter of September 1902, should have 
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succeeded where the genius of Gladstone failed. Captain Shawe- 
Taylor, I believe, had no authority from any party, organisation, or 
individual other than himself for writing his letter to the newspapers 
inviting four persons named from the landlord side, and four persons 
named from the tenants’ side, to come together, at a time and place 
indicated, to settle the Irish Land Question. So far as the tenants’ 
representatives, at all events, are concerned, he had never seen any 
of the men he nominated, much less sought their consent to the nomina- 
tion. The Conference could never have been successful if it had not 
been a small one, and Captain Shawe-Taylor, who had not, I believe, 
a single acquaintance in the Irish party, was bound to make some slip 
in his invitations. Three men whose record and abilities would have 
suggested their inclusion to most men conversant with the require- 
ments of an entirely harmonious national accord, were, by some un- 
lucky chance, omitted. All who know them will reject as no less 
preposterous than dishonouring any suspicion of a connection between 
their non-inclusion and the fact that they afterwards turned out to 
be the most dangerous opponents, if not indeed the only dangerous 
opponents, of the Land Conference policy and of all that sprang from 
it. The most influential of the three, it is quite certain, would have 
declined the invitation had it been tendered, holding quite consistently 
throughout his life that, pending a satisfactory measure of Home Rule, 
any negotiation, accommodation, or acceptance of responsibility as to 
an agrarian settlement would but weaken the main national demand. 
It may be permissible, however, without any ungenerous arriére pensée, 
to mention that the omission of Messrs. Dillon, Davitt, and Sexton 
from the beginning added a cruel element of personal embarrassment 
to the task of the three members of the Irish party hit upon by Captain 
Shawe-Taylor’s blindfolded impartiality. 

The proposal seemed, in any case, so audaciously quixotic that it 
would have been dismissed with good-humoured raillery on both sides, 
only that it was followed by two events which gave to the suggested 
Conference an historic weight of authority, and made it, practically 
speaking, impossible for either side to shirk it without confessing 
their own indefensibility in the eyes of men of reason and conscience. 
The first was an official communiqué from Mr. Wyndham, avowing 
that a settlement of the Land Question was beyond the power of any 
English Government, and giving a formal undertaking to carry into 
law any agreement the representatives of landlords and tenants at 
the proposed Conference might arrive at. The second was his appeal 
to Sir Antony MacDonnell to accept the under-secretaryship. It 
would be a petty dialectic to debate why it was that Mr. Wyndham 
made so startling an advance from his circumscribed and abortive 
Land Bill of 1902 to the abolition of landlordism, stock, lock, and 
barrel, the following session, and from the coercion proclamations, 
which laid two-thirds of Ireland under interdict in the summer of 1902, 
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to the instalment as (in his own phrase) his ‘ colleague ’ in the Govern- 
ment of Ireland of a man who a couple of months afterwards revoked 
these proclamations and turned the coercion prisoners out of the jails. 
He had, no doubt, thinking us incorrigible, made up his mind after 
the failure of his Bill of 1902 to a campaign after the old blood-and- 
iron pattern for our extermination, as the United Irish League had 
made up its mind that a corps-d-corps warfare without quarter that 
winter would be the best method of coercing the coercionists into 
realising the necessity for a far-reaching agrarian settlement. If, on 
counting the cost and pondering over his personal experiences of the 
ruinous inconclusiveness of the Balfouresque coercion wars of 1886-90, 
he recoiled from the encounter, he only felt what every man of sense 
and experience on the Nationalist and landlord sides felt as well as he. 
The ‘ poison-mad, pig-headed, fighting’ spirit on all sides had been 
pretty well cooled down by the sufferings of the twenty years’ war. 
The landlords’ armed emergency associations had lost their fighting 
stomach. The English enthusiasts who had once poured their sub- 
sidies without stint into the landlords’ war chests were beginning to 
find the appeals of the Irish loyalists tiresome and their grievances 
a trifle hyperbolical. On the Nationalist side there was always the 
clear conviction that suffering must be the price of victory, and a 
Spartan readiness to supply the victims in any required quantity ; 
but there is no need for shamefacedness in the avowal that those of 
us who were most active in our preparations for a winter’s civil war 
felt. quite as little comfort as Mr. Wyndham in the prospect of the 
wholesale sentences of irresponsible police magistrates, the heart- 
breaking eviction scenes and squalid police batonnades in which Irish 
civil wars mostly consist. In the semi-revolutionary science of Irish 
public life there are moments when to be extreme is the beginning 
of wisdom, and to be moderate is the height of folly. The secret of 
most of our failures is a certain tendency of Irish leaders, who are 
only too moderate when they ought to be extreme, to be extreme in 
moments of triumph when it would be patriotic courage to be moderate. 
Those of us who in the autumn of 1902 were making open and 
systematic arrangements for a life-and-death struggle during the 
winter which convinced Mr. Wyndham that landlordism must go and 
that Irish disaffection must be conciliated were, at the very moment 
when Mr. Wyndham was still hesitating, pestered with warnings in 
our own camp that we were but flogging a dead horse, that the League 
would be suppressed, that the country would not rise to our appeal, 
that the principals would be instantly snapped up, and that nobody 
would pity us. Nay, the very critics who are now lost in indignation 
at our lack of heroism in desiring to garner for our people in a spirit 
of moderation and tranquillity the harvest ripened by the risks and 
sacrifices which induced Mr. Wyndham to drop coercion and abolish 
landlordism, gave us notice repeatedly in those hours of doubt and 
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danger in 1902 that they did not themselves intend to go to prison 
any more. It was this universal lassitude which gave Mr. Wyndham 
his chance of effecting the most astonishing alliance of all parties, 
classes, and creeds in Ireland and in Great Britain thatis to be found 
in all the dark annals of the relations between the two islands. It is 
conceivable enough that he should have found murmurers in his own 
party (although his success dazzled them for a time into silence) 
against a Unionist statesman who, a few weeks after flourishing the 
sword of coercion in the face of Ireland, made full proclamation that 
no English Government could settle the Irish land question, referred 
its settlement to a conference of Irishmen which was practically a 
miniature Parliament of Ireland, pledged the credit of England to do 
their will, and in the meantime called into his counsels as a colleague 
a man whose first condition of acceptance was the abandonment of - 
coercion, and who gave him open and undisguised warning that he 
took command at Dublin Castle with the ambitions of a rational 
but unmistakable Irish Nationalist. The astounding thing is that 
it should have been Irish Nationalists alone (incredibly few, indeed, 
in numbers, but of deep-rooted personal influence) who discerned in 
this sudden recantation of the whole Unionist theory of Irish govern- 
ment—this devolution of the most critical of all Irish questions to 
a purely Irish assembly, this general jail delivery and transfer of the 
practical government of Ireland to the brother of a member of the 
Irish party known at the military mess-tables of India by the pet name 
of ‘ the Fenian’—some deep plot for the destruction of Irish nationality, 
and in our acceptance of that overthrow of coercion and that abolition 
of landlordism which had been the darling object of our lives for twenty 
years, some unaccountable act of pusillanimity, if not of infidelity to 
the national cause. It was in the Nationalist camp, however, that the 
first note of dangerous antagonism to the Wyndham-MacDonnell 
policy was struck, and it was that little rift within the lute which, 
ever widening, slowly silenced the auspicious harmonies of 1903. 
Those who proved themselves readiest for war proved themselves 
also readiest for peace. It was those who hesitated to close with 
Mr. Wyndham the coercionist who proclaimed war to the knife against 
him when he became a conciliationist. 

It is unnecessary here to rediscuss whether the tenants’ repre- 
sentatives at the land conference made a good or bad bargain for the 
tenants. That question is foreclosed for ever by the fact that the 
tenants’ representatives who entered the conference were commis- 
sioned by a unanimous vote of the Irish party ; that the findings of the 
conference were ratified unanimously both by the Parliamentary party 
and by the supreme governing body of the United Irish League ; that 
both their action in undertaking the duty and the results of their 
labours received the benediction of the Irish bishops in published 
resolutions ; and that even Mr. Wyndham’s actual Bill, which fell far 
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short of the requirements of the land conference, was, after an interval 
of several months for deliberation, all but unanimously endorsed by 
a National Convention.of the same character as that which has just 
rejected Mr. Birrell’s Irish Council Bill. If ever there was an instru- 
ment so signed and countersigned by every national representative 
authority as to deserve the name of a national treaty, it was the land 
conference agreement. To call it in question now would be either to 
proclaim that the entire Irish party, United Irish League and Irish 
nation, were banded together in a conspiracy of hypocrisy and deceit— 
which is absurd—or to admit that the specially chosen ambassadors 
of the Irish party (including its chairman) were creatures so poor in 
intellect or morale as to be incapable of meeting four Irish landlords 
around a table without being dazzled by their company and over- 
whelmed by their genius ; and that the party themselves, the bishops, 
the directory of the League, and the thousands of representative men 
of the National Convention were either too stupid to understand their 
own business or too fickle to stand by their solemn covenant. As 
a matter of fact, the most bitter enemies of the land conference agree- 
ment have never attempted in plain words to deny that it contains 
the elements of a just, safe, and enduring settlement, wanting nothing 
for its complete success but that it should be interpreted on the statute- 
book and in its administration in the spirit of generous mutuality in 
which the compromise was conceived. 

It was just that spirit of continued co-operation which a powerful 
Nationalist newspaper, supported and incited by powerful public 
men, from the beginning determined must not prevail. While nobody 
undertook a frontal attack upon the land conference agreement, a 
skilful campaign was undertaken from the first hour by mystifying 
and hypothetical financial calculations to misinterpret its terms so as 
to arouse the cupidity of the landowners and the alarm of the tenants, 
and to prevent any continuance of that joint action of the landlord 
and tenant representatives to which the conference owed all its im- 
portance and the Bill must owe its value and its improvability. The 
vital principle of the bargain was that the State should provide a 
bonus (roughly and, as it has since turned out, justly estimated by us 
at the time as five years’ purchase) to ‘ bridge the gulf’ between the 
price which would ‘compulsorily induce’ the landlords to sell and 
the strict market price which alone the tenants could or ought to be 
asked to pay. The principal Nationalist organ was stuffed with 
letters and tables protesting against ‘the bonus’ as involving, accord- 
ing to one eminent correspondent, a call for 50,000,000/. which must 
come out of the tenants’ pockets as a new bribe to the ‘wolfish rapacity’ 
of the landlords; and according to another eminent correspondent 
so farcically impracticable that ‘a schoolboy of thirteen’ would not 
be such a tyro as to propose it to the Treasury. The outcry was so 
far effectual that for several weeks the Treasury opposed a face of 
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stone to Mr. Wyndham’s petition for a bonus. It was only when 
Mr. Redmond intimated that the bonus so ferociously decried 
was the very breath of life of the land conference agreement, and 
must be granted or the whole agreement cancelled, that Mr. 
Ritchie’s frown at last relaxed to the extent of a free grant of 
10,000,000/. When the question was brought to an issue in the House 
of Commons, a distinguished Member, who had absented himself 
from the meeting of the Irish party for the consideration of the land 
conference report, actually stood up at their adjourned meeting to 
protest against any reference in the debate to the land conference 
report which they had enthusiastically adopted only the previous 
day, and which was to be the very foundation and apology for the 
Bill for the abolition of landlordism ! 

The wisdom of those strictures was sufficiently commented upon by 
the fact that the bonus proposal which ‘a schoolboy of thirteen’ 
would not have fathered was received with universal acclamation in 
every portion of the House of Commons—by Mr. Morley, Sir Edward 
Grey, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. John Burns, even more markedly than on 
the Unionist benches ; and that the result of the debate from which 
it was proposed to banish the name of the land conference, as though 
it were some cabalistic malediction, was that, as Mr. Wyndham told 
Mr. Redmond the next day, Mr. Ritchie had been charmed into 
adding 2,000,000/. more to the free grant. Sufficient mischief, how- 
ever, had been done to leave the bonus still short by the two years’ 
purchase which has really been the bone of contention over which 
vendors and purchasers have been at variance since the passing of the 
Act, to encourage the Treasury to drop the decadal reductions, which 
formed an important item of the tenants’ bargain, and in various other 
ways to whittle down the agreement which a continued active alliance 
between the landlord and tenant forces might have carried to the 
statute-book in its integrity. So little substantial excuse was there 
for antagonising those forces during the progress of the Bill that Lord 
Dunraven’ s landlord colleagues of the Conference met on the day after 
the National Convention and, with one partial exception, adopted the 
entire list of Nationalist amendments demanded by the convention 
and proffered their active assistance to Mr. Redmond in pressing 
them upon Parliament. It is an indication of the disorder that had 
even then crept into the national councils that, although the party 
and the National Convention, and everybody with any title to National- 
ist authority in the country, by their resolutions and with all their 
hearts stood pledged to the land conference policy, Mr. Redmond was 
already so alarmed by the private discontents of our three powerful 
colleagues and the propaganda of mischief in their newspaper that he, 
contrary to his own desire and to the very decided advice of some 
of us, felt obliged to decline Lord Dunraven’s offer to co-operate in 
reasserting the influence of the land conference with a view to the 
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amendment of the Bill. How much was lost to the tenants as well 
as the cause of reconciling all Irish parties and classes to Irish self- 
government may be guessed from the fact that at the most critical 
hour in the debates in committee, Mr. Redmond having presented an 
ultimatum drafted by myself, that the tenants must be left free to 
bargain for themselves outside the ‘ zone’ prices mentioned in the Bill, 
Mr. Redmond wisely ran the risk of so far ignoring the malcontents 
as to call Lord Dunraven and his friends into deliberation. It was that 
second and almost furtive reunion of the land conference’s forces that 
freed the tenants from the shackles of the ‘zones’ and saved the 
Bill which was to abolish landlordism from instant shipwreck. 

All these little domestic tiraillements were kept from the know- 
ledge of Parliament and the British public by the simple plan of 
Mr. Redmond and his advisers leaving the malcontents unreplied to, 
confident in the hope that the Bill, once passed into law, would be 
loyally made the best of by high-minded men, and that, at the worst, 
we had the party and the country through all its representative 
instruments on our side to draw the line beyond which internal grum- 
bling must not go. In the House of Commons all went so merrily that 
the committee on the Bill was simply an enlarged land conference— 
nay, to all intents and purposes an Irish Parliament located in St. 
Stephen’s in place of College Green, and performing its business with 
a briskness and capacity, a cordiality and elevated National inspiration, 
which moved the wonder and delight of the Britons, who looked on 
rather as visitors than as members of the assembly. From the first 
the Liberals as a party stoutly resisted the temptation to turn the 
occasion to party account, either by appeals to the alarms of the British 
taxpayer or by encouraging any note of discord on the Irish benches. 
Mr. Morley’s frank encouragement of the Tory policy of conciliation 
was perhaps the very noblest service to Ireland of a noble life. Mr. 
John Burns’s brave speech, full of the strong democratic sense which 
was not to be frightened even by the startling ransom of 12,000,000/. 
for the Irish landlords, was another of the phenomena of the time. 
Such minor notes of discontent from the Nationalist camp as the use 
of the frigid (though protocolly accurate) description of ‘ the Chairman’ 
in lieu of ‘my hon. friend and leader,’ in reference to Mr. Redmond, 
passed unperceived in the House of Commons in the circumambient 
air of good-fellowship and good-cheer. The average Liberal, like the 
average Irishman, would have taken it for a joke, though a very bad 
joke, if a distinguished leader of the Irish party told him, as he told 
the Hon. Bourke Cockran, the renowned American statesman, to his 
consternation, on the day when the Bill was passing through its last 
triumphant stage in the House of Commons : ‘ If this Act works it will 
put an end to the National movement within two years.’ There were 
probably at the moment not fifty responsible Irishmen in Ireland or 
out of it who agreed with the prophet of evil. It is pretty safe to 
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assume that men like Mr. Morley and Mr. Burns felt, like ourselves, 
that, although Home Rule was seldom mentioned in the debates, it 
was because it was in everybody’s mind and was tacitly recognised on 
both sides to be, in some form and with whatever limitations, the * 
inevitable outcome of the Unionist admission that no English Govern- 
ment could settle the most difficult of all Irish questions, and that 
Irishmen had actually settled it for themselves. Home Rule was 
coming, not as the upshot of party intrigues, but of actual experience 
visible to Englishmen of all parties and commanding the admiration of 
them all. Had the Act only been allowed to work itself out in the 
same spirit of robust common-sense and generous reciprocity in which 
it originated and was debated, no English party thenceforward could 
have resisted the evidence of Irish capacity for self-government or 
worked itself into an alarm for a minority that had been treated with 
a justice not merely heaped-up but flowing over by their fellow- 
countrymen. 

Unhappily, even this plain proof that the Act might be made the 
means of transferring the whole soil of Ireland to the people and of 
removing the last solid objection to self-government at the same time, 
was not enough to convince the few but influential men who held the 
fatal doctrine that the only means of saving the national cause was to 
prevent the Purchase Act from working. Their efforts to block land 
purchase were the source and secret of the double disappointment 
of Ireland’s hopes, first from the Unionists and subsequently from the 
Liberals. At the risk of sacrificing the Bill, we had successfully 
insisted that the tenants must be left unfettered to make the best 
bargain they could with their landlords. The Act left them free to 
hold out for their own purchase-price, or not to purchase at all. Before 
the Act came into force, the Directory of the United Irish League (the 
properly accredited authority for the purpose) met, under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. Redmond, and agreed unanimously upon plans for 
testing the Act by a series of experiments on carefully chosen estates, 
conducted scrupulously in the spirit of the land conference agree- 
ment, but essential in order to guard the tenants against improvident 
bargains and to protect their interests in those particulars in which 
the Act had failed to give effect to the recommendations of the con- 
ference. The sufficiency or insufficiency of the directory’s plans need 
not be discussed here, further than to remark that the rough standard 
of price contemplated by them—viz. twenty-two years’ purchase of 
second term rents already reduced for the second time by twenty-two 
per cent., and eighteen and a-half years’ purchase for first term and 
non-judicial rents (which were then four-fifths of the whole)—has so 
marvellously stood the test of experience that it is substantially the 
standard of fair prices laid down by the Estates Commissioners in their 
Report of last year, and wherever it has been followed has given 
contentment both to tenant-purchasers and to vendors. Considering 
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the discipline with which the tenant-farmers were organised at the 
time in a tremendous trades-union extending to almost every parish 
in the country, it cannot now be doubted that had the directory’s 
' experimental plans only been allowed free play from the Nationalist 
side, their standard of prices would have irresistibly prevailed, and the 
process of transferring the ownership of the soil from landlords to 
occupiers would have been by this time four-fifths completed, on terms 
roughly two years’ purchase less than the prices which ensued upon 
the break-up of the arrangements for testing the Act. The point, 
however, is that, whether their programme was a wise or an unwise 
one, it was the programme resolved upon by Mr. Redmond and 
the body invested with supreme authority for that purpose by the 
Nationalist constitution, and that from the moment it was agreed upon 
the three eminent Irishmen above referred to, two of whom were 
members of the directory but absented themselves from its delibera- 
tions and made no suggestions of their own to their colleagues, 
‘launched a determined campaign.’ (to use the words of a subsequent 
public avowal under the hand of one of them) to discredit, obstruct, 
and destroy the plans of their leader and of the constituted national 
authority. At a moment when reserve and abstention from appeals 
to passion and prejudice were essential, if the delicate task of continu- 
ing and consolidating the groundwork of the conference and the 
Parliamentary debates was to have a chance, Mr. Redmond and myself 
were assailed in the Press and on the platforms, by colleagues of un- 
disputed influence, as having ‘ passed a vote of confidence in Dublin 
Castle,’ and as having been ‘ hypnotised by Dunraven’ ; the Act which 
placed it in the power of the Irish people to abolish landlordism was 
denounced as a colossal conspiracy of the landlords to swindle and. 
bankrupt the country ; a rival set of resolutions to the authorised 
programme of the National Directory—resolutions breathing hatred 
and insult to the minority the country had spent the previous six 
months endeavouring to conciliate—was openly promulgated in his 
own constituency by Mr. Dillon ; all the hotheads and soreheads of the 
party were stirred up to disobey the instructions from the directory 
to preach a cautious and unaggressive adherence to the plans for 
systematically testing the Act ; the reckless and unthinking elements 
of the public boards were set to work to give the revolt some semblance 
of popular authority by resolutions conceived as though insults to the 
landlords’ and the tenants’ representatives at the land conference 
(including the leader of the Irish people) were the whole duty of a 
courageous patriotism. 

The worst of it was that ‘the determined campaign ’ was ‘ launched’ 
patently not for the purpose of facilitating land purchase in the tenants’ 
interest, but for the purpose of making land purchase impracticable. 

The landlords singled out for opprobrium were not the crusted old 
territorialists who refused to sell on any terms, but those who had 
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honestly striven for the abolition of landlordism and given hostages 
of their sincerity on their own estates. Mr. Lindsay Talbot Crosbie 
was the only landlord in Kerry who sold at eighteen and a-half years’ 
purchase. Lord Dunraven set the still more patriotic example of 
leaving the price of his estate to be settled by the Estates Commissioners, 
who commanded all but universal confidence. Prudence, not to talk 
of any gentler sentiment, would have dictated appreciation of such 
examples. Lord Dunraven and Mr. Talbot Crosbie were, on the con- 
trary, made the butts against which every shaft barbed by the ancient 
crimes of landlordism and the iniquities of the Act were directed. 
The terms of purchase openly set up in antagonism to the ‘ hypnotised ’ 
programme of the National Directory—viz. seventeen years’ purchase 
of second term rents and thirteen and a-half of first term rents—if they 
had been proposed to the land conference would have been scouted 
with indignation, if not indeed laughed at as a practical joke by the 
landlord representatives. Experience has proved them to be so 
impracticable that, although the men who propounded them bave 
been for the past three years the undisputed masters of the national 
organisation, not a single body of tenants have made themselves 
ridiculous by putting forward such a demand, not to talk of securing 
its acceptance. But the impracticability of the programme was just 
its recommendation. If the calamity to the national movement 
predicted to Mr. Bourke Cockrane was to be averted, the Act must 
either not work, or must work in a way to bring discredit and confusion 
on its authors. 

Mr. Redmond and those he then confided in had two ways of 
dealing with this situation. Nobody would have doubted then (and 
I think few will doubt even now) that if a National Convention 
had been called together, and the conspiracy that was on foot to wreck 
the programme of the authoritative governing body of the League 
and its leader fully explained to them, ‘the determined campaign’ 
would have been brought to a summary conclusion, and its leaders, 
eminent though they were, taught that party discipline was irrecon- 
cilable with their wholly unauthorised and irresponsible proceedings. 
But a public censure of three distinguished Irishmen, for (as it might 
well seem to the unreflecting) not sparing the landlords and standing 
by the old methods of fighting them, would leave a permanent soreness 
and sense of discouragement in the country, would be magnified in 
England into the outbreak of a fresh Parnell split minus Parnell, 
and would have encouraged the incorrigible section of the landlords 
(always numerous and brutally unreasonable enough) to put forward 
exorbitant demands which would obstruct and discredit the Act far 
more effectively than ‘the determined campaigners ’ could do. 

No such heroic remedy would have been required to preserve 
the national unity and save the credit of the country. The people 
were tragically unaware of what was going on. They had not the 
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smallest suspicion that the familiar old attacks on the landlords 
and exhortations to pay no more than ‘prairie value’ were part 
of a systematic campaign to put off the abolition of landlordism 
for another generation and demolish the entire policy of conciliation 
to which the country, through all its authentic mouthpieces, had 
pledged its honour. Mr. Redmond, as the national leader, had only, 
with the clearness and restraint of language of which he is a master, 
to give the country even the most temperate warning of the danger— 
to remind them that the plans formulated by the directory represented 
the policy reaffirmed again and again by the party, by the League and 
by the National Convention, and that neither these plans, nor any 
other plans, once deliberately agreed upon, could have any hope of 
success except by the united and loyal support of all good Irishmen— 
and public opinion would have been instantly steadied, and the 
minority would have silently recognised their responsibilities. I re- 
peatedly pressed upon Mr. Redmond that he, and he alone, was in a 
position to take this action, and that by this action alone was it now 
possible to prevent our arrangements for testing the Act from ending 
in chaos and discredit all round. 

By some strange mischance an event occurred at this juncture 
which paralysed Mr. Redmond’s authority as an adviser on the land 
question. It was announced that he had sold his own estate in Wex- 
ford at twenty-four and a-half years’ purchase. The estate was a low- 

ented one in a rich part of the country, and if the bargain had been 
delayed for six months until a moderate standard of price had been 
established for the inferior land in poorer regions, the transaction 
would have excited little comment. Unluckily it was one of the 
first sales announced, it was effected without the knowledge of any of 
Mr. Redmond’s colleagues, and it followed within a few weeks of the 
eighteen and a-half to twenty-two years’ programme which the direc- 
tory, under the presidency of Mr. Redmond, had resolved to advise 
the country to stand out for. The whole of the unreasonable land- 
lords, and a great many of the reasonable ones, instantly raised the cry, 
‘Why should we accept less than your own leader received?’ The 
terms were subsequently modified, but the harm had been done. The 
announcement was largely answerable for the excessive prices the 
breakdown of the directory’s programme enabled the landlords sub- 
sequently to exact. Still worse, it created a profound resentment and 
distrust among the farmers, and placed so effective a weapon in the 
hands of the enemies of the policy of conciliation as seriously to 
threaten Mr. Redmond’s continuance in the leadership, and especially 
to daunt him from any attempt to enforce respect for those plans for 
testing the Act which, to all seeming, he had been himself the first to 
violate. This was the real secret of his hesitation to put down his foot 
upon the plot of three men and their newspaper for the frustration of 
the land conference policy. His fear that the threat of Mr. Dillon 
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‘to take the field’ would be carried out, and that the result would 
be a split in which we should have the only Nationalist daily news- 
paper against us, became an obsession. 

Circumstances which it is needless here to enlarge upon had thrown 
upon my shoulders a special weight of responsibility in the eyes of the 
country. The Irish party, the United Irish League, and the strong 
sense of the country were still in all but unbroken strength behind 
the conference policy, and needed only some authoritative hint that 
it was in danger to rally in overwhelming force to the support of party 
discipline and majority rule. Even the soreness caused by the Wexford 
mishap could have been instantly dissipated by the consciousness of 
a higher danger, as it subsequently was by my resignation. But it was 
Mr. Redmond alone who was in a position to convey the warning with 
the authority of the leader of the party and the League. Had I, who 
occupied no official position either in the party or in the League, taken 
it upon myself to expose the proceedings which were secretly foiling 
the plans of the directory, demoralising the party, and destroying all 
hope of fair-play for the land conference policy, the silence of the 
authorised leader of the people as to the danger would have been 
quoted with fatal effect as a proof that the danger was an imaginary 
one. The ‘determined campaign’ would have proceeded unrebuked, 
all chance of experimentally testing the Purchase Act according to our 
own plans would have been lost, chaos would have reigned in the 
national councils, the evil counsellors in the landlord camp would have 
regained the ascendency, the failure of the Act would have been 
saddled upon the policy of conciliation, all the hopes we had built upon 
the friendly working of the Act—the conversion of a country of peasant 
proprietors into a hive of prospering industry ; the peacefulness that 
would have enabled us to cover the expenses of flotation of land loans 
out of economies in the police and judicial establishments ; the growing 
trustfulness, buoyancy, and good fellowship among all parties and 
classes which would make the settlement of the University question, 
of the labourers question, and the self-government question by mutual 
agreement infinitely a less thorny matter than the solution of the 
agrarian difficulty; the ever-widening confidence of British parties 
in the friendliness and capacity of the Irish people and in the good 
faith of their leaders—would have been madly sacrificed. 

There was one alternative, and one only, to resolute action by Mr. 
Redmond. The determination to block land purchase was not then 
so manifest as it is now; it was only just to responsible Irishmen to 
assume that they had not lightly set themselves to shipwreck the 
directory’s plans for the peaceful utilisation of the Purchase Act 
without having some better plans of their own for extracting superior 
benefits for the country from the Act by warlike methods. As their 
appeals to the old passions and suspicions would inevitably nullify 
our own plans, which required unclouded trust by the people and 
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loyal co-operation of their leaders for their success, it only remained, 
failing a firm stand by Mr. Redmond, to give a free stage to whatever 
more heroic measures might be in the minds of the ‘determined 
campaigners’ for the guidance of the Irish tenantry in the most 
important transactions of their lives. To become myself a participator 
in the destruction of the magnificent work of the previous twelve 
months and in the breach of all our pledges as a party and a nation 
was, of course, impossible. The consciousness of the immeasurable 
loss the country was sustaining in sacrificing the policy of conciliation 
was present to my mind with a vividness that might be truly described 
as anguish. But there was one other prospect still more horrible— 
that of the split, with all its odious personal developments, into which 
a struggle between the two policies in such a crisis in the country’s 
destiny would have infallibly degenerated. Mr. Redmond afterwards 
excused himself for throwing in his fortunes with the wreckers of 
the policy he believed in, by the curious plea, ‘ Better be united in 
a short-sighted and foolish policy than be divided in a far-seeing 
and wise one.’ The fallacy of the aphorism is that it mistakes 
unity for the end when it is only a means. The Irish party have 
enjoyed as absolute a unity as a political party ever posesssed 
for the last three years in pursuit of ‘a short-sighted and unwise 
policy,’ with the results over which Ireland and her friends are 
groaning to-day. ‘Unity in a far-seeing and wise policy’ might 
easily have been assured at that moment had Mr. Redmond himself 
not failed in that prescient courage which failed him again at the late 
National Convention. But I thought then, and I think now, that 
even all the disasters in the working of the Purchase Act, the loss of 
national credit and the set-back to Home Rule, which have been the 
penalty of the abandonment of the policy of conciliation in 1903, are 
infinitely less damaging to Ireland than would have been the loathsome 
civil war that must have followed any attempt of an individual to 
enforce obedience to the decisions of the directory while the respon- 
sible leader stood tremblingly aloof. 
My resignation took place in the first days of November 1903. 
From that time forth—it is a fact, and anything except a boast— 
so far as the Nationalist party were concerned, the policy of conciliation 
ceased to exist. The directory’s plans were dropped ; the friendliness 
of the land conference days and of the Parliamentary days gave 
place to an undisguised attempt to rekindle the passions of the old 
land war ; no further communications passed between the Irish party 
and the Government on the one hand or the conference landlords on 
the other ; and little more than a month went by before Mr. Redmond 
had so far accepted the new situation as to declare in Waterford that 
Mr. Wyndham and his Government were ‘ prisoners in a condemned 
cell’ and must be ruthlessly made away with. For what reason, 
nobody has ever attempted to explain. I have time and again invited 
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the anti-conciliationists to point to a single particular in which Mr. 
Wyndham or Sir Antony MacDonnell had gone back an inch from 
their promises up to the date of my resignation, which was also the 
date at which the entente, by the deliberate will of the Nationalist 
leaders, came to an end. Attempts have been made to invent an 
ex post facto justification by quoting what Mr. Wyndham did 
six months or twelve months afterwards, when he was fighting for 
his life against the assaults of the Irish party; and in particular 
he has been accused of introducing a lame and impotent Labourers 
Bill and shirking a University Bill altogether. It is quite true; 
but his failures were a consequence of his desertion by the Irish 
party, and not its cause. As mentioned already, when Mr. Dillon 
went down to Swinford to make the speech which wrecked the policy 
of conciliation, he and we were aware that ‘the Castle people’ had 
made up their minds to deal with the University question in the 
forthcoming session, and were eager for a conference on the land 
conference lines ‘to strengthen their hands,’ and that influence than 
which there could be scarcely any higher was being brought to bear upon 
the most powerful Protestants of the North to predispose them towards 
a settlement of the question. Knowing all which, conferences, concilia- 
tion, Mr. Wyndham, and all his works were laughed to scorn, and the 
flag of revolt raised against the plans of Mr. Redmond and the National 
Directory for making straight their paths. 

Let it be borne in mind that all this was not the work of the Irish 
party, much less of the Irish people. It was the work of three men, 
unquestionably of eminent services and high character, one of whom 
had given up his connection with the Irish party in despair seven 
years before, and had obtained the control of the national organ for 
the express purpose of supporting the decisions of the majority. 
It was their eminence and their unsullied character which alone 
saved their revolt from being laughable in its indefensibility. Every 
successive step taken by Mr. Redmond and his colleagues of the 
land conference was taken after full consultation with the constituted 
national authorities, and under the sanction of their repeated votes 
of approval. Those who—from motives of patriotism which nobody 
will question—hated the land conference policy as a national curse, 
never frankly explained their position to the party, to the Directory of 
the League, or to the country through the National Convention, 
absented themselves from the deliberations of all these bodies, and 
‘launched their determined campaign’ against the decisions of these 
bodies and of their leader with no more constitutional warrant than 
the first three passers-by who might put their heads together to 
disrupt the national forces. 

The revolt might at least have had some retrospective justifica- 
tion if the zesylt was even to improve the tenants’ chances of better 
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bargains under the Purchase Act. The result was all the other way. 
The control of the party and of the national organisation was no 
sooner placed at their undisputed service, and the obnoxious plans 
for a friendly test of the Act abandoned, than two of the trio—the only 
two with any power of directing a fierce agitation—quitted the country 
altogether. No counter-machinery of any kind was devised for the 
tenants’ guidance and protection. No hint was given of how the 
thirteen and a half years’ purchase suggested in lieu of the directory’s 
standard was to be worked out in practice. We had pleaded in vain 
for six months’ patience and self-restraint while we were trying out 
our peaceful experiment. The conciliationists were no sooner gone 
than the anti-conciliationists lapsed into a six months’ inaction and 
disappeared from the field, leaving nothing but chaos and red ruin 
behind them. The tenants, whom no force could keep from grasping 
at the tremendous advantages of occupying ownership, were left to 
scramble pell-mell for their holdings in leaderless and unorganised 
groups. Prices depended not upon the Act, but upon the prudence 
and strength of the tenants’ combination. That combination was 
for all practical purposes effaced when the directory’s plans were 
defeated. The Act was not even blocked, for within six months 
nearly a fourth of the whole land of the country was purchased, but 
purchased at fully two years’ purchase higher than the figures for 
which the directory had pledged themselves to hold out, and which 
according to all human calculation they must have obtained by the 
mixture of firmness and friendliness with which they proposed to 
approach the Act in its administration. Worse still, the great move- 
ment of national reform, buoyancy, and regeneration of which the 
abolition of landlordism was only to be a first step, was brought to a 
dead stop. 

The people of Cork City, with a partiality of which it is impos- 
sible for the writer, at least, to think without emotion, refused 
flatly to consent to my resignation of my seat, and preferred to 
disfranchise a vast commercial community with a population of 
100,000 for more than twelve months rather than elect anyone in 
my stead. In vain I pressed upon them that, the object of my 
resignation having been to give the anti-conciliationists that full 
and fair trial for any alternative policy of their own which they 
had refused to give to the authorised national policy, nothing would 
induce me to enter upon any warfare against them; still less was 
it possible for me to rejoin the party while they were engaged in 
stultifying their own action for the previous twelve months and 
destroying what I held to be the best opportunity that had ever 
come for obtaining for our people the ownership of the soil and 
the blessings of self-government. The invariable reply of my 
wonderful constituents was that time would justify me, that 
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they were content to wait, and must decline to discuss the 
question any further. Their hands were forced towards the close of 
the session of 1904 by an Irish enfant terrible, equally happy in tilting 
at the Irish party or myself, moving the writ without the leave of the 
people of Cork or of anybody else. English readers may be spared 
any detail of the embarrassments in which my re-election without my 
knowledge or desire placed me. Suffice it to say, that nearly twelve 
months having passed without the anti-conciliationists providing the 
country with any substitute whatever for the national policy they 
had reduced to a nullity, Mr. Wyndham, Lord Dudley, and Sir 
Antony MacDonnell being still at Dublin Castle, and the breach with 
them and with the conciliation wing of the landowners not being 
yet altogether past healing—I felt coerced so far to obey the wish 
of my faithful constituency as to undertake one effort more to recall 
the party and the United Irish League to the principles of conciliation 
and of thé union of all parties, classes, and creeds for common Irish 
purposes, which still stood unretracted on their books as the national 
policy. 

By a coincidence which led the anti-conciliationists into one of 
their absurd hallucinations as to the occult plottings between Mr. 
Wyndham, Sir Antony MacDonnell, Lord Dunraven, and myself, 
my re-election for Cork synchronised with the formation of the 
Irish Reform Association (in which the conference landlords had 
once more rallied) and the publication of their first manifestoes 
shadowing forth their devolutionary programme. Like all the 
other subsequent imputations against me, the suspicion was a 
fiction pure and simple. Frank and constant communication 
between the parties to a great national pact might have in- 
creased tenfold the chances of a happy dénouement, and, it is not 
perhaps too arrogant to suggest, the contact might have exercised 
at least as powerful an influence in winning over Unionist statesmen 
to our national ideals as in perverting the representatives of the 
Irish party from the instincts and convictions of their lives. I knew 
so much, however, of the mischief that might be wrought by 
suggestions, in the minds of a people suspicious with an hereditary 
suspiciousness only too easily accounted for, that, in order to qualify 
myself for the dangerous apostleship of peace in Ireland, I took care 
to guard myself by precautions which, to men accustomed to happier 
political conditions, may seem superfluous almost to the point of 
absurdity, but of which events have only too strikingly demonstrated 
the wisdom. For example, I have never to this hour had any personal 
relations with Mr. Wyndham except across the floor of the House of 
Commons. Any communications with him throughout the land 
conference crisis and the land purchase debates, on which so much 
depended for both of us and for higher interests, were carried out 
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wholly through Mr. Redmond, as were my communications with Sir 
Antony MacDonnell and Lord Dunraven in Mr. Redmond’s presence. 
I was so careful to avoid the slightest appearance of interfering behind 
the backs of those with whom the responsibility for the tactics of the 
Irish party now lay, that, from the date of my resignation until the 
publication of the devolution manifestoes nine months afterwards, 
I had no relations of any sort, personal or written, with Mr. Wyndham, 
Lord Dudley, Sir Antony MacDonnell, or Lord Dunraven, or with 
anybody on their behalf. It is perfectly possible that the Cork 
election was not without its influence in determining Lord Dunraven 
and his official coadjutors to make their plunge. My return to the 
scene on the affectionate compulsion of the city long recognised 
as the Nationalist capital of Ireland, was the first event for nine months 
that offered the smallest hope of re-establishing the union of parties 
and classes which ‘the determined campaign’ of Messrs. Dillon and 
Sexton had broken off the previous winter. But what is quite certain 
is that during the whole period of the mysterious Wyndham-and- 
MacDonnell ‘ dinner-party,’ and of Lord Dudley’s revision and approval] 
of the devolution proposals, and of Lord Dunraven and Sir Antony’s 
romantic visits to Lord Lansdowne in the pleasant waters of Kenmare 
Bay for the exchange of views in respect of the proposed manifesto, 
neither I, nor, so far as I know, any other Nationalist, had any hand, 
act, or part in those attempts of high-minded Tory statesmen and 
enlightened Irish country gentlemen to re-establish on the basis of 
concessions to the Irish passion for self-government the policy of 
conciliation which had already worked the miracle of decreeing the 
abolition of landlordism with scarcely a dissenting voice in either 
island, in any British or Irish party, or in either House of Parliament, 
twelve months before. 

The moment was so propitious that Mr. Redmond, who was in 
New York, free from the fetters of ‘the determined campaigners,’ 
when the Irish Reform Association launched their first manifesto, 
hailed the action of those patriotic Irish nobles and landed men with 
rapture, as the certain harbinger of Home Rule. It was only on his 
return under the tutelage of the anti-conciliationist politicians in 
Dublin, that he surrendered his own intuitive judgment of the advan- 
tages of the new movement, as he surrendered it on the land purchase 
question on the threat of a split the previous winter, and as he sur- 
rendered it again the other day at the first breath of a storm arising 
from misconception and misinformation at the Dublin Convention. 
The remembrance of his own first action did not prevent him, in his 
search for some rag of apology for his pitiful predicament as to the 
Birrell Bill, from telling the convention in my absence that the abandon- 
ment of Gladstonian Home Rule for devolution by the Liberal Govern- 
ment was due to my ‘hailing the proposal of Lord Dunraven with 
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approval and delight.’ Even for a politician in so tight a corner, 
it was not a very chivalrous insinuation against a man who absented 
himself from public affairs for this entire session for the special purpdse 
of leaving Mr. Redmond and his friends absolutely unembarrassed in 
their dealings with Mr. Birrell. 


Witiiam O’Brien. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


DISCONTENT IN INDIA 


Ra’iyat chu bikhand, u sultan darakht, 
Darakht, ai pisar, bashad az bikh sakht.—Saoz. 


The people are the roots, the king the tree; 
As are the roots, so strong the tree will be. 


Ir must be acknowledged that there is unrest in India. Perhaps 
the British public would like to know the views of a Hindu—a British 
subject, who has spent the best part of his life in a Native State in 
India—upon the present discontent. My views are those of an Indian 
who is acquainted with the administration both of British India and 
Native India. From the Indian point of view, therefore, I propose 
(1) to examine the causes of the present unrest, (2) to point out some 
mistakes in the past, (3) to offer some suggestions for the future. 

I am afraid that there is no denying the fact that, in spite of the 
last 150 years of British administration, there is still a great gulf 
between the East and the West : I should not like to call this by the 
hard name of racial animosity, but, the manners and customs of the 
two races being so different, the Indian finds it difficult to accommodate 
himself to English ways ; he may admire the excellent work done by 
Englishmen, but he does not like the way in which it is done: he 
appreciates the ‘ pax Britannica’ and has no substitute to offer for 
it. The Indians are a sensitive people, and they take offence at things 
which were never meant to offend them ; executive measures of the 
Government are, through the methods of their application, felt to 
be irksome : there is a general wish that more attention were paid to 
Oriental prejudices. 

‘The Indian is essentially the caste man, the Saxon is charac- 
teristically the no-caste man, and it is difficult to produce a mutual 
understanding. Just as in England the people are too democratic 
for the Government, in India the Government is too democratic for 
the people.’! The English have been in India over three centuries. 
The keen observer may always notice that anything like permanent 
influence has been exercised by India on Englishmen and not by 


1 Greater Britain, by Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P., v. 2, p. 216. 
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Englishmen on India. Notwithstanding Christian missionary enterprise, 
England has so far failed in removing the aloofness of the Indian 
mind. Even to-day not only the masses in India, but the educated 
classes, are separated by a gulf of thought and aspiration. Even the 
Indian convert to Christianity remains an Indian at heart, though he 
may himself be unconscious of the fact. Bengal’s greatest poet, Michael 
M. Dutt, though a Christian, with an English wife, breathed Hinduism 
in every line of his works. The majority of Indian Christian converts 
are in Southern India, where I have spent the best part of my life. 
Often I noticed that the ‘tilak’ or ‘ battu’ (Hindu caste marks of 
sandalwood paste) and even the holy tuft of hair on the head (variously 
called the ‘tiki,’ ‘choti,’ and ‘jhuttu’) are preserved with pride. 
Christian converts all over India show a perceptible indifference to, 
their white co-religionists. Even the uneducated Mehomedan, who 
sometimes in conversation refers rather scornfully to his Hindu neigh- 
bour as ‘kafar’ (infidel), shakes hands with him in the bazar for 
the purpose of expressing their joint distaste for the English. There 
is no denying the fact that there is an invisible barrier between the 
Indian and the English. The Hindu and the Mehomedan may 
occasionally have differences between themselves, but against the 
English they are generally drawn together by—call it Asiatic comity 
or anti-English feeling. 

M. Darmesteter was perhaps the keenest observer among foreign 
writers on India. He wrote that the English in India are unable 
‘to enter into the heart of these vast multitudes, so gentle, so weak, 
so ready to open and to give themselves if only one could speak with 
them.’ Without true sympathy inferiority cannot pardon the 
superior strength of ‘silent, haughty, but conscientious masters.’ 
Sir John Strachey admits that ‘the ordinary Englishman is too 
rough, and vigorous, and straightforward to be a very agreeable 
person to a majority of the natives in India.’ To the Oriental mind 
roughness counteracts the good effect produced by straightforward- 
ness. The main point is that there is a sort of racial dislike, or 
whatever it may be called, always ready for the agitator to work 
upon. The Indian National Congress, though it has failed to attract 
the Mehomedan, has worked upon this feeling with some success. 
It is not difficult for the Congress to raise cries against the Govern- 
ment, to levy baseless charges of broken faith, to impute improper 
motives, and pass Resolutions aiming at the substitution of native 
for British rule. The Indian National Congress applies metaphysical 
rights and abstract doctrines to public affairs and promises eternal 
damnation to those who have the courage to disagree with it. 
The policy of the Congress is seldom rational. Instead of reasoned 
judgment, uncontrolled emotion is evident in its proceedings. 
Its leaders seem to be incapable of plainly enumerating their 
alleged grievances without trope and invective. In their vehemence 
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they have banished the graces; their language is often not that of 
statesmen, as they would have themselves regarded, but of irrespon- 
sible ranters. Burke denounced the French Constitution as being 
‘a building composed of untempered mortar—the work of Goths and 
Vandals, where everything was disjointed and inverted.’ If the 
average Englishman has a similar opinion of the Congress, its 
leaders are alone to blame. The existence and the policy of the 
Indian National Congress have undoubtedly made for unrest in 
India. The Congress party simply talk Utopian politics. Questions of 
vital importance.to India are never even discussed. Take for instance 
the question of Imperial Preference. There is not a syllable about it 
in the Congress proceedings. The subjects with which the Congress 
deals annually affect only a fraction of the population. The jury 
system, for instance, affects only those concerned with the law-courts. 
The separation of the judicial and executive would touch only a 
limited number. A question of Tariff must affect the whole popula- 
tion, who are all consumers of something. 

The organisation of the Congress has made the dissemination of 
its aims and views throughout India possible. Individual members 
of the Congress party have their own reasons for the activity they 
display, such as alleged grievances to proclaim or revenge, the 
necessity for advertising themselves as leaders, an ambition to pose 
as patriots, the desire to embarrass the Government and obtain con- 
cessions to agitation, as (they see) concessions have been made to the 
Irish agitators. It does not seem to occur to them that the British 
Government, when they choose to exert themselves, are strong enough 
to annihilate them : meanwhile they trade on the forbearance of the 
Government. Besides the Congress organisation in India there is the 
English branch of the Indian National Congress, dependent on the 
leadership and support of a few ‘ ex-civilians,’ some of them members 
of Parliament, with a newspaper ‘India’ to proclaim its views ; it 
has been publicly said, by a high English authority, with perfect 
accuracy, that ‘the sedition which was causing much grave anxiety 
in certain parts of India was as much due to deliberate encouragement 
from our own countrymen in this country as it was to any causes in 
India.’ There was an open field of dislike for the opponents of Govern- 
ment to operate upon, there were organised bodies of opponents ready 
and anxious to take overt action, material for criticism is always 
forthcoming or can be manufactured : is it a wonder that disturbances 
took place in Eastern Bengal? That they should spread to the 
Panjab was only to be expected. I do not claim to have given an 
exhaustive list of the causes of unrest in India. It is sufficient, 
perhaps, to have indicated the possible and probable course which 
the recent developments of discontent have taken in Eastern Bengal 
and the Panjab. The disturbances in the Panjab were not started 
with a view to overthrow the British Government, for even the most 
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rabid Congress extremists know that they cannot run a Government 
for twenty-four hours. The Panjab disturbances were simply an 
opportunity created to express their dislike to the English. 

I will now invite attention to some of the matters in which I 
venture to think the Government have been ill-advised or have acted 
with ignorance in the past, though they have doubtless been actuated 
by the best intentions. The mistake which led to the Mutiny of 
1857 is not likely to be repeated: but it is possible for the Govern- 
ment to make a number of smaller mistakes which in the aggregate 
have no inconsiderable effect. It is as if a person were to neglect 
the recurrence of many symptoms of a malady and then be astonished 
at finding himself the victim of some incurable disease. In the first 
place, the Government are so confident of their ultimate strength that 
they from time to time lop off portions of their power and present them” 
to their opponents. Many of their difficulties are of their own creation. 
They allow their authority to be attacked with impunity. They allow, 
under the Statute of 1892, interpellations in the Legislative Councils 
which aim sometimes at disparaging the policy and measures of the 
Government, the acts of their officers, and the British Raj generally ; 
they allow the utmost freedom of debate over the annual Budgets, when 
elaborate essays are read by some of the non-official members, full of 
hostile criticism of the Government, their policy and their acts ; these 
essays are repeated and glorified in the vernacular Press, while the 
official replies are generally ignored and omitted. Again, this vernacular 
Press is allowed to carp at Government and their officers without 
restraint, disseminating lies, half-truths, and vilifying statements: I 
say, without restraint, for the vilified officers have not hitherto been 
permitted to prosecute without the sanction of Government, which is 
seldom given ; the lies spread abroad are so rarely or so tardily con- 
tradicted that they practically hold the field, and the few Press 
prosecutions instituted have but a temporary and individual effect. 

The Government of India’s recent Resolution empowering the 
various Provincial Governments to institute prosecutions in all 
cases of wilful infringement of Press laws raises an important question. 
The majority of the offenders no doubt are, and will be, the publishers 
of vernacular papers, as was the case in the Press prosecutions that 
followed the murders of Lieutenant Ayerst and Mr. Rand ten years 
ago. Who will pay the expenses of these prosecutions? The 
Government of course. In other words, the taxpayers of the country, 
the majority of them—the masses—being quite illiterate, who derive 
no direct or indirect benefit from any newspapers, will have to pay the 
cost. Owing tothe disturbances created by the preaching of the verna- 
cular Press, the Government have been put to the expense of employ- 
ing extra police, and the military authorities may be perfectly justified 
in asking for extra regiments to keep the peace of the vast continent 
of India. Who again pays the cost? Surely the dumb millions. 
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The educated classes, being hardly one per cent. of the population, pay 
only an infinitesimal fraction of the expenditure of the Indian Empire. 
The matter therefore, put in a nutshell, comes to this. Are the Govern- 
ment justified in allowing the microscopic minority of the educated 
classes to indulge in the luxury of manufacturing sedition, and then 
making the poor innocent dumb millions pay for the expenses of 
Press prosecutions and extra military and police charges? The 
persons who cause the trouble should be made to pay. Why should 
the seditious vernacular Press be treated differently? The only 
solution is, perhaps, in the modification of the freedom of the vernacular 
Press, so as to prevent extra expenditure in Press prosecutions and 
military and police measures falling upon the innocent masses. The 
Government owe it not only to themselves, but to hundreds of 
millions of their innocent and loyal subjects, that they should not 
allow any Indian town to be turned into a veritable pandemonium. 

The unbridled license of the vernacular Press has made patriotism 
synonymous with incendiarism, as the preliminary rehearsals of the 
spirit of insurrection in Rawal Pindi have recently shown. The 
‘ patriots’ for months lost their heads, and now they have lost their 
feet. Two of them have now to serve their terms in jail, and two 
have left the scene covered with odium and discredit. But the verna- 
cular Press, in doggerel verse and magniloquent prose, continues to do 

incalculable mischief among an ignorant population. Instead of 
showing a firm grasp of facts, or a reasonable estimate of proba- 
bilities, the columns of vernacular papers are, as a rule, covered with 
reckless phrases and senseless vituperation of everything English. 
Even the honour of innocent English women is not safe in their hands. 
The native public naturally lose respect for Government and their 
officers when they perpetually read such hostile criticisms, false and 
inaccurate though they may be, of which no notice is taken. The 
indifference of Government is not regarded as a sign of strength, but 
as an admission of weakness. It may be the English view that the 
Government, conscious of its own rectitude, justice, and strength, 
can afford to despise such criticisms, and that scurrility and menda- 
city will recoil on the writers. But that is not the Oriental view, 
and after all the important point to consider is how the action or 
inaction of Government will be and is regarded by the native public 
affected. Disraeli, who excelled most British statesmen in his intui- 
tive grasp of Indian affairs, said : ‘ Never mind what are your inten- 
tions, the question is, what are their (Indians’) thoughts—what their 
inferences %” ? 

From the Oriental point of view, the English seldom know when 
and how to yield, or when and how to enforce. In Bengal, when 
the rabid extremists were openly preaching ‘ bahiskaran ’—(expulsion 
of the English)—the laws were despoiled of all their respected and 

2 Disraeli, by Walter Sichel, p. 219. 
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salutary terrors, the inaction of the Government was a subject of 
ridicule in the bazars of Upper India. The Government should now 
ponder and reflect, and their wide grasp of generalities should keep 
exact pace with a close mastery of detail of Oriental ways. Then and 
then only will they be able to act with telling strokes, with special 
regard to a balance of expediencies. Without that the British Indian 
constitution is a scheme upon paper, an artificial arrangement, and 
by no means a living, active, and effective constitution. The strength 
of an Empire depends on how far the administration is suitable to the 
temper and mental habits of the people. An administration which 
is simply based on bare logical reasons, and not clothed in convenience 
and custom, in the affections of the people on one side, and a familiarity 
with their history on the other, cannot be successful. But unfortu- 
nately the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy seem to glide into a fallacy 
that, so long as their intentions are good, they are bound to earn the 
gratitude of the people. The people of India suffer rather from the 
ignorance than the unkindness of Englishmen. The Oriental mind 
cannot comprehend how the inexhaustible ore of resplendent powers 
is not subtly compounded with a noble sympathy which alone earns 
the gratitude of the Oriental. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak, a Congress leader, said the other day: ‘ We shall 
not give the Government assistance to collect revenue and keep peace. 

. We shall not assist them in carrying on the administration of 
justice. We shall have our own courts, and, if time comes, we shall 
not pay any taxes.’ 

What effect will such utterances have upon the Native Army, which 
is recruited from among the most ignorant masses of India? Does 
any sane man doubt that such utterances of a distinguished Brahman 
will affect the Hindu sepoy and put a great, unnecessary, and unjusti- 
fiable strain on his loyalty? The Home Government are perhaps 
unconscious of the fact that, at the present stage of the transition 
in India, in giving too much licence to the vernacular Press they are 
doing India a real injury in the shape of a great favour. Evidently 
they do not realise that they are thus unwittingly waving a torch 
over a powder magazine. 

I am well aware of the history of the question of the liberty of 
the Press in England and in India, of the argument of the safety-valve, 
and of the value of such means as the vernacular Press affords of 
conveying information to the Government. But I have no hesitation 
in saying—and as an editor of a newspaper in India for many years 
I had ample opportunities of observation—that the unlimited, un- 
bridled licence of the vernacular Press, as now conducted in British 
India, does more harm than good to Government and the country, 
and that no native ruler would tolerate its existence. For a long 
time the Government of India have regarded with exceptional 
tolerance the nuisance of the vernacular Press confided to unpractised 
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hands. As Lord Lytton observed in his memorable speech on the 14th 
of March, 1878, ‘all the more it is incumbent on the Government of 
India to take due care that the gift for which it is responsible shall 
not become a curse instead of a blessing, a stone instead of bread, to 
its recipients.’ The ‘liberty of the Press’ is an attractive phrase, 
common to the British race, but it is an unintelligible, mysterious 
foreign formula to the Indian millions for whose benefit a free Press 
is supposed to be maintained. It is well known that some vernacular 
papers are written down to the level of the lowest intelligence, and 
with an undisguised appeal to the most disloyal sentiments and 
mischievous passions. The ignorant villager regards the vernacular 
Press as a counter in a great game of power in which the rulers and 
the ruled have a tremendous stake to win or lose. To the Oriental 
mind every Press prosecution—successful or otherwise—is a virtual 
defeat of the ruler. A Press prosecution is unknown in Native States 
—it is unthinkable to native rulers. Freedom of the Press is not a 
fetish to be worshipped, but is a privilege to be granted only to the 
intelligent who know how to enjoy it rationally. 

Under recent circumstances, the Government have been allowing 
their power and prestige to be impaired to such a degree that harm 
only can result. The word prestige, I know, will be a red rag to some 
readers, but anybody who knows anything of India knows the import- 
ance attached to prestige, and how it acts as a cheap substitute for 
power and battalions with the native community. Then again the 
Government have not at times been sufficiently careful to maintain the 
authority of their own officers. The latter have on occasions been 
exposed to public censure. It may and will of course be said that if 
a Government official acts wrongly he should be liable to punishment. 
That may be so, and it would be impossible to maintain the proposi- 
tion that Government. officers should be irresponsible and above 
censure. But there are ways and ways of doing things. My point 
is that in some cases censure of officials administered publicly is a 
mistake, as lowering them in the public estimation, diminishing 
their authority and prestige for the future, inviting attack on other 
Government officers, and generally affecting the name of the Govern- 
ment to which they belong. I do not propose to enter into the merits 
of the military controversy of 1905 between the Secretary of State, 
the Viceroy, and Commander-in-Chief, but 1 believe that it is now 
generally admitted that the publication of the despatches and other 
controversial papers was an error. So also the publication of the 
papers, perhaps only a selection of them, connected with the resigna- 
tion of Sir B. Fuller in 1906. Why he should have thought it necessary 
to resign I have never been able to understand. If he had patiently 
submitted to be overruled, time would have justified him. The 
publication of the papers was regarded. as showing that the Govern- 
ment threw over a Lieutenant-Governor as a concession to agitation. 
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Any want of support of its officers shown by Government, any con- 
cession to agitation, only leads to further difficulties, both for the 
officers concerned and for the Government, until sooner or later some 
drastic remedy is required. The general tendency of Government has 
been to diminish the authority of their officers. The working of the 
Local Self-Government Acts of 1882 and since has all operated in 
this direction : though at the same time the officers have been expected 
and required to obtain by influence the same results as they could 
previously have obtained by personal rule. If the Government are 
pleased, as a concession to liberal views, to render the administration 
of the country more difficult, they might reasonably expect some 
return in the shape of greater efficiency or popularity, or at least 
gratitude, but it can hardly be asserted that any of these ends has 
been gained. Calcutta itself affords an object lesson of the effects of 
diminution of authority. Up to about twenty years ago the Chairman 
of the Corporation was also Commissioner of the Police of the town. 
Since these two appointments have been divided, the Chairman has 
lost considerably in prestige, and actually in power. His authority has 
been greatly impaired by legislation. It would be too long a story 
to discuss the whole question of Calcutta municipal administration. 
My point is that Government suffer the authority of their officers 
to be diminished, and that this reacts on the prestige of the Govern- 
ment. English rule in India depends largely on prestige. When it 
is remembered that there are only 78,000 British troops in India, it 
is clear that for every 4,000 natives there is only one British soldier. 
It is the prestige of the white face that keeps the Indian Empire. 
It is very true that ‘the white face in India is the neutral face, 
under which natives of every creed and race are glad to rally.’ ® 
Again, have the Government been sufficiently careful to secure a 
succession of officers of the desirable stamp? There is a widespread 
opinion that, as a whole, the Indian Civil Service has deteriorated, 
is deteriorating, and should be improved. There is no question that 
some of the officers would be ornaments to any service, in respect of 
calibre, conduct, and character ; but on the other hand everyone knows 
that, under the system of open competition, a number of ‘ undesirables ’ 
are recruited whom it would be well to eliminate, though there is at 
present no power of getting rid of the hard bargains. I have had 
many friends in the Indian Civil Service, and know the sterling merits 
of Englishmen as well as any one. But neither can I be blind to 
their defects in individual cases. And it may be admitted that any 
plan for the elimination of undesirables should be applied equally 
to native members of the Indian Civil Service. Moreover, I would 
venture to notice with regret the ignorance of the vernacular languages 
often displayed even by officers who have served for some years in the 
country. It is not only that ludicrous mistakes and scenes take place, 
% Memories, by Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Burne, G.C.LE., K.C.S.L., p. 264. 
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which might well have been spared. But the want of familiarity 
with the language of the people leads to administrative inefficiency, to 
difficulties in official and social intercourse, and to a diminution of the 
power and prestige which the officers of Government ought to possess 
and be able to use. An adequate knowledge of, say, six languages 
—Bengali, Hindustani, Marathi, Gujrati, Tamil, and Telegu—is enough 
for all practical purposes. The ‘hundreds of languages of India’ 
to which the European savant refers need not trouble the average 
Anglo-Indian official. And no single official need learn more than, 
say, one well. Everybody cannot be a language expert, but it should 
not be difficult to devise some means of improving the standard 
required, and much would be gained thereby. 

The rapid communication with England has considerably increased 
the ignorance of Anglo-Indians in Indian matters. Even a short 
privilege leave of a few weeks they now spend out of India. In olden 
times, for want of steamer facilities, they had perforce to spend their 
short leaves in India and therefore saw more of the people whom they 
ruled. Even distinguished Anglo-Indians ‘know very little of the 
modes of thought of the people of India. Some frankly confess their 
inability to understand the Oriental mind, others, on the other hand, 
by applying a Western standard, are misled, and, as authors, hope- 
lessly mislead the future generations of Englishmen. I have the 
highest regard for the Anglo-Indian genius, which has built up the 
greatest Empire in the history of the world—India. But I submit 
that it becomes hopelessly confused when trying to understand the 
psychology of the Oriental mind. Sir John Strachey, one of the 
most distinguished Anglo-Indians, is regarded as an authority on 
Indian matters. Speaking of Native States he says: ‘ There is little 
more sympathy between the people and their rulers than that which 
exists in British territories . . . the Mehomedan Government of 
Hyderabad would be almost as foreign as our own to the people of 
Berar, who are Hindus having nothing in common with their former 
rulers.’ This was, I believe, first written in 1888, and has become 
an Anglo-Indian classic—to question the truth of which would be 
heresy. No wonder no one has questioned the dictum. It was 
fortunate for the cause of truth that Lord Curzon has not agreed with 
this view. In November, 1902, in his speech at the State banquet at 
Jaipur, Lord Curzon said: ‘I have often recapitulated the benefits 
which in my view the continued existence of the Native States confers 
upon Indian society. . . . They have that indefinable quality, endear- 
ing them to the people, that arises from their being born of the soil.’ ° 
Greater familiarity with the lingua jranca of India would have informed 
Sir John Strachey that the native word for Native States (in distinction 
from British India) is ‘ Rajwarah,’ which includes Hindu as well 


4 India: Its Administration and Progress, by Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.L, p. 455. 
5 Lord Curzon in India, by Sir Thomas Raleigh, K.C.S.L., p. 222. 
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a8 Mehomedan States. Though Hyderabad is a Mehomedan State, 
the Prime Minister is a Hindu—and this fact appeals to the senti- 
ment of the millions of Hindu subjects of H.H. the Nizam. It is 
well known that the proud Brahman sepoy mutineers in 1857 flocked 
round the Mogul descendant of the Delhi Emperor, and not round 
a Hindu Raja. There are distinguished Anglo-Indian authorities 
who frankly admit how little they know of the natives of the country 
they rule. Major-General Sir Owen Burne records in his recently 
published work a conversation he had with her late Majesty the 
Queen-Empress Victoria regarding the assassination of Lord Mayo in 
1872: - 

The Queen: ‘ What is your opinion of the motive of the assassin ?’ 

Major Burne: ‘It is difficult, ma’am, to give any opinion of value. Natives 
are so wary, and we know, in reality, so little about them, that such deeds are | 
committed without the possibility of our discovering motives or agency.’ ° 


In another respect, the natives of India have some reason to 
complain of the manners of Europeans towards them. I do not 
mean to suggest for a moment that the officials are ever deliberately 
bad-mannered or rude to Indians, but the fact remains that, 
through ignorance or carelessness, they sometimes treat their visitors, 
acquaintances, or subordinates in a style which is felt to be offensive 
and which precludes any desire for further intercourse. No one 
appreciates good manners more highly than the Indian gentleman, 
he would put up with a good deal to meet with them. An officer 
who understands Oriental manners can carry through an unwelcome 
measure more successfully than the strongest official who disregards 
the amenities of behaviour. To the Oriental bad manners are like a 
wall of ice freezing up all intercourse. It is perhaps hardly a matter 
for the Government to take up or to issue a Resolution on the subject. 
What is required is that the individual Englishmen in India should 
endeavour to learn for themselves in what respects their treatment of 
the natives, unintentional as it generally is, is resented as contrary to 
native ideas. Englishmen are quick enough to observe, though they 
may overlook, any faults of conduct on the part of Indians. They 
would find their influence enormously increased by any little atten- 
tion to such matters. The native of India knows the idea as it has 
often been expressed in his classics, though he may not have heard of 
Tennyson’s lines : 

For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 


So much has been written on the failure of the Education Depart- 
ment in India that its shortcomings are by this time generally known 
and it is unnecessary to dwell upon them at any length. Briefly, 
as the Times lately put it, instruction has been too often divorced 


* Memories, by Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Burne, G.C.LE., K.C.S.1., p. 144! 
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from moral training: the beliefs of the students have been under- 
mined, no new moral principle supplied ; the result of the instruction 
given has been to destroy reverence for all authority, both family 
and official ; the so-called educated have imbibed socialist theories and 
adopted generally an attitude of discontent, hostility, and agitation 
against the Government. Sedition is no doubt punishable by law, 
but unless it is also punishable by public opinion the law is not likely 
to have a really deterrent effect. It is an open secret that a Govern- 
ment prosecution makes a martyr of a man, otherwise insignificant. 
Until the educated classes can be taught to prefer reverence for author- 
ity to sedition, education must continue to be regarded as a failure. 
The whole scheme of education, including the English books studied, 
requires careful revision. But if the educated classes have occasionally 
succeeded by their conduct in drawing the attention of the authorities 
it must be remembered always that numerically they are compara- 
tively few, though they cannot be ignored. 

It is time now to offer some suggestions for the future. It has so 
often been repeated that it may now be accepted as a commonplace 
truism that the Oriental respects only power. I am inclined to think 
that this view is a little hard on the Oriental, for there is no doubt 
that he also respects learning, justice, and virtue. But as a practical 
person he is perfectly aware that he has to submit to power and pays 
his respects accordingly. 

The inhabitants of India regard therefore with amazement the atti- 
tude of Government in divesting themselves of portions of their power, 
and, like children who are apt to take advantage of the weakness 
of a parent, they are prone to impute weakness to the Government 
and to endeavour to assert themselves against authority. Nor do 
Indians attach any merit to forbearance on the part of Government : 
they regard it as an admission of weakness or of inability to act. 
The mass of the people know little or nothing of the difficulties of the 
district officers, or of their want of support from the Government, 
or of the control exercised by the Secretary of State, or of questions 
in the House of Commons. The people see that lawlessness is per- 
mitted and ringleaders go unpunished, and they are deluded with 
hopes of obtaining something, some remission of taxation, some 
concession from the Government who allow such a state of things 
to obtain. As it is the first function of Government to maintain 
peace and preserve order, there should be no question on their part 
as to the necessity of keeping in their hands all the legal power they 
now possess, and of adding to it where required ; if the executive 
power of Government is defective, they should, in one word, strengthen 
the executive and not be afraid to use their power, and to use it 
quickly. Noone desires to see Government act tyrannically, but when 
@ riot occurs, or is known to be likely to occur, it is much better for the 
people in the long run that the local authorities should at once take 
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action and stop the riot, rather than, in a spirit of forbearance, wait 
until the disturbance has had time to spread or assume greater 
dimensions. 

Principiis obstare is a good motto for the Executive Government, 
and, to use an Oriental word, dwrandeshi, skill ia looking ahead, 
is even better: on the principle that prevention is better than cure. 
A strong executive will not be required to be always taking action, 
but it should always be ready, in fact be mobilised, for action, and 
no executive will be strong, in a district in India, if the authority 
of the district officer, whether he be called Magistrate-Collector or 
Deputy-Commissioner, is divided or likely to be divided. Concentra- 
tion of authority in the district officer is essential to good adminis- 
tration. One feels almost bound to apologise for asserting such an 
elementary principle. But so much has been said on the subject. 
of dividing the functions of a district officer that it is desirable to 
reiterate this principle clearly. It would take up too much space 
here to go fully into the question of the proposed separation of the 
judicial and executive functions of a district officer. Some deliverance 
on the question should soon be forthcoming from the Government 
of India, as it formed the subject of special inquiry and reports some 
years ago. The main point at issue is whether the district police 
should be under the orders of the District Magistrate or independent 
of him. It is argued by objectors that he should not be concerned 
with the trials of offenders whom, through his police, he has had 
arrested and brought up before the courts. The answer, in brief, 
is that the District Magistrate himself seldom, if ever, tries accused 
persons : they are in fact tried by the subordinate magistrates, who are 
judicially independent of the District Magistrate, appeals from them 
lying in all important cases to the District Judge. Nor has it ever been 
shown how the district officer could be held responsible for the peace 
of his charge unless he had some hands, the police, to carry out his 
orders. The peace of the districts is the one thing absolutely essential : 
without it there can be no progress in civilisation. It is surely unneces- 
sary to labour the point further. Another requisite for good administra- 
tion in India, as elsewhere, is that the Government and the authorities 
should have the best information of the state of the country, of the 
sentiments of the people, of their attitudes towards particular measures. 
It can hardly be said that they have it now. For this information the 
district officer depends now on his police, and they have to rely 
for the most part on the village watchman. There may be honest 
men in these forces, but general honesty cannot be obtained from 
subordinates on low pay, when the temptations to dishonesty in 
India are so enormous. Thus the information laid before the authori- 
ties may be dishonest or inaccurate, or garbled, or prepared to suit the 
taste of the recipient. Steps have been taken of late years to 
improve the police at considerable cost, but time must elapse before 
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any results will be perceptible. The most efficient remedy would 
be to relieve the district officers of some of their interminable desk- 
work and report-writing, so as to admit of their mixing freely with 
the people in camp as well as at headquarters. 

It is, however, not only the district officers but the Government 
also who should have better information, and better means to 
interpret and understand such information as they do receive. 
Speaking generally, the information on any subject laid before the 
Government is nowadays worked up by the native subordinates, 
the Deputy-magistrate-collectors, police and education officers, and 
the clerical stafis, who are for the most part selected members of 
the educated classes. These classes are the product of the education 
system of the last fifty years. They may be nearer in thought to 
the mass of the people than the English officers are, but still they are 
widely removed from them. What is required is that the Govern- 
ment should have better information than it now receives of the real 
native thought of the country. It may be admitted that it would 
not be easy to obtain. But by some association of real representatives 
of the landlords and peasantry with the local officers it ought to be 
possible to get at their views. Such representatives might be called 
together regularly or at intervals of time. And in higher circles it 
would be an advantage to Government to have associated with it 
advisers really acquainted with the country. Some method should 
be adopted ; the object to be aimed at is to keep the Government 
better informed of the real views of the native community. Personal 
Rule is regarded as a kind of fetish by some authorities on adminis- 
trative policy, and much may be said for it when executive: action 
has to be carried out, but in the previous deliberation there is room 
for improvement by the admission of advisers well acquainted with 
the country. 

Similarly much good would result if the Government were to 
take steps to give out better information of their measures and 
intentions than they distribute at present. The Government Gazette 
is now the only official source of information, and this travels no 
further than the local Government offices in which it is filed. For the 
rest the countryside depends on the vernacular newspapers, which are, 
with rare exceptions, notorious for their disloyalty. Some Government 
notifications have to be posted up at the police stations in the interior, 
but no self-respecting man visits a police station if he can avoid doing 
so. There should be in each large village at least some public place, a 
mere shed, or a notice-board, where official documents in the vernacular 
of the village could be available for perusal. Such documents should 
be edited from the Government Head Offices, and might contain verna- 
cular translations of the official speeches in Council, or of memoranda 
explanatory of Government action. I have already ventured, by other 
means, to suggest that, with a view to keeping the public better in- 
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formed through the vernacular Press, an officer should be appointed, 
something like the Press Commissioner of thirty years ago, to answer 
references, correct erroneous and inaccurate statements, and supply 
information. I regard it as most important that the public should 
have more frequent opportunities of knowing the truth than they 
now possess : it is equally important that some antidote should be 
applied to the poisonous literature which is now disseminated broad- 
cast throughout India. Turning to this country I would also venture 
to suggest that it would be an advantage for the British Government 
and for the British nation to have better information of Indian thought, 
of Indian sentiment, and Indian requirements than they can now obtain. 
To take an instance. Can it be said that the arrangements which 
have been established and are now in force for affording information 
to English merchants on matters connected with the trade of India 
are at all adequate or complete? The Germans are far in advance of 
the English in their methods of ascertaining the commercial require- 
ments of India; their emissaries frequent the bazars in India and 
gather at first hand information which is communicated to Germany 
and results in the enormous advances in German trade with India 
witnessed in late years. 

It may not be generally known, but it is a fact that ‘ British 
authority in India may be traced, historically, to a twofold source. 
It is derived partly from the British Crown and Parliament, partly 
from the Great Mogul and other native rulers in India.’’_ The Native 
States which have survived have naturally retained more of the Mogul 
system than is to be found in British India. It may be admitted 
that the British Indian administration is more admired, on account 
of its justice, than that which obtains in Native States. When there 
is a famine on both sides of the border line between British territory 
and a Native State it is a common practice for the famine-stricken 
to fly from the Native State into British territory, because they 
know that the famine-relief in the former will be more efficient and 
freer from the oppression and peculation of the subordinates in charge. 
The administration of justice too is under British rule freer from 
corruption and abuses. In some respects, however, the system in a 
Native State is not only more effective but commends itself as being 
more acceptable to native ideas. I submit therefore that the British 
Government should not be above taking a lesson from Native States 
or following the example of their systems, when the latter make for 
efficiency. There have been native administrators, such as Sir Salar 
Jang, Sir Madhava Rao, and Sir Dinkar Rao, who have ruled their 
respective territories as successfully as any Englishman. Could any 
one have preserved the peace of the Deccan during the mutiny of 1857 
more effectively than Sir Salar Jang? It may be said that the methods 
of native rulers are sometimes not such as a British administration 
7 The Government of India, by Sir Courtenay Ibert, K.C.S.1., p. 1. 
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can adopt. But the Government have lately, in applying the old 
Regulation III. of 1818 (which has never been allowed to become 
obsolete) for the deportation of political offenders without trial, used 
the very same machinery as a Native State applies for the preserva- 
tion of peace and order. In the Hyderabad State, with which I am 
best acquainted, deportations have not been uncommon during the 
last fifteen years. High officials have been sent out of the country 
when their presence was considered to be no longer desirable. There is 
no need to give a complete list of the cases in which this form of 
punishment has been inflicted. The cases have not been so numerous 
as to give rise to the suspicion that the Native Government have acted 
indiscriminately, or without due deliberation, after satisfying themselves 
of the desirability of getting rid of the agitators. This they have 
done effectively, without the delay, publicity, or scandal of a judicial 
trial. Obviously it is not a procedure for ordinary use. But recourse 
has been very properly had by the Government to deportation in the 
case of certain political offenders in the Panjab, and their action will, 
on account of its efficiency, have the approval of the whole native 
population, except the individuals concerned in political agitation. 
In another matter the British Government might take a hint from the 
practice of Native States. No Native ruler would tolerate for a 
moment the license of the vernacular Press, which is now the cause 
of so much trouble in British India. In a Native State an executive 
order is sufficient to stop the publication of a newspaper, without any 
judicial trial whatsoever. The Nizam’s Government thus stopped 
a daily Urdu paper for making improper comments on the conduct 
of an English lady. In Native States, the executive authority has, 
and exercises the power, after warning given, to confiscate the plant 
of the offending paper. Under the Irish Act (33 and 34 Vict. c. 9, s. 30) 
the proprietor may sue for damages if he can show that his publica- 
tion was not seditious. But the Native States do not allow the 
matter to come before a Court of Justice in that or any other form. 
The executive order is final. In British India there would be much 
greater difficulty at present in stopping the publication of seditious 
vernacular journals; but the Government ought to have the same 
executive power as is exercised in Native States. It is often said that 
Native ways are crooked, and a greater straightness is claimed for Eng- 
lish methods. As a fact, when political issues are at stake, it is the 
Native administration that aims directly, by executive procedure, at 
its object, whereas the ordinary English method is circuitous, putting 
in motion the legal procedure of charge and arrest, culminating in a 
trial in the judicial courts. It is only when the Government have 
recourse to their Regulation III. of 1818, which means the temporary 
abeyance of the ordinary law, that efficiency is obtained. 

Though five per cent. of the population are ‘ literate’ according to 
the Census report, the number of educated and half-educated in 
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India does not really exceed one per cent. of the population. It is 
the 290 millions of the Indian peasantry—and not the educated 
classes—that have in the long run to be considered. If these are 
satisfied, the discontented agitator must eventually fail. Lord 
Lytton, writing to Lord Salisbury on the 11th of May, 1877, thus 
enforced his view as to the importance of appeal to the sentiments 
of the Indian masses : 

I am convinced that the fundamental political mistake of able and experienced 
Indian officials is a belief that we can hold India securely by what they call 
good government; that is to say, by improving the condition of the ryot 
(peasant), strictly administering justice, spending immense sums on irrigation 
works, &c. Politically speaking, the Indian peasantry is an inert mass. If it 
ever moves at all, it will move in obedience, not to its British benefactors, but 
to its native chiefs and princes, however tyrannical they may be.® 


The British Resident may get round the Prince, but that does not 
mean that he has got round the people of that State. I remember 
an instance when a British Resident ‘got round’ a Mehomedan 
ruler who has his own mint, post-office, and army, to call his son 
and heir-apparent ‘Sahibzada’ instead of ‘Shahzada’ (lit. prince) 
because the term ‘ Prince’ is reserved for the Prince of Wales. 
This annoyed the people—both Hindu and Mehomedan—to an 
extent which the English mind could hardly realise. For the sake 
of mere uniformity unnecessary annoyance was given to thousands 
of Indians. It may be a mere word, but a word is a very important 
element in sentiment, and the slightest incongruity is fatal. It is 
well known that Dr. Arnold had to part with an excellent French 
master at Rugby ° simply because he had spoken of the Holy Ghost 
as @ pigeon, instead of a dove. 

The Oriental mind is sensitive to a degree to feelings of gratitude. 
Even in the dark days of the Mutiny grateful Indians saved many 
an English life. With the Indian, thought is stronger than armies. 
If the English would only take a little trouble in comprehending the 
mechanism of the Oriental mind, they would be able to strike a fatal 
blow to the present unrest. As the diplomatist takes advantage of the 
idiosyncrasy of the individual, so should the Oriental Governor make 
the best of national peculiarities. But unfortunately the English 
though living amidst the natives of India do not live among them. 
The action of the Englishman, however benevolent, is not always 
agreeably carried out. Take for instance the Partition of Bengal— 
a measure which I have always supported both in the columns of the 
Times and from London platforms. The measure itself was good, 
but unfortunately it was carried into effect at the time of the Durga 
Puja festival of the Hindu Bengali—which is as important to him 


8 Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration, by Lady Betty Balfour, p. 109. 
® Auld Lang Syne, Second Series, by the Right Hon. Professor F. Max Miiller, 
p- 100. 
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as Christmas to the English. Mischievous agitators made capital 
out of the fact by ascribing motives to the Government which had 
no foundation in fact. Even a freethinking Englishman, who does 
not believe in the religious sanctity of Christmas, would resent his 
Christmas holiday being disturbed. 

Take the instance of the deposition of a Raja for maladministra- 
tion. The Hindu peasant who had suffered at the hands of the tyrant 
Raja was glad of the action taken by the British Government, and 
was about to feel grateful, when he heard that the English date fixed 
for the deposition fell on an ekadashi day (the eleventh day of the moon), 
on which the Hindu fasts, and which to him was a sacred day. Public 
opinion of the village would be against him if he worried his relentless 
enemy on that day, as in England people would rather avoid arow ona 
Good Friday. The result of the ignorance of the British Government 
(with reference to the ekadashi) was that, though the Government 
delivered a groaning Hindu peasantry from a tyrant, they failed to 
earn the gratitude of the oppressed : all for want of familiarity with the 
Hindu calendar and its intimate connection with the Hindu mind. 
I remember a case in which a client of mine in India—a Hindu lady— 
after a protracted litigation extending over several years—won her 
case. But she flatly refused to execute the decree against the defen- 
dant for months—because it was ‘ akal ’ (an inauspicious time according 
to Hindu astrology). It lowered her in her own estimation to worry 
an opponent when the very stars were oppressive. If I had failed to 
respect her prejudice, I would have failed to earn her gratitude 
(which meant the loss of further business from her), though I had 
won the case for her. Such feeling with regard to dates is not confined 
to the Hindu. The Mehomedan feels it as much as the Hindu. 
Often I have been requested by Mehomedan clients not to worry 
their opponents in the month of Ramazan—the Moslem fasting month. 

The ‘ Imperial Assemblage ’ of 1877 was held on the Ist of January, 
1877. The 1st of January was therefore fixed for the Delhi Coronation 
Durbar of 1903. The Ist of January, being the English New Year’s 
day, had no doubt a significance for Englishmen, but it in no way 
appealed to the hundreds of millions of the Emperor’s subjects— 
Hindus and Mehomedans—in India. The Coronation in England 
was celebrated in August and not on the New Year’s day. In India 
the cold weather is certainly the best season for festivities, and the 
expenditure of the Delhi Durbar was justified by Lord Curzon on the 
ground of an appeal to the sentiment of the Indian masses. But it 
was overlooked that the day fixed for the great elephant procession was 
a fasting day with millions of the Mehomedans of India. Besides, the 
Durbar was at Delhi, which has been the uninterrupted centre of 
Moslem culture and the seat of the Mogul Empire for centuries. It 
did not strike the authorities that the very elephant drivers were 
fasting. What would the people of Europe say if the King of Italy 
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held a dance at Rome during Lent? Would it please the fasting 
Catholics? The difference between a Christian fast and a Moslem 
fast is very great. In the fasting month of Ramazan, the orthodox 
Mehomedan may not take even a drop of water, or smoke a cigarette, 
from sunrise to sunset. Those who remember the blinding dust of 
Delhi during the Durbar week will understand what that meant to 
a man who could not let water touch his lips from sunrise to sunset. 
Several of the guests invited to the Delhi Durbar among the North- 
Western Frontier Chiefs observed the Moslem Fast in all its rigour. 

The Government of India try to please their Mehomedan sub- 
jects by giving facilities to pilgrims to Mecca. When they fail to 
earn the lifelong gratitude of the Mehomedan millions, they wonder 
at the reason. They cannot conceive that any official rejoicing, 
when the people are fasting, cannot earn their gratitude, because 
to an Oriental fasting and rejoicing are incompatible. Take again 
another case. A Viceroy or a Governor pays a visit to a Mehomedan 
Prince. The people of the State feel honoured. But the matter does 
not rest there. Forgetting that they are in the midst of their Moharram 
(the Moslem mourning), a tiger shoot is required. The result is—no 
gratitude from the people for the Viceregal visit. Sometimes the 
King’s representative justifies to himself his conduct by saying, ‘ Oh, 
the Prince is an educated fellow, he does not mind that surely.’ The 
Prince himself may not mind it, but, as his uneducated millions do, 
he has to conform to the traditions of his religion—even though he him- 
self be a free-thinker. 

Is it any wonder that 150 years have by no means increased 
the moral grip of England upon India? To some this may appear as 
if questioning England’s moral claim to rule. Is it any wonder 
that the various classes of natives of India, while showing an instinct 
of aggregation towards their native rulers, without reference to religion 
or race, evince that of segregation from their English rulers ? 

To watch the progress of such undesirable segregation one need 
not go all the way to India. Take the Indian students in this country. 
It is an open secret that the name of the Anglo-Indian is unbearable 
to them. There are three societies in London established with the 
object of increasing social intercourse between the English and the 
Indians. The majority of Indians are Hindus, and yet there is not a 
single Hindu in the councils of any one of these societies, though 
largely supported by Hindu money either in the shape of donations 
from Rajas or subsidy from the India Office—mostly hard-earned 
money of the Hindu taxpayer. Agitators no doubt take advantage 
of this fact and ascribe motives to the Anglo-Indian gentlemen in 
charge of these institutions. 

The so-called educated classes must be properly educated. I am 
a great believer in the diffusion of knowledge. The Moslem sword 
totally failed in eight centuries to break rigid caste rules in India, 
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English education has done something in a brief period of fifty years. 
The majority of Indian students in this country are graduates or under- 
graduates of the Indian Universities. I must also say that most of them 
start as honest young men who are misled by designing persons and 
treated as catspaws. These students ought to be given an oppor- 
tunity to see that their heroes, Messrs. Dutt, Banerji, and Gokhale, are 
after all not infallible, and are by no means better qualified to solve 
intricate problems than the Anglo-Indian officials whom they denounce 
in unmeasured terms. The views of Mr. R. C. Dutt as an official in no 
way differed from those of the English official. Messrs. S. N. Banerji 
and G. K. Gokhale were examined before Lord Welby’s Commission in 
1897. Under cross-examination these gentlemen practically admitted 
that their pet theories were, to say the least, unworkable, and the 
present system of the Government of India, with all its imperfections, 
was, taking all the circumstances under consideration, about the 
most feasible one. But the young student has scarcely heard of the 
Welby Commission, and hardly knows even the existence of the 
Blue-books which contain verbatim the evidence of Messrs. Banerji and 
Gokhale. The evidence of these two and other leaders of the Indian 
Congress should be reprinted in pamphlet form and distributed broad- 
cast among the Indian students. 

I have endeavoured, in these few pages, to offer some observations 
on the present discontent in India, its causes, and some possible 
remedies. I am aware that my remarks may prove unwelcome in some 
quarters. But no such fear will deter me from offering my humble 
suggestions based on knowledge such as few indeed have had the op- 
portunity of acquiring. The debate of the 6th of June on the Indian 
Budget, which has taken place since these pages were written, has in 
no way affected my views. It has shown that the Secretary of State 
for India is thoroughly alive to the necessity of the maintenance 
of peace and order, to the use of effective methods for that purpose, 
and to the desirability of obtaining better information of Indian 
thought and feeling for the Government of India, both in India and 
in England. To no better hands than those of Mr. Morley could 
the task of introducing the required reforms be entrusted. The only 
remark I would venture to offer on one of his main proposals is that, 
should it be decided to appoint to his Council only one native of India, 
the best course would be, (to prevent racial jealousies,) to appoint a 
Native Prince from among those who have already proved their loyalty 
by co-operating with the British forces in China or on the North-Western 
Frontier. It will not be easy to induce the best Indian talents to 
abandon their lucrative careers in India to serve on the Council on a 
salary by no means adequate to the maintenance of a family in a style 
befitting their position. Therefore those who have retired or are about 
to retire from Government service or a professional career will alone 
be available for the Council of India. To understand the native mind 
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thoroughly I submit that there should be two natives of India in the 
Council of India—one Hindu and one Mehomedan—to represent 
the interests, sometimes conflicting, of the two communities. There 
should not be much difficulty in choosing them. Any one who has 
already pledged himself to support the views of the ‘Congress’ or 
the ‘Swadeshi’ or any other political propaganda is obviously unfit 
for the appointment. There should be no doubt whatsoever of the 
loyalty of the nominees. The best thing therefore perhaps would be 
to appoint two tried servants of the British Government. To secure 
native views of both executive and judicial administration, let one 
of them, the Hindu for instance, be selected from the Indian Civil 
Service, and the other, say the Mehomedan, be a Judge of one of the 
Indian High Courts, or vice versi. -Selections made on such principles 
cannot be objected to on rational grounds by the most carping critics 
of British administration. 


S. M. Mirra. 
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HIGH CHURCHMEN AND 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


THREE causes have worked together during the past two years to raise 
Disestablishment to the rank of a practical question. The first is the 
General Election. This particular issue was not, it is true, directly 
presented to the electors. Of the many mandates, real and imaginary, 
of which so much has been heard, Disestablishment was not one. 
But neither the new House of Commons nor the new Government can 
be supposed to regard the existing ecclesiastical constitution as any- 
thing more than a tolerated survival. Ministers are not prepared, 
indeed, to touch it at present. No more was Mr. Gladstone prepared 
to touch the Irish Church three years before he disestablished it. 
But their reason for leaving it alone is only the pressure of other and 
more urgent business. Social changes interest the Liberal majority 
more than ecclesiastical changes. Parliament has its hands full, and 
Disestablishment would take at least one session to itself. Possibly 
when money is wanted for old-age pensions, the question may have 
attractions for Liberals which it does not as yet possess. 

The second cause is the education discussions of last year. The 
relations between Nonconformists and the Church were greatly 
embittered by the treatment Mr. Birrell’s bill met with in the Lords, 
and its ultimate withdrawal left a real Nonconformist grievance un- 
redressed. The Established Church is thus associated in many minds 
with the abuse of a privileged position. 

The third, and the most serious, cause is the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline. Nothing, we may 
be sure, was further from the minds of the Commissioners than to 
bring Disestablishment nearer. Their object was the exact opposite 
of this. They meant to remove the danger further off by the sup- 
pression of certain ceremonial irregularities which have offended one 
section of the Church, and given much occasion to Nonconformist 
criticism. Nor is this criticism wholly without justification. Many 
Nonconformists are Liberationists because they dislike, not so much 
the principle of an Established Church, as the present character of the 
Church actually established. The Church of England they say— 
and say quite truly—has undergone vast changes during the last 
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seventy years, and these changes have taken her further and further 
from the Nonconformist position. She has become to a great extent 
a sacramental and a sacerdotal Church. It is not strange, therefore, 
that Nonconformists should ask themselves whether they ought 
any longer to acquiesce in this new state of things. The more con- . 
sistent among them hold the proper remedy to be Disestablishment. 
But there are others who would rather bring back the Church to 
what she was before the Oxford Movement began. ll that is wanted, 
they argue, is an Act of Parliament forbidding ceremonial acts 
which symbolise obnoxious dogmas, and depriving, three months 
after sentence, any clergyman who persists in performing them, 
If the law were altered in the sense desired by Mr. Austin Taylor or 
Sir George Kekewich, the Church of England would soon regain the 
Protestant character she originally wore. It was to avert the possible 
application of this drastic method that the late Government had 
recourse to the familiar device of a Royal Commission. 

Had this Commission been differently composed, and had its 
report been of a different character, no just objection could have been 
taken to its appointment. The State has a perfect right to inquire 
into the condition of a Church which it secures in the possession of 
large revenues and exceptional privileges. Such an investigation 
would have shown the Government how far the allegations about 
ceremonial and teaching were true; and armed with this information 
the Cabinet would have been in a position to decide whether to leave 
things alone or to bring in a Disestablishment bill. Unfortunately 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and two bishops were placed on the 
Commission, and it was thus invested with an ecclesiastical character 
to which it had no real claim. Encouraged by their presence and assist- 
ance, the Commissioners wandered into a region upon which, as we 
know from Mr. Balfour’s own statement in the House of Commons, 
they were never intended to trespass. A large part of their report 
deals with questions of theology, and this with the object not merely 
of ascertaining the teaching actually given by the clergy, but of 
determining their right to give it. The Royal Commission has taken 
upon itself the duties of a spiritual court. It has determined what is 
and what is not ‘clearly inconsistent with, and subversive of, the 
teaching of the Church of England.’ It has directed that practices 
which ‘ are certainly illegal should be promptly made to cease by the 
authority of the bishops, and, if necessary, by proceedings in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts ’"—these, by the way, being courts which, almost 
in the same breath, the Commissioners condemn as resting on no 
moral authority. 

This action of the Royal Commission places Disestablishment in a 
new light. It has long been plain that the Church of England cannot 
maintain her present relations with the State except on one condition. 
That condition is the abstention of the Crown and of Parliament 
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from any interference in her internal concerns. For the last twenty 
years this condition has.been fairly well observed. Even Churchmen 
who can see no justification for an established Church in a modern 
State have been content to let matters rest, so long as their inaction led 
to no practical mischief. But if this benevolent neutrality is to 
come to an end, if Parliament is to exercise the right—the validity of 
which I do not for a moment dispute—of saying what the Established 
Church shall and shall not teach and do, if the proceedings of Convo- 
cation are to be influenced by the consideration whether this new 
rubric or that new canon will meet with acceptance in the House 
of Commons,—then, I say, the situation has altogether changed. 
Disestablishment ceases to be an evil to be averted, or a calamity to 
be borne, and becomes a right to be demanded. Whether this view 
is held by many Churchmen or by few I have not the means of 
knowing. I only suggest that the fact that it is held at all—and 
I do not think that in this respect I stand altogether alone—is a 
fact to be taken into account. It combines with others to make 
Disestablishment a matter deserving more attention than we have 
been accustomed to give it. 

In what I have now to say I shall deal only with one aspect of 
the subject. If Disestablishment is really coming nearer, how ought 
Churchmen to behave themselves in regard to it? There are 
many, no doubt, who will see in this a perfectly idle question. 
To them Disestablishment still seems an impossible contingency. 
They will urge the greatness of the change, and the difficulty 
of the arrangements it would involve, as almost fatal objections 
to its being taken in hand. But the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was not supposed to be either a small or an easy 
business—until the experiment was tried. Yet it needed only to be 
suggested by Mr. Gladstone in one session to be actually accomplished 
in the next. Or they will rely on the increasing popularity of the 
Church. But, though I gladly admit that in some parts of England 
the Church is better liked than she once was, I doubt whether the 
change is at all general, and whether, where it exists, it is likely to be 
of much use as a barrier against Disestablishment. It is usually in 
the great towns that the Church has become more popular. But it is 
in the great towns that the establishment is least of a reality. The 
churches have in many cases been built and the clergy are paid by 
private liberality. Disestablishment would make no change in the 
financial arrangements of the congregation, consequently it would 
have no special terrors for the members of it. Where Disestablish- 
ment would make the greatest difference would be in the villages, and 
there is nothing to show that in them the Church as an institution has 
become more popular. Taking the agricultural labourers generally, 
they are not, I fear, to be counted among the active supporters of the 
Established Church. 
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Again, there are many Churchmen who will hold that the question 
admits of but one answer. Their duty is to’resist Disestablishment 
with all the strength they can’ command. “* We are citizens,’ they 
will say, ‘as well as Churchmen, and in the former capacity we are 
bound to warn our fellow-citizens of the evil they are tempted to 
bring upon themselves. It is not the wrong to the Church that we 
are thinking of. That will be great, but we can bear it, and do our 
best to make up the loss. It is the wrong to the nation that weighs 
upon us—a wrong that once inflicted nothing can undo. In mercy to 
yourselves and to your children we call upon you to hold your hands. 
The Church stands between you and your lower selves. She holds 
up before you an ideal of sacrifice, of duty, of the dominion of the 
things of the spirit over the things of the world. Will you quench 
the light upon your path and go on contentedly in darkness? The 
State has its religious conscience as well as its political conscience, 
its religious duties as well as its political duties, and among the former 
the maintenance of the Established Church holds the first place.’ 
I am well aware that this is the oldest, as it was once the most 
unanswerable, of all the reasons which have been given in favour of 
religious establishments. When the Church and the nation were only 
different names for the same persons, the spiritual and the temporal 
wants of the body politic were naturally supplied from the same 
common purse. The citizen needed a Church for protection against 
spiritual foes just as he needed an army for protection against temporal 
foes. No difficulty suggested itself as to the particular Church he 
should choose, because down to the Reformation there was but one, 
and for some time after the Reformation there was but one to which 
a man could belong, except at the risk of life or liberty. The idea 
of establishment adapted itself equally to every form of government. 
Alike in monarchies and in republics, the religion of the sovereign 
authority was the religion of the State. In the first instance, therefore, 
arguments for establishment were unnecessary. The strange, the 
inconceivable, thing would have been the absence of an established 
Church—the fact that the nation cared so little about its religion as 
to be unwilling to pay the cost of its maintenance. Upon this state 
of things there followed a long period of makeshifts. In theory nothing 
was changed. The State knew but of one religion. Those who pro- 
fessed another were not counted as citizens, at all events not as full 
citizens. In England this compromise survived a succession of 
assaults until an end was put to it by the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh 
to the House of Commons. First Protestant Dissenters were placed 
on equality with Churchmen, then Roman Catholics, then Jews, then 
atheists. So long as this closing step had not been taken, the State 
might still claim to have a religion, the profession of which was indis- 
pensable to the exercise of the rights and the enjoyment of the privi- 
leges of citizenship. The last man who asserted this claim with 
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assured knowledge and conviction was Mr. Gladstone. Down to 
1841 he maintained that the State had a conscience which could take 
cognisance of religious truth and error. Having this conscience, it 
was bound to give effect to its dictates. Truth is the most precious 
of human possessions, and the State which knows itself to have such 
a treasure in its keeping must not hide it from the eyes of its subjects. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, was not only the last man to assert this 
claim, he was also the first to recognise that circumstances had made 
its maintenance impossible. At the very moment when he bade the 
theory live, it was, he tells us, ‘jus$ about to die.” The admission to 
Parliament and to Cabinet offices of men who do not belong to the 
Established Church is fatal to any claim on the part of the State to be 
the exclusive possessor of religious truth. To base an appeal to the 
nation on this ground would be to invite its contemptuous rejection. 

Still, unreal and worthless as this argument has become, I do not 
deny that vigorous and sustained action might galvanise it into 
something like life. If on this one question every pulpit became a 
platform, if every sermon ended with a reminder that petitions 
to Parliament lay for signature at the church doors, if Church Defence 
leaflets formed part of the ordinary contents of a district visitor’s 
basket, the effect of such a propaganda might for a time be consider- 
able. There is a saying attributed to Lord Melbourne that, though the 
Church of England is very hard to move, when she does move, the 
devil himself cannot. stop her. I am not sure that the ‘devil has 
always been anxious to stop her on those rare occasions on which 
she has shown of what energy she is capable. Ecclesiastical con- 
troversy on a great scale sometimes involves consequences to truth 
and charity which must be extremely grateful to him. But, granting 
that an appeal of this kind by the Church to the nation might prolong 
the life of the Establishment, is it one that it becomes her to make ? 
I cannot think that it is. Churchmen, when they are notin a state of 
acute alarm, are accustomed to say that the real gainer by the partner- 
ship is the nation. The Church gives far more than she gets: She 
is the benefactor of the whole community, and, if she is disestablished, 
it is the community that will suffer. But it is not the place of the 
Church to remind the community of this fact, or to weary English- 
men with the prayer that they will be graciously pleased to go on 
accepting benefits at her hand. To do this would be to trail her 
dignity in the mire, to give colour to the accusation that, whatever 
she may say, in her heart it is of her own interests that she is thinking. 
One thing is certain. She will not be disestablished unless the nation, 
for whatever cause, has grown weary of the present settlement. When 
that time has come it will not be for the Church to crave a respite 
in which to make good her claims. 

It may be objected that this is merely a counsel of ostentatious 
and impracticable independence, that where an arrangement between 
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two parties is plainly to the advantage of both, neither need be ashamed 
of doing their best to keep it alive. But before Churchmen bring 
themselves ‘to take up this suppliant position, they ought to be very 
sure of their ground. In the England of to-day, is the maintenance 
of the existing relations between the Church and the State the unmixed 
good that it is often supposed to be ?__ In trying to answer this question, 
let me first set out some of the considerations that are supposed to 
make the prospect of Disestablishment so terrible. Many good 
people‘would, perhaps, give the chief place in the list to the loss of all 
national recognition of religion. England, they say, is now a Christian 
country ; she would no longer be a Christian country if the Church 
were disestablished. But in what does this national recognition of 
religion consist ? In the position of the sovereign, in the presence of 
bishops in the House of Lords, in the administration of oaths in 
Courts of Justice and elsewhere, in the large ecclesiastical powers— 
executive and legislative—possessed by the State. As regards the 
first of these I know of no reason why it should not survive Disestab- 
lishment. Political reasons will still forbid the King to be a Roman 
Catholic, and, though there might be no similar prejudice against his 
being a Congregationalist or a Wesleyan, his belonging to either com- 
munion may be put aside as an unlikely contingency. So long as he 
remained a member of the Church of England he would be crowned with 
the same ceremonies, though with some curtailment of the oaths taken, 
and, as Disestablishment in Ireland has not deprived Dublin Castle ofits 
Chapel Royal and its dean, there can be no reason why Disestablish- 
ment in England should have any different result as regards the 
King’s chapels at St. James’s and Windsor, and the clergy who serve 
them. The disappearance of bishops from the House of Lords would 
supply a more visible evidence of change. But for years past they 
have taken less and less partin its proceedings ; indeed, with occasional 
exceptions, they have come to regard their function as legislators chiefly 
as an inconvenient interruption of their ordinary and more important 
duties. Oaths, again, have long ceased to involve the recognition of 
any particular religion, since the only object of such ceremonial as is 
retained is to bind the conscience of the oath-taker. No doubt Dis- 
establishment would deprive Parliament and the Prime Minister of 
the large ecclesiastical powers which they at present possess. The 
one would no longer have to’ be consulted before a letter of the Book 
of Common Prayer can be changed, the other would cease to be the 
bishop-maker. But since membership of the Established Church is 
no longer a necessary qualification either for a seat in Parliament or 
for the chief place in the King’s government, Erastus himself could 
hardly be shocked at the Church being allowed to make other pro- 
vision for these two functions. As regards Prayer-Book revision, the 
House of Commons has in practice already recognised its unfitness 
for the work, and, though recent Prime Ministers have given us at 
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least as good bishops as we are likely to get by any other mode of 
appointment, I cannot see that the national recognition of religion 
would be affected by their being chosen in some other way. 

Others again look with horror at the sacrilege which they think 
must attend the process of disendowment, and especially the abolition 
of tithe. This feeling about tithe has its foundation, I think, in a 
confusion between religious and legal obligations. The duty of 
devoting a tenth part of our income to religious uses cannot derive 
any additional sanction from being enforced by law. It is. more 
likely to lose that voluntary character which St. Paul held to be so 
essential to its proper discharge. The tithe-payer has seldom, I fear, 
been ‘a cheerful giver.’ An impost which is collected by law, which in 
a vast number of cases would not be paid if it were not so collected, 
which has been the subject of innumerable Acts of Parliament and a 
whole armoury of judicial decisions, retains but little of its ecclesiastical 
character. Its alienation would leave the ecclesiastical obligation 
untouched. The willing tithe-payer would be free to go on paying 
it, and the sense of the religious duty might revive when the legal 
liability was removed. The only change would be that a State which 
has ceased to have any ecclesiastical character of its own would 
no longer enforce one religious duty out of many. Glebes no doubt 
stand on a different footing. The intervention of the law is not, as 
in the case of tithe, needed at every point to secure the clergy in the 
possession of them. But when we look back over the many re-settle- 
ments which ecclesiastical property has undergone, it is hard to 
maintain that the State is for ever debarred from adding another to 
their number. Disendowment is a word of many meanings. It 
may describe a generous, a harsh, or a wrongful dealing with Church 
property, and I have not much fear but that the English people would 
prefer the first of these alternative methods. 

If I may judge from the literature of Church Defence, an argument 
that has great. weight with many Churchmen is the break with history 
which Disestablishment would involve. The English Church is as old 
as the English monarchy. She is associated with a long succession 
of important events, and many of her clergy have held high 
place among English statesmen. Those who come fresh to the 
question from the pages of Stubbs or Dixon may marvel how English- 
men compassed about with such memories as these can endure the 
thought of Disestablishment. But what if Englishmen should come 
not merely to endure the thought, but to welcome it? Then, I think, 
Churchmen may find comfort in the reflection that the English Church 
has survived greater breaks with history than Disestablishment. The 
dissolution of the Religious Houses was one such break. The separa- 
tion from Rome, and through Rome from Western Christendom, was 
asecond. The rejection of the Stuarts, and the consequent reconstruc- 
tion of the whole theory of hereditary right in the sovereign, was 
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another. The Disestablishment of the Irish Church was a fourth. 
In fact, the connection with history has been so often severed that 
what is left is hardly worth clinging to. A similar fate is overtaking 
another argument which was once thought of great force. Disestab- 
lishment, it used to be said, will deprive us of the inestimable advantage 
of having at least one ‘ resident gentleman’ in every parish. I have 
no wish to undervalue this advantage. But, even where it is retained, 
it belongs to an order of things and a conception of the Church which 
are passing away. They have been admirably described by J. A. 
Froude, ina p well known passage in his Short Studies : 


The avenign M&glish incumbent of fifty years ago was a man of private 
fortune, the younger brother of the landlord, perhaps, and holding the family 
living; or it might be the landlord himself, his advowson being part of the 
estate. . . . He lived like his neighbours, distinguished from them only by a 
black coat and white neckcloth, and greater watchfulness over his words and 
actions. He farmed his own glebe; he kept horses; he shot and hunted 
moderately, and mixed in general society. He was generally a magistrate ; he 
attended public meetings, and his education enabled him to take a leading part 
in public business. 


Whether the ideas of clerical duty which have displaced this 
picture are better or worse in themselves there is no need to inquire. 
The change has been made, and it is not likely to be unmade. The 
‘resident gentleman’ theory has fled before the Oxford Movement, 


the disastrous poverty of the clergy, and the consequent disappear- 
ance of “ family livings ’ in the old sense of the term. 

I have not yet touched upon the most obvious of all the objections 
to Disestablishment—the effect it will have on the provision of services 
and clergy. Now, every Englishman belongs to a parish, and has a 

church and a parson of his own. The law takes care that the parson 
shall ordinarily be on the spot, and that the church shall be open for 
Divine service on Sunday. Are Englishmen prepared to see these 
arrangements disappear? Would they regard with indifference the 
prospect of churches going to ruin, and parsonages occupied by strangers, 
for want of a clergy to put them to their proper use? No; if they 
believed that these things were the necessary consequences of Dis- 
estabRshment, I do not think that they would like facing them. But, 
‘then, I question whether they would believe this. The growth of the 
voluntary principle has worked a great change in this respect. When 
to be an Englishman meant to be a member of the Church of England, 
the idea of Disestablishment necessarily involved the disappearance 
of all regular provision for religious needs. No one could i imagine the 
replacement of the State Church by any other machinery. It is far 
less difficult to conceive this now. The recent growth of Noncon- 
formity in numbers, in wealth, in religious activity, in political import- 
ance, has shown how much can be done by voluntary Churches. In 
the towns the new chapel is often as conspicuous an object as the old 
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church, and buildings of less pretension are to be seen in every part 
of the country. When all this has been done by religious bodies, the 
average wealth of whose members is far less than the average wealth 
of Churchmen, the disappearance of ancient endowments necessarily 
loses something of its terror. Again, within the last thirty years we 
have grown accustomed to a quasi-endowment of a religion which is 
neither that of Churchmen nor that of Nonconformists, but: yet has. 
found large acceptance among both. In 1843, when the Government 
of the day wanted to do something for education in factories, they 
could think of no plan which did not give, or seem to give, a preference 
to the Established Church. Even at this early date the Bill had to 
be withdrawn on this very ground. Buta generation later the Govern- 
ment gave a preference to undenominational religion—a preference 
which has become even more marked in the educational legislation of 
the last Parliament. We have grown accustomed to see the religious 
wants of the community supplied, on the one hand by voluntary 
effort, and on the other by the State acting on lines from a share in 
which the Established Church is deliberately shut out. Traces of 
this change are visible in all directions. The law, for example, 
contemplates the appointment of a chaplain belonging to the Church 
of England in every workhouse. But in an increasing number of 
cases preference is now given to an arrangement by which the vicar of 
the parish gives a service for the inmates on one Sunday in the month, 
and one or more Nonconformist ministers supply his place on the other 
Sundays. The guardians see no reason why the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church should have any special position allotted to them, and 
they seem to find it quite easy to get part of the work done by Non- 
conformists. Though these things may not be much in themselves, 
they are indications of a tendency, and a tendency which has grown 
very rapidly in the last few years. 

I cannot pretend, of course, that the provision of clergy and services 
in the disestablished Church would be either as universal or as assured 
as it is now. But I do believe that it would be much more general 
than many people suppose. Churchmen are in the aggregate a 
very wealthy body—far more wealthy than the Nonconformists ; 
and the initial cost which Nonconformists have had to meet would 
be spared them, for I cannot doubt that in any measure of 
Disestablishment the fabrics would be left in the hands of their 
present owners. It is true that, with tithe and glebe gone, the 
clergy would have to be paid out of other sources. But im a large 
number of cases they are so paid even now. If all the clergy who are 
maintained by voluntary agency could at once be withdrawn from 
their posts a large number of churches would be left with no one to 
serve them. But when the clergy had only this source to look to for 
support, a very much better distribution of the fund would naturally 
follow. There would be no more rich benefices with small populations ; 
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no more churches standing almost next door to one another, while 
large areasare left with only one here and there. When the money 
came straight from Churchmen’s pockets, they might be trusted to 
see that the most was made of it. But what chance is there that the 
pockets in question will give up their contents? It would be strange 
if liberality which is great even now, when it is checked by the 
reputation of wealth and legal position which attaches to an Estab- 
lished Church, were to fail just when its continuance would be of most 
importance. At present something like eight millions of money is 
raised every year by Churchmen for all manner of purposes. Many of 
these purposes are of far less importance than the provision of clergy, 
and in a disestablished Church much more care would naturally be 
taken to provide for the most urgent objects first. Happily many of 
the objects which once appealed to Churchmen now appeal to a 
larger ciréle, and may be left to that larger circle to look after. 
Elementary secular education, for example, is already to a great 
extent, and will soon be completely, the business of the State. In 
addition to this element of supply there will be large private endow- 
ments, which in any circumstances will be left to the Church ; while 
the liberal recognition of vested interests would make the operation 
of the change extremely gradual. 

I do not deny, of course, that Disestablishment, and the measure 
of disendowment which would certainly accompany it, would involve 
a vast loss of money. I only plead that this loss would be less than is 
commonly supposed, and that it would be attended by positive 
gains. There is a vast amount of latent enthusiasm among Church- 
men which slumbers, and is likely to slumber, so long as the Church 
remains established. Endowments which have the prescription of 
centuries encourage the laity in treating the help they are asked to 
give as not really needed. The Clergy Sustentation Fund, for example, 
combined all the conditions which might have been expécted to draw 
forth large contributions. There was poverty—real and terrible 
poverty, and that of a kind which inflicted acute mental pain, and 
so had a paralysing effect on clerical efficiency. Yet the response of 
the laity to the need has been altogether inadequate. The clergy in 
the aggregate are a well-endowed body, and by the side of this fact 
the inability of many of them to give their families the common 
necessaries of life has counted for little. Ifa similar appeal had been 
made on behalf of a disestablished clergy I believe that the response 
would have been tenfold greater. Again, Disestablishment would 
make a change in the position of the clergy which from some points 
of view is urgently called for. The ‘ Parson’s freehold’ has many 
advantages. The wonderful revival of clerical energy in the last 
fifty years would have been impossible without it. But with the 
higher conceptions of clerical duty.that have grown up, the immunity 
now enjoyed by the type of vicar whose chief object is not to exceed 
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the minimum of work exacted from him by statute has become a 
scandal. We have all heard it said of one clergyman or another that 
he is lucky in not being paid by the piece, and one advantage of Dis- 
establishment would be that the relation between work and remunera- 
tion would be far more closely watched. 

These, however, are but alleviations of Disestablishment. The 
gains of which I speak are of another kind. It is quite possible to 
hold that the Church has derived great benefits from its connection 
with the State, and yet to recognise that they have been bought at a 
very great price—at a price so great as even to suggest that it ought 
not to be paid any longer. It is not always well for a captive to hug 
his chains. To have lost the wish to be free may be the worse conse- 
quence of slavery. Is it possible for the Church to solicit the nation 
to keep her established and yet retain any sense of independence or 
dignity ? I cannot conceive that it is. For establishment, whatever 
else it may stand for, does mean bondage. It means that the chief 
pastors of the Church are appointed by a Prime Minister who may not 
himself be a Churchman. It means that her legislature cannot make 
urgent reforms in its own constitution without an Act of Parliament, 
or even proceed to serious business without the leave of the Govern- 
ment. It means that the spiritual courts are only civil courts wrongly 
named. It means that the offices of the Church cannot be varied in 
even the smallest particular from the form given to them at the 
restoration of Charles the Second, without each change being debated 
and accepted by a House of Commons impartially composed of men 
of all religions. It means that the administration of every separate 
parish is in the hands not of the Churchmen living in it, but of the 
ratepayers. For Churchmen to ask to remain established is to ask 
for a continuance of this bondage. They may give their action a 
fine name. They may’ talk of defending the Ark of God against 
attack. But all the time they will, in fact, be beseeching the Philis- 
tines not to give the Ark into theiz own keeping. Or they may 
dream of impossible combinations of freedom and servitude. They 
may envy the Established Church of Scotland, and ask why ecclesi- 
astical liberty cannot cross the Tweed. But if they review the rela- 
tions between the Church of England and Parliament for the last 
seventy years, and bear in mind the improbability of these relations 
being changed except for the worse, they will know that their dreams 
are vain. The only difference between the attitude of English parties 
towards the Church is that the Liberals would be willing to give her 
freedom combined with Disestablishment, while the Conservatives 
would probably demur to giving her freedom on any terms. These 
considerations ought to make it impossible for Churchmen to become 
active supporters of the Establishment. They may put up with 
things as they are. They may say that, though it was not by any act 
of theirs that the Establishment came into being, they are not pre- 
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pared to take any active part in destroying it. They may prefer to 
bear the known rather than tempt the unknown. But when they are 
called upon to put fresh rivets into their own chains, they must be deaf 
to the summons, whether it come from friend or foe. To listen to it 
would be to humble themselves in vain. The nation will not disestab- 
lish the Church unless it is minded to do so, and if it is so minded it 
will not be diverted from its purpose by any number of agonised 
petitions or inappropriate arguments. 

I know that to some of my friends, especially my American friends, 
this conclusion will seem utterly inadequate. You admit, they will 
say, that the Church is enslaved ; but all you infer from this is that 
Churchmen ought not to try to keep her enslaved. That surely is 
but a very small part of their duty. Should they not rather be 
foremost in demanding her freedom ? 

Recent events-have added new force to this question, and before 
it can be answered we must know what the action of the authorities 
is likely to be. The lawfulness—to High Churchmen—of acquiescence 
in the continuance of the Establishment depends upon the continu- 
ance of the present liberty. If Parliament or the bishops are deter- 
mined to put a stop to the upward progress which began in 1833, and 
has gone on with varying fortunes until this day, it will be the plain 
duty of Churchmen to make the cause of Disestablishment their own. 
They must not let themselves be robbed of what they have already 
gained, under colour of securing a legal sanction for a mere fraction of 
it. It is not with them, therefore, that the choice lies. It lies with 
those who seek to limit the freedom which Churchmen have enjoyed 
for the last twenty years. Against all such efforts they must defend 
themselves as they best can, and the first object of their efforts should 
be the liberation of the Church from fetters which they have wrongly 
supposed to be no longer irksome. 

I cannot but hope, however, that even now the attempt to make 
the Discipline Commission a new Court of Appeal, with the bishops 
as its apparitors, will be abandoned, and the peace of the Church be 
left undisturbed. In that case, there is one advantage arising out of 
our established position, the immense importance of which is not 
adequately recognised. The main characteristic of the Church of 
England is the number of questions she leaves open. She may 
show an evident bias towards one solution rather than another, 
but she does not exclude an alternative solution. The history of 
the Church of England explains this characteristic, and the divisions 
which at present rend her make it very important that she should 
retain it. But its retention is very much easier in an established 

.Church than it can ordinarily be in a voluntary Church. In an 
established Church there are two distinct bodies to put in motion, 
and one of these is interested in a number of other subjects. It would 
be almost impossible, for example, to induce the present House of 
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Commons to devote a large part of a session to the serious discussion 
of theological controversies; and as its co-operation would be indis- 
pensable to any change in either the Prayer Book: or the Articles, 
whatever is lawful now is likely to remain lawful so long as the Church 
is established. Could this be said with any degree of conviction if 
Convocation or a representative Church Council were free to do 
what it thought fit? A controversy starts up unexpectedly out of a 
book ora sermon. It soon carries those who take part in it far beyond 
its original scope. Before long some who have been startled by the 
revolutionary character of the opinions advanced begin to ask whether 
this novel and mischievous teaching is to be permitted in the Church. 
Even as things are, questions of this kind are often put, but they are 
put with the knowledge that in present conditions they do not admit 
of an answer. The Ecclesiastical Courts are suspected, and no one 
cares to be the first to invoke their aid. The Convocations are power- 
less without letters of business, and no Minister would dream of 
granting letters of business for such a purpose. So in the end the 
agitation dies away, and the wiser heads in the Church set themselves 
to ascertain what the new teaching really comes to, and whether 
any truth is concealed under its apparent extravagance. A volun- 
tary Church which attempted to act in this way would run great risk 
of being taunted or persuaded into premature speech. It would feel 
the need of doing something ; and what is done under the guidance of 
that feeling is almost always mischievous. The disestablished Church 
of England would have none of the safeguards which the Roman 
Church possesses in the vastness of its area, the variety of its com- 
ponent elements, and the slow processes of the Curia. The appéal to 
Rome is at all events a most effective instrument of delay. As we 
look back over three-quarters of a century, we learn to realise how 
much the Church in this country has profited by the subjection of 
theological passion to the machinery ‘ which letteth.’ The episcopal 
charges and the action of the University authorities in the early 
forties show us what the fate of the Oxford Movement would have 
been if the dominant party had been able to get its way. Condemna- 
tions provoked by the publication of Essays and Reviews, and of 
Bishop Colenso’s speculations about the Pentateuch, might have 
gravely interfered with later and more serious investigation of similar 
questions. The Ritual disputes, which became comparatively harm- 
less when once experiment had shown the impossibility of settling 
them by legal process, might have ended by driving the High Church 
party into the wilderness. In all these cases the Church has been 
saved from hasty or intemperate action less by any wisdom or fore- 
thought of her own than by the circumstance that action was 
impossible unless she could carry the State with her. 

Two of these controversies are still with us. The difficulties 
associated with the Higher Criticism, with the relation between 
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ceremonial and doctrine, with the place of the Quicunque Vult in the 
public service, no more admit of settlement to-day than their pre- 
decessors admitted of it in the past. Undoubtedly a Free Church 
could determine them one way or the other. But she could only do 
so by accepting very grave risks. Even these risks must be faced rather 
than see the Anglican counter-Reformation brought to a sudden end. 
But assuming that they can be averted, I submit that those who, 
rather than see open questions prematurely closed, prefer to put up 
with an Establishment, the drawbacks of which they see as clearly 
as their critics, have something to urge in their own behalf. 


D. C. LatHBury.. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FOURTH OF JULY IN AMERICA 


AmeERicaN Imperialists have no need to found an organisation to 
whip up enthusiasm for the celebration of an Empire Day. The 
circumstances of the origin of the United States have provided both 
an obvious date for commemoration and an adequate stimulus to a 
jubilant spirit. Few of us would care to risk an opinion off-hand as 
to the greatest event in English history ; but in the story of the American 
Republic the Declaration of Independence holds an undisputed 
primacy. The Fourth of July is consequently the red-letter day in 
the American calendar. Christmas alone shares with it the distinc- 
tion of being observed as a legal holiday in all States and Territories. 
Even Thanksgiving Day and Washington’s Birthday are in a secondary 
rank. If patriotic ardour may be estimated by the total number of 
foot-pounds of energy liberated, it may be doubted whether any other 
political commemoration in the world comes anywhere near the 
anniversary of ‘ the Glorious Fourth.’ 

The early celebrations seem to have been marked by consider- 
able solemnity and dignity. The formal reading of the text of the 
Declaration was the most prominent feature. Nowadays this practice 
has largely gone out of fashion. Possibly, in view of the acquisition 
of the Philippines without the Filipinos themselves being consulted, 
a document which bases the powers of a government on ‘ the consent 
of the governed ’ is considered scarcely up to date. The interest in 
‘ glittering generalities’ appears to be on the decline, at any rate 
in so far as they express the political dogmas of the eighteenth century. 
There is still much speech-making, however. This is indeed the 
customary method of observing the occasion outside of the United 
States. Happily, the War of Independence has left no rankling 
memories on this side of the Atlantic; and at the Fourth of July 
dinner in London British speakers can honestly offer their congratula- 
tions to the representatives of a Republic which was built up out 
of revolted British colonies. Yet it is neither in making nor hearing 
speeches that the average American displays his patriotic sentiment. 
Mere words fail to satisfy his absorbing eagerness to demonstrate that 
no offering is too precious to be placed on the shrine of national inde- 
pendence. It can scarcely be said of the Americans that they take their 
pleasures sadly. But that they keep their national holiday with 
deadly seriousness is evident from the fact that every year the 
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celebration of the Fourth of July costs the country from one hundred to 
two hundred lives, mostly of children, besides maiming and otherwise 
injuring a few thousand other persons. Is there any other nation that 
vindicates with such self-sacrificing zeal its ‘inalienable right’ to 
‘ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’ ? 

No one who has not spent a Fourth of July in America—unless 
perhaps he has found himself in a Chinese city on a New Year’s Day— 
can have any conception of the festive possibilities of gunpowder. 
The Fifth of November of our childhood is in comparison as a penny 
pistol to an Armstrong gun. In New York, for days and even weeks 
beforehand, the din of the streets is varied at intervals by the discharge 
of giant crackers. On the actual Fourth, from morning to night, the 
whole city seems surrendered to the noise of fireworks and pistol 
shots, interrupted only by the occasional clang of the fire-engine bell. 
A journey in any direction in the tram-cars is accompanied by a 
constant fusillade, and offers at the crossing of every side street 
the spectacle of crowds of children absorbed in the fierce delight of 
a feu de joie. Early in the afternoon, the first editions of the evening 
papers begin to give us some idea of the price in life, limb, and property 
that is being paid for this entertainment. The next morning the 
impression is deepened by several columns reporting deaths, accidents, 
and fires to such an extent that the paper bears some likeness to a 
special edition published in war-time. 

In the year 1902 I took the trouble to collect in some detail the 
particulars of the celebration as reported in the press of New York, 
where I was then living. It was a year, as it so happens, in which 
the number of deaths and accidents was below the average. Already 
on the morning of the Fourth the papers had reported the first New 
York fire, started soon after midnight by a sky-rocket. It destroyed 
three planing mills, doing damage to the amount of 50,000 dollars, 
and exposing to grave danger the occupants of some adjoining tene- 
ment houses. The edition of an evening paper appearing at about 
seven o'clock had to devote a column and a third to an account of 
local casualties. It included such items as the following: A man of 
thirty-five died suddenly of heart disease, a giant fire-cracker having 
been let off at his door. A wealthy coal merchant, while walking 
quietly along the street, was struck by a stray bullet, which penetrated 
his brain. A can of powder exploded on the porch of a house, and 
injured a mother and four children, one of whom had all her hair 
burnt off. A woman, attempting to dodge a sky-rocket, fell from a 
fifth-storey window and was killed. 

The following morning it was possible to make a general survey 
of the results of the previous day. At one hospital, the Roosevelt, 
the officials reported that they had treated 147 cases. There had been 
in Greater New York 64 fires, 122 calls for ambulances, and 26 instances 
of injury by bullets. The list of accidents included such details 
as—shot in breast with pistol he was carrying ; hand lacerated by 
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premature explosion of toy cannon ; face and eyes injured by fire- 
cracker explosion ; right hand blown off by bomb; sight of right 
eye destroyed by fire-cracker ; shot in thigh ; shot in foot. 

The reports from other cities were of the same type. According 
to the Boston Transcript, the day passed off ‘quietly’ at the Hub, 
for not more than one of the 200 or more injuries was serious. ‘ The 
day ended without a single shower or a single death—a record remark- 
able in both particulars.’ There were about 90 out-patients at the 
emergency hospital, and 30 at the relief station at Haymarket 
Square. The Boston firemen were called to 56 alarms, with a total 
damage of 25,000 dollars. At Chicago special note was made of the 
suffering inflicted on patients in the hospitals through the discharge 
of fire-crackers, pistols, torpedoes, and shot-guns close to the grounds, 
in spite of an appeal that had been made by the police to the people 
of the neighbourhood. At St. Louis a boy of seventeen was killed 
through the premature explosion of a jar of sulphuric potash, which 
he was carrying in his pocket, with the intention of using it in lieu of 
fire-crackers. His left side was entirely blown away, and two com- 
panions were seriously injured. At Philadelphia a young woman 
standing on the doorstep of her father’s house was shot dead by a 
person unknown. At New Haven a girl of eight was burnt to death 
by her skirt catching fire as she was lighting a cracker. At Spring- 
field, Illinois, a boy of ten hanged himself because his father had 
refused to give him money to buy crackers. At the city of the same 
name in Massachusetts several street cars were set on fire by boys 
who put saltpetre and suJ;/1ur on the rails, with the result that there 
was an explosion when the cars passed over. At Troy, N.Y., a man, 
while setting off fireworks for the amusement of his little daughter, 
had a part of his hand blown away by a dynamite cracker. Fearing 
that he was maimed for life, he stabbed himself in the heart and 
died. At the golf club at Cranford, N.J., the accidental ignition 
of some fireworks in an open box cast showers of fire on the heads of 
two hundred spectators. Many women’s gowns were set ablaze, and 
in the panic children were knocked down and trampled upon. At 
Detroit a man was crushed to death under a truck, the horses of 
which had been startled by a cracker. 

Let us now examine the statistics of Fourth of July casualties 
throughout the United States. The most trustworthy figures are those 
published annually by the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Here are the numbers for the last four years : 


1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 


Mie. .. : . . eer we | we! ise | 
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I have been unable to find anywhere a computation of the total 
losses in the course of the War of Independence, but the figures given 
with respect to certain individual battles suggest the estimate that 
within the last twenty years the United States must have sacrificed 
as many lives in celebrating her independence as she gave in the 
whole of her struggle to secure it. An interesting sidelight is cast 
on such comparisons by the experience of Boston, which celebrates 
not only the Fourth of July, but also the Seventeenth of June, the 
anniversary of Bunker Hill. At the celebration on the 17th of June, 
1904, the casualties amounted to 300, or about two-thirds the number 
of losses on the American side in the battle itself. 

An analysis of the death statistics reveals one of the most distressing 
features of the whole celebration : 





1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 
PRIS ee |. 7 
Deaths from tetanus. . en a 91 87 | 5 


| 
Deaths from other causes. . . 60 | 92 | 9 | 88 


! 


Totaldeaths . . . «.| 466 | 188 | 168..| 158 
2 Oe. 2 Abe a aS 


The large proportion of deaths from tetanus helps to explain 
why the figures appearing in the American daily papers on the 
5th or 6th of July in each year come far short of the total published 
later in the professional journal. It is not until about the 14th of 
the month that these cases begin to be reported. The victims are 
mostly young boys, who suffer intense agony before death brings 
release. In 1903 the mortality from this cause was so appalling that 
the Journal of the American Medical Association made a painstaking 
inquiry into the whole subject. That year there were found to be 
only seven cases of ‘Fourth of July tetanus "—American specialists 
give this particular variety a name of its own—that were not fatal. 
The period of incubation was shorter than in other forms of tetanus. 
In most instances the injury was received in discharging blank 
cartridges from toy pistols, frequently of a 22-calibre and generally 
of most flimsy mechanism. 

It may be of interest to add a typical summary of deaths from 
other causes. In 1905 the 95 fatalities not resulting from tetanus 
were thus classified: 37 persons were killed by gunshot wounds ; 
23, mostly young children, were burned to death by fire resulting 
from fireworks ; 10 died from fright or shock, as a result of sudden 
loud noises near them, including a baby thrown into convulsions 
by the explosion of a large fire-cracker near its ear; 7 were killed 
by cannon, 4 by giant fire-crackers, 4 by powder explosions, 3 by 
misdirected sky-rockets, 2 by falls in the effort to get away from 
fire-crackers, 2 in runaways due to fire-crackers, 2 by dynamite, and 
1 by the explosion of a railroad torpedo. 
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The statistical section of this article may be completed by the 
following summary, taken from the same source, of the non-fatal 
— for the four years in question : 
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| Loss of sight 

| Loss of one eye . , x | 

| Loss of leg, arm, or hand . 2 . | 

| Loss of one or more fingers 
Other injuries ‘ 
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221 
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There is reason for doubting whether even the most carefully 
compiled statistics of killed and wounded can give anything like an 
adequate idea of the suffering caused by the Fourth of July celebra- 
tions. For one thing, there can be no computation of the effect of 
the incessant uproar upon sick persons. Mention was made earlier 
in this article of the distress caused to patients in Chicago hospitals 
in 1902. Three years later, on a similar occasion, a dispatch from 
the same city reported that ‘ hundreds of patients in Chicago’s hospitals 
were subjected to nervous shocks that may eventually result seriously 
for the sufferers.’ Further, the statistics take into account only such 
accidents as occur on the Fourth of July itself or within a few days 
of that holiday. Actually, in the larger cities at any rate, the cele- 
bration practically begins weeks beforehand, and increases in volume 
and intensity until it reaches its climax on Independence Day. This 
extension of the time-limit of the disturbance is periodically bewailed 
by the American press. The New York Times of the 28th of April, 
1904, published a letter from a correspondent in the upper part of the 
city, who said that the noise of fire-crackers was already causing 
suffering. 


Scores of little shops all over this city [said the Brooklyn Eagle of the 15th of 
June, 1904], have been selling torpedoes of the most vicious sort, and fire-crackers 
of any size you like, to schoolboys for weeks and months past, and the pur- 
chasers of the merchandise have shot it off as freely on the sidewalks as they 
strew fruit skins. In various parts of the city the glorious Fourth begins to 
announce itself on about the 1st of April, and from that time forward there is a 
steady crescendo of noise, culminating in universal racket, stench, discomfort, 
danger and death on Independence Day itself. 


Here is an extract from the New York Tribune of the 26th of 
June of the same year : 


Thanks to the general laxity of the city authorities, New York is, as usual, 
undergoing its customary month of suffering, beside which the infrequent 
bombardments of Port Arthur pale into insignificance. Anticipating by nearly 
a month the old-time celebration of the Fourth of July, the necessary permission 
to sell fireworks was granted on the 10th of June, and since that date 385 dealers 
in explosives have been ministering to as many hundreds of roughs, corner 
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hoodlums and disorderly youths the city over. Thus equipped, this rapidly 
growing disorderly portion of the community has been busily engaged in 
frightening and burning horses, ruining and destroying property, and even 
maiming and disfiguring human beings, through the agency of the Roman 
candle, the fire-cracker, and the other explosive horrors that characterise the 
modern celebration. 


That year it was a favourite pastime in New York to throw lighted 
fire-crackers into an open tram-car, and watch them explode amid 
women’s summer dresses. The article from which I have just quoted 
reports a number of instances of this diversion occurring on the 
previous Sunday. The shooting of Roman candles into open windows 
was also a popular amusement long before the actual Fourth arrived. 
In 1905 the New York Evening Post had a similar complaint to make 
as early as the 12th of June. ‘ Yesterday,’ it said (the day referred 
to happened to be Whit Sunday), ‘ the East Side was made an almost 
unlivable region from six o’clock in the morning until close to mid- 
night by reason of small penny-a-package cannon, and fire-crackers, 
torpedoes, and loaded revolvers.’ But accidents occurring so long 
before the celebration find no place in the statistics. 

It is only fair that some account should be given of the efforts 
made in mitigation. Some time in June the New York Department 
of Health generally issues a formal notice recommending the use of 
tetanus antitoxin for all flesh wounds, and giving the addresses of 
antitoxin inspectors who are on duty day and night, and will administer 
it free of charge whenever so requested. At the same time the 
hospitals lay in an extra supply, not only of antitoxin, but of the 
various bandages and lotions that are likely to be of service. From 
8 a.M. on the Fourth of July all leave of absence for New York fire- 
men is cut off for twenty-four hours. Factory owners take special 
pains to fill their roof tanks, and to see that their fire-extinguishing 
appliances are in good order. Most of these precautions, I believe, 
are adopted in other large cities also. Local practice varies as to the 
regulation of the sale of pistols and fireworks. The great number 
of fatalities from tetanus in 1903 attracted general attention, and 
led to restrictions on the sale and use of pistols in some of the towns 
where the celebrations had been most disastrous. The result was 
seen in the following year in a marked decrease of cases of tetanus 
from blank cartridge, the number falling from 363 in 1903 to seventy- 
four in 1904. There is still room for improvement, however, in the 
enforcement of the existing legislation in this respect. In New 
York, for example, shooting in the streets is punishable by fines and 
the confiscation of pistols. Last year’s experience shows how im- 
perfectly the prohibitory law acts as a deterrent. On the 5th of July 
202 persons were brought before four New York police magistrates 
for firing revolvers in the streets the previous day. The offence was 
practically the same in each case. One magistrate imposed fines of 
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ten dollars ; another of three dollars; another of one dollar; and the 
fourth considered that the confiscation of the weapon was sufficient 
punishment. In a number of instances the prisoners were found to 
have two or more revolvers in their possession, and in one case the 
police took no fewer than seven from one man. The pistols thus con- 
fiscated are not destroyed, but are sold by auction some time later 
for the benefit of the police pension fund. This sale gives an oppor- 
tunity to several hundred young men and boys to purchase a service- 
able engine of war for a few cents, and it is believed that the same 
exhibits often figure in several police-court hearings. And even these 
202 arrests do not by any means cover all the cases of shooting, for 
the New York Evening Post of the 5th of July, 1906, says : 

Four persons were seriously injured in this city yesterday, two of them it is 
feared fatally, by stray revolver bullets. The typical action taken in the cases 
is recorded as follows: ‘No arrests were made,’ ‘There was so much noise that 
he could not distinguish the shot (sic) that preceded the bullet,’ ‘The police 
were unable to find who did the shooting,’ ‘ The person who fired the shot could 
not be found.’ 


In the same city the law prohibits the retail sale of fireworks 
except from the 10th of June to the 10th of July, and allows it between 
these dates only to dealers who have taken out a permit. It also 
prohibits the letting-off of fireworks without a special permit except 
from noon on the 3rd of July to 6 a.m. on the 5th of July. Actually, 
fireworks are exposed for sale in dozens of small shops that have no 
permit, as well as in a number of unlicensed carts and wagons 
parading the down-town streets. The limitation of the use of fire- 
works to forty-two hours, while their sale is permitted for a full 
month, is also a merely nominal restriction. In 1905 the chief of 
the New York fire brigade went so far as to urge the total prohibition 
of the sale and use of fireworks for Fourth of July celebrations. He 
supported his plea by the statement that during the celebration of 
1904 there were in Greater New York no fewer than 118 fires directly 
traceable to them. This proposal was, of course, too radical to be 
approved ; and, indeed, in view of the half-hearted enforcement of 
the existing law, there can be no doubt that any attempt to take 
more drastic measures would be utterly futile. As it is, there is 
often considerable friction between the fire and police departments 
on account of the alleged reluctance of the police to exercise their 
due powers. 

A few years ago considerable prominence was given to a move- 
ment for a ‘ noiseless Fourth,’ which aimed at the popular substitution 
of patriotic literature for implements of destruction. The scheme 
had little vitality. It obviously offered a tempting opportunity for 
sarcastic comment. 


The average boy with 50 cents to spend [remarked one newspaper], instead 
of buying the familiar six packs of fire-crackers, a package of torpedoes, a 
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5-cent cannon-cracker, two 2-cent cannon-crackers, 1 cent’s worth of punk, and a 
Roman candle for use in the evening, will purchase a copy of Burke’s speech on 
‘Conciliation with America,’ a copy of the ‘ Declaration of Independence,’ a 
pamphlet containing selections from the speeches of Adams, Webster, Pinckney, 
and Patrick Henry, and a few stray copies of the Federalist. 


Sometimes, too, this movement was officially discouraged, as by 
the Mayor of Milwaukee, who in June of last year declared : ‘I want 
this to be the noisiest Fourth Milwaukee ever had. Everybody 
whoop her up, and have a rousing old celebration of Independence 
Day. That is what it is for. I want all the boys to make all the 
noise they can, but to be careful of their fingers.’ How little head- 
way has been made by the reform propaganda may be seen from the 
fact that in 1906 the total casualties amounted to over a thousand 
more than three years previously. 

It would be an impertinence on the part of an English writer to 
offer any exhortations to the amendment of the prevailing custom. 
It is for Americans themselves to judge how their patriotic feeling 
may find most suitable expression, and an Englishman is least of all 
entitled to remonstrate, inasmuch as it is a British reverse that is 
thus commemorated. The propriety of their taking vengeance on 
their own people in the twentieth century for their victories over 
British forces in the eighteenth is not open to foreign criticism. There 
is, however, a particylar justification for presenting to English readers 
the facts recorded in this article. Just now many writers and public 
speakers on both sides of the Atlantic are advising us to take American 
methods as our models in the training of the young. When the 
United States is thus held up before us as an object-lesson, it is im- 
portant that no section of the evidence should be overlooked. It is 
therefore only reasonable that we should take cognisance of such 
illustrations of the results of American education as are afforded in 
the celebration of the Fourth of July. Perhaps the most significant 
feature of the whole story is this—that, while the recklessness of 
American boys and youths has such appalling consequences at each 
recurring anniversary, nobody thinks it worth while to appeal either 
to parental authority or to school discipline to check the disorder. 


Hersert W. Horwitt. 


Vor. LXII—No, 365 
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STOCK EXCHANGE REFORM 


THE subject of the reform of the London Stock Exchange is one 
which undoubtedly presents certain difficulties to the ordinary 
reader; but, nevertheless, it seems very desirable that the public 
should understand something of the process of the purchase and sale 
of securities, and should be able to satisfy themselves that their 
investments are being made under fair and proper conditions. 

It is, of course, essential that all financial business should be 
conducted, as far as possible, sans peur et sans reproche, that every- 
thing should be open and above-board, and that no suspicion of 
double-dealing should be allowed to hinder investment, or to impede 
the legitimate development of commercial enterprise. 

For many years past the London Stock Exchange has been regarded, 
both at home and abroad, as the business centre of the world, and 
one of its members may be pardoned if, through jealousy for its 
high reputation and efficiency, he ventures to suggest certain reforms 
which the altered conditions of the times seem to render imperative. 

In order to make the situation clear it is necessary to describe 
the ordinary course of business which has been traditional in the 
Stock Exchange, 

Members were originally divided into the two classes of brokers, who 
acted as agents for the public, and dealers, commonly called ‘ jobbers,’ 
who, acting as principals, held, practically, the position of mer- 
chants on the Exchange. A broker, receiving an order from his 
principal to buy or sell securities, went into the market or centre 
within the Stock Exchange where such securities were dealt in, and 
asked a dealer, without disclosing whether he wanted to buy or to 
sell, to ‘make a price,’ in other words, to say what he would bid 
for the security and at what price he would sell it. The dealer, not 
knowing whether the broker was a buyer or a seller, would quote 
what he believed to be a ‘ business’ price ‘either way.’ If this price 
did not suit the broker he could go to another dealer, who would 
probably make a different price; and in this way a ‘free market’ 
was assured. Of late years, however, this free market has, in many 
cases, ceased to exist, a great deal of business in certain securities 
having been diverted from the Stock Exchange to large financia] 
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houses outside, which hold a controlling interest in their own 
specialities ; and in these cases it may be more advantageous to 
the client, or may be even necessary, that the transaction should 
be concluded outside the House. But a serious question arises from 
the fact that the outside houses offer brokers a second commission 
for dealing with them in other securities which could really be negotiated 
inside the House, thus offering an inducement to brokers to take their 
orders away from the Stock Exchange, thereby impairing that free- 
dom of the market which is a matter of vital importance to the public 
and is the raison d@’étre of the Stock Exchange. 

The advantage which these outside houses possess in being able 
to offer brokers a second commission, which dealers in the House 
cannot do, is obvious ; but the broker in dealing with them is placed 
in a much less advantageous position from his client’s point of view 
through being compelled to disclose the nature of his business, that ° 
is to say, to declare whether he desires to buy or to sell. He is, in 
fact, almost in the position of a card-player whose hand is exposed 
while that of his opponent is not ; whereas in inside dealing, as has 
been said, this is not the case, except, indeed, when the securities 
concerned are practically unmarketable. 

Of late years the tendency has been to transact an increasing 
amount of business in this manner, and until recently all such busi- 
ness, though professedly conducted ‘ subject to the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Stock Exchange,’ was in reality outside its control, since 
Rule 66 provides that ‘the Stock Exchange does not recognise in its 
dealings any other parties than its own members.’ An attempt to 
bring this class of business under the control of the Committee and 
to give the public the advantage of its supervision was made some 
few years ago, when Rule 69 was passed, which provides that when 
a contract for the purchase or sale of securities is effected with a non- 
member this fact shall be disclosed on the contract-note, which must 
also explicitly state when a brokerage is receivable from both buyer 
and seller—in other words, when the broker is receiving a second 
commission. 

The protection, however, thus afforded is more apparent than 
real, since in contracts of this kind the Committee has not, in the 
event of any dispute arising, the same means of ascertaining the bona 
fides of the transaction as in the case of bargains made inside the House 
where the broker represents one party only. Moreover, the financial 
security of the transaction is inferior from several points of view. 
Forged bonds, for example, are far more easily traceable when 
dealings in them have taken place inside the Stock Exchange, since 
a contract can be followed back through all the various principals 
to its origin. Again, the Stock Exchange cannot interfere to enforce 
the completion of a contract when one of the parties to it is a non- 


member. And in the case of dealings with outside firms the public 
G2 
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are deprived of a certain guarantee of the integrity of the price at 
which their business has been done, since these transactions, not 
being fully recognised by the Committee, are not allowed to be quoted 
in the official list. 

In view of these facts and of others which might be mentioned, it 
seems extremely desirable that the Stock Exchange, while permitting 
their brokers to transact business outside the House in cases in which 
it is to their clients’ interest that this should be done, and while 
regulating, so far as may seem desirable, the way in which such business 
should be conducted by their members, should altogether dissociate 
themselves from any responsibility whatever in connection with it, 
as being a matter over which they cannot exercise complete control. 

That contracts for such business should set forth that it has been 
conducted ‘subject to the Rules and Regulations of the Stock Ex- 
change’ is surely misleading. A distinction should be made between 
contracts which are, and those which are not, under the full control 
of the Committee, and the words ‘subject to the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Stock Exchange ’ should only be used in connection with 
the former class. 

It may be added, and the fact is obviously one of importance, that 
it is extremely doubtful whether Rule 69, as it stands at present, 
does not at least appear to give Stock Exchange sanction to proceedings 
which are actually illegal. To disclose only after the conclusion of 
the business the fact that a double commission has been received is, 
in the eye of the law, not sufficient. Such disclosure should be 
made before the transaction of the business, otherwise the client, on 
receiving a contract note stating, as by Rule 69 it must state, the 
fact that the broker has acted in a dual capacity, would be entitled 
in law to repudiate the transaction altogether, provided that he did 
so without delay. 

In order, therefore, that the public should have no difficulty 
in ascertaining whether the business done for them is, or is not, really 
under the protection of the rules and regulations of the Stock Exchange, 
I think that the contract note for business done inside the House 
should be of a distinct and uniform kind, setting forth that it is the 
record of a transaction between two members of the Stock Exch: nge, 
and bearing as authentication the facsimile signature of the secretary. 

If such a form of contract note were adopted and its use rendered 
obligatory for all inside business, the result would, I am convinced, 
be an increase of public confidence on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the restoration of the pivot of fluctuation to its proper place inside the 
House, which would effectually secure the greater freedom of the 
markets. It is difficult to see any reasonable objection which could 
lie against this very simple proposal, while the advantages which 
would follow upon its adoption are sufficiently obvious. 

To discourage, as far as possible, the flotation of that numerous 
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class of companies which<are apt, sooner or later, to attract the 
attention of the Courts is, of course, most desirable in the interests of 
sound finance and of legitimate commercial enterprise. While the 
Stock Exchange does not, of course, and cannot, undertake to guarantee 
in any way the soundness of any undertaking of which the shares 
are dealt in within its walls, it is not wholly powerless in the matter. 
It can and should, I submit, for the protection of the public, prohibit 
inside dealing in the shares of any company which has not issued a 
prospectus and complied with the rules of a ‘special settlement.’ 
More than this the Committee cannot do, but it is widely felt that the 
Board of Trade might well be empowered to exercise a more stringent 
supervision over the floating of new companies than is at present 
possible. The enormous quantity of public money—amounting 
probably, to millions a year—lost in wild-cat ventures, together with 
the frequent public exposures of financial swindles, tends to make 
investors unduly suspicious even of substantial and legitimate under- 
takings and is an important factor in the present stagnation of the 
Money Market. 

A third matter which should, I think, be taken in hand without 
delay by the Stock Exchange Committee is the removal of certain 
existing restrictions upon members which are detrimental to the 
public interest as well as vexatious to those who labour under them. 
In the first place, any kind of advertising by members is at present 
forbidden. It would be, of course, highly undesirable to permit 
anything which could be described as touting for business, but, in 
view of the immense amount of sometimes very successful advertising 
by outsiders and dealers in stocks and shares of whose integrity and 
financial status the public have no guarantee whatever, members 
of the Stock Exchange should certainly be allowed to issue some 
approved form of circular so that intending investors might have 
brought to their notice the names of properly qualified agents to 
whom they might entrust their business. Again, although there is 
nothing affecting this question in the rules of the House, members 
are not allowed by the Committee to open offices except within the 
boundaries of the City of London. Whatever reason may have 
rendered this restriction desirable in past times, there seems to be 
no valid ground whatever for it at the present day. It would be an 
immense convenience if London brokers could open branch offices 
at the West End, or, indeed, in any other place where they believed 
they could collect business, so that investors might have no difficulty 
in finding, in any considerable centre, a member of the London Stock 
Exchange or his representative. This, of course, has been done with 
a large measure of success by members of certain provincial and 
foreign exchanges. It is found that the public are most ready to 
take advantage of the facilities thus offered them, and that the volume 
of genuine business is considerably increased. It passes the wit of 
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man to conceive why members of the London Stock Exchangejshould 
not be allowed similar opportunities of following the universal custom 
of other commercial firms throughout the world. 

Another very obvious and desirable improvement would be the 
establishment of private telephonic communication between brokers’ 
offices and the Stock Exchange. The advantages of this are so 
manifest that it would seem almost needless to insist upon them. 
The client would be able to ascertain all particulars as to prices and 
other matters direct from the House, without the tedious delay which 
is at present entailed by the necessity of using the public telephone 
service or of sending a special messenger with his inquiries. And the 
broker would be relieved from the very heavy and unnecessary 
expense involved in having to pay an utterly unreasonable rent for 
what is often an extremely inconvenient office simply because he must 
be within easy reach of the Stock Exchange. 

These three last points may seem at first sight somewhat unim- 
portant, but, as a matter of fact, the effect of the alterations I have 
proposed would be very considerable, since not only would the total 
volume of business be increased in proportion as it became easier 
for brokers and clients to come together, but in many cases the broker 
could do business more advantageously for his principal, as his charges 
would no longer be swelled by the amount which he had himself 
to hand over to the agent through whom he received the order. More- 
over the current of business would set towards the Stock Exchange, 
and not, as is at present the case, away from it, as investors came 
more and more to realise the advantage of the free market and of the 
protection afforded them by the Stock Exchange contract. 

Most of these suggested reforms would be rendered still more 
effective by the establishment of a scale of commissions regulating 
the amount which a broker should charge his clients for executing 
their orders—which amount would, of course, vary according to the 
price of the security and the quantity involved, the rate on small 
orders being somewhat heavier than that chargeable on larger transac- 
tions. If this were done it would be to the benefit both of clients, 
who need be under no uncertainty as to the charges which they would 
be called upon to pay, and of those brokers who deal inside the House, 
since it would put a stop to the unfair competition to which they are 
subjected from others who charge, for the sake of securing business, 
@ commission which seems ridiculously small, while, as a matter of 
fact, they make their profit by means of the second commission from 
an outside house to the real detriment of their clients. 

I am convinced that the great majority of the members of the Stock 
Exchange would agree with me as to the advisability of the reforms 
which I have endeavoured to indicate, but they have considerable 
difficulty in giving effect to their wishes on these points. The matter 
is under the absolute control of the Committee, and it is impossible 
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effectively to canvass the whole constituency of 5,000 members in 
favour of a definite and comprehensive policy. Moreover, it is not 
by any means every member of the Stock Exchange who can afford 
to spare the time which members of the Committee must devote 
to the business with which they have to deal. As a natural result 
the Committee is largely composed of men whose whole experience is 
in the past, and who cannot, therefore, be expected adequately to 
appreciate the new conditions under which business has now to be 
done. I cannot but think that if such an alteration could be made 
in the method of electing the Committee as would enable a cumula- 
tive vote to be given, the opinion of members would be so conclusively 
shown that the Committee, whose goodwill is undoubted, would be 
unable to resist the conclusion that, in the interests both of the 
members and of the public, some such reforms as I have ventured to 
advocate should be effected. 

I am, of course, aware that to change the method by which the 
Committee is elected would involve a modification of the Deed of 
Settlement under which the election takes place. Such alteration, 
though difficult, would not be impossible, as experience has shown ; 
and I think that, in view of the facilities which would thus be given 
to members for expressing their views on any disputed point, it ought 
to be undertaken. In the meanwhile the only course open to those: 
who see the absolute necessity of altered methods to meet altered 
circumstances is that of agitating both privately and through the 
Press, and it is at least consoling to know, as I do know from experience, 
that this kind of action, though necessarily slow, is by no means barren 
of results. 

I need hardly remind brokers, who are only too painfully aware 
of the fact, that the Stock Exchange is entirely dependent on the 
support of the public. It is perfectly easy to exchange securities 
without its intervention. I only ask that the House should endeavour 
to justify its existence. If it does not, it will soon have practically 
no existence to justify. Brokers as a body would not, surely, view 
with equanimity the entrance into the House of direct representatives 
of the large financial houses, but in the interests of the public, who 
after all are the real masters of the situation if they only knew it, 
this may become necessary unless the authorities of the Stock Exchange 
are willing to face realities and to grapple with them. 


Auex. H. Leicu. 
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A MODEL REPUBLICAN 


I was turning over some old papers in an idle hour. They had been 
labelled ‘ Useless’ by one who had looked them through for a more 
serious work than would ever come within my scope. I am, however, 
curious of historical oddities, and my eyes were arrested by some 
folds of thick yellowish paper, on the top of which were inscribed, in 
the flourishing, aggressive, and yet sentimental calligraphy which 
distinguished the patriots of 1789, the magic words 


LIBERTE EGALITE 
FRATERNITE 


Magic words they must indeed have been, as so many believed 
in them as a panacea for every evil; and yet, when was there less 
liberty in any country than in poor handcuffed France during the 
ten years which followed the ‘ Serment du jeu de paume ’ on the 20th 
of June 1789 ? 

The ‘ Egalité ’ consisted in ignorant and brutal ruffians trampling 
on the conscientious, the weak, the timid and educated; and the 
‘ Fraternité ’ in murdering every brother who was not of the same 
opinion as themselves. 

Just as I was handling the paper a French diplomat was announced. 
I knew him for a man whose knowledge and learning was only equalled 
by the charm of his manners. He had for twenty years presided 
over the inner economy of the Quai d’Orsay, and ended his distin- 
guished career as Ambassador at one of France’s most important and 
difficult missions. 

He was, I knew, acquainted with most of the eminent men of his 
country, and innumerable papers of every kind, historical as well 
as political, had passed through his hands, whilst his pure and vigorous 
diction and refined taste made him an excellent judge in literary 
matters. 

Delighted with my trouwvaille, which I had hastily scanned, I 
gave him the paper, asking him whether he thought it had ever been 
published. He read it through twice, once to himself, and the second 
time aloud, giving the proper emphasis to the salient parts, and he 
declared that seldom, if ever, had he come across a document with 
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so much local colour and such extraordinary savour ; nor did he think 
it had ever been printed. 

It may be well to preface the document with some short historical 
notes. The paper is a denunciation to the French nation, and in 
especial to the ‘ Directeur Leveillére Lépaux,’ against the ‘ Citoyen 
Bonnier,’ plenipotentiary of the French Republic at Rastadt. It is 
signed by one General Barein, a personage of whom it has been 
impossible to discover anything—a meet punishment for his 
arrogance, bloodthirstiness, and egregious vanity. 

The accused Bonnier was a ci-devant Marquis d’Arco, and his 
name became celebrated because he, together with his two colleagues, 
the renegade priest Roubergeat and the citoyen Jean de Bry, were 
the victims of the great political murder which electrified the whole 
of Europe in April 1799. These were the events which led to this 
climax. Immediately after the signature of the Peace of Campo 
Formio a congress was called to promote the general peace. It met 
at Rastadt in the autumn of 1797, and lasted till the spring of 1799. 
All the Powers sent their delegates to this congress. 

Sir Arthur Paget, who at that time was accredited as Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Munich 
and the Diet of Ratisbon, was in constant communication with 
the delegates at Rastadt, and it was thus probably that the unique 
document I referred to got into his possession. These facts also 
speak for its authenticity. 

The French envoys propagafed revolutionary ideas amongst 
the German populations, and tried to detach the southern States, 
especially Bavaria and Wirtemberg, from Austria. This was bitterly 
resented by the latter Power, and it was determined to get hold of 
documents which should prove these facts. 

The three French envoys received notice from Austria to leave 
Rastadt within twenty-four hours, and after having been detained 
during the day by various reasons, they left the town just as darkness 
was setting in and in pouring rain. They were accompanied by their 
wives, daughters, and servants ; there were four or five carriages. 

They had hardly proceeded a mile when they were surprised by a 
detachment of Czeckler Hussars, who, without parley, at once put the 
delegates to the sword in the presence of their wives and suite. 

Jean de Bry, one of the envoys, was, however, not mortally wounded, 
and, favoured by the darkness, managed to creep behind a bush, 
where he lay in hiding until towards morning a market-gardener 
came by and took him in his cart to the neighbouring Strasburg. 

There, though wounded in many places, he wrote a letter to one 
of his relations giving an account of the tragedy. This letter is still 
in the possession of one of his descendants, who twice within the 
last ten years directed France’s foreign affairs, and from whose lips 
I hold the foregoing details. 
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Thugut was at that time Foreign Secretary at Vienna, and the 
Archduke Charles commanded the troops in Southern Germany. 
He was horrified at the crime, and at once made profuse excuses. 

It never transpired, however, whether the officer who commanded 
the detachment which perpetrated the deed was punished. 

The Czeckler Hussars are Hungarian troops, formed from a tribe 
or clan descended from the Huns, from whom they have inherited all 
the distinguishing attributes. They have straight coal-black hair 
and small gleaming black eyes. Their faces are round and flat; 
they are short, with lithe figures, and have an inimitable seat on 
horseback. 

They hardly speak German, and it is probable that the moral 
qualities of their ancestors have descended to them as unalloyed as 
those of their physique. 

The accusation against the envoy Bonnier was penned about 
a year before these tragic events, and was addressed'to Leveillére 
Lépaux, one of the Directoire, a well-meaning, absolutely incapable 
theorist. Botany was his favourite occupation, and he was every- 
body’s laughing-stock. 

He had invented the ‘Theolantropy,’ and nourished a violent 
hatred for religion, on account of which he was loathed by Royalists 
and Churchmen. 

In the diaries of M. de Bray, a Frenchman who was by no means 
@ reactionary and on a good footing with many of the foremost 
Republicans, we find some curious notes on the society which produced 
such people as ‘ General Barein.’ 

Bray had returned to France in 1797, after ten years’ exile, and he 
was immensely astonished and shocked by the things he saw. 

He says that ‘the theatres, which formerly were filled by a select 
audience, well educated and with charming manners, are now crammed 
with a dirty and disorderly crowd and women of disreputable and 
common appearance. Men and women seemed to be coarse and 
brutal. 

‘Formerly one entered into conversation with one’s neighbours 
about art, literature, or the plays that were being acted, but the 
present ignorant public knows nothing of these topics or has the most 
absurd ideas about them. 

‘The men are attired in short jackets and long breeches, and the 
women appear in juste aw corps and gigantic caps. Everybody 
looked gloomy and cross. Talent, grace, and beauty,’ he continues, 
‘have disappeared from society, which can hardly be said to still 
exist. 

‘The salons have become the arena for indiscreet champions, who 
hurl coarse abuse at each other for differences in political opinions. 

‘ After the theatre the crowd adjourns to Valloni, the great confec- 
tioner of ices. He has his shop in the Pavillon de Hanovre, which 
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formerly belonged to the Duc de Richelieu and stood in his garden. 
The garden has been turned into a street, and only one corner of it is 
used for a café. 

‘Here the Incroyables, with their huge cravats and hats and their 
straight hair, and clothes hanging on them like sacks, lead their 
ladies, who, with a shawl hanging over one shoulder and their unbecom- 
ing coiffures, look more like victims being led to the scaffold than the 
Roman matrons whom they are striving to imitate. With one hand 
they hold up their draperies, which, made of transparent fabrics, 
model their forms in no very attractive way, and they justify M. de 
Talleyrand’s biting remark, ‘‘ Habillées comme on ne se déshabille 
pas.” 

‘ Of conversation there is no trace, and when all have bored 
themselves sufficiently for their money they go home. 

‘The Republic created an enormous mass of officials, many more 
than were wanted. These men, belonging to the dregs of the popula- 
tion, uneducated and greedy, separate their personal interests entirely 
from those of the Republic, and only live to make money. The entire 
absence of morals and religion makes them absolutely indifferent to 
right and wrong. 

‘The decay of all educational establishments and the license of 
‘manners have brutalised the French nation, and a generation is 
growing up which may become the disgrace of humanity. The 
young men of seventeen to twenty-four are insolent beyond description, 
and their insolence is only equalled by their crass ignorance. 

‘ They have grown up without any guidance in the midst of revolu- 
tionary corruption, and unite the most ridiculous and extravagant 
manners to spiritual decadence. 

‘ These arrogant young dunces believe themselves to be philosophers, 
and their code of morals is to despise all that is good and useful. 
The abolished religion is replaced by the chatter of philanthropists, 
which stands in lieu of Christianity, and the criminal code is such 
that it invites evil deeds. 

‘ Lepelletier St. Fargeau, who indited this code, seems to have made 
it for angels, and not to have believed in sin. He was, of course, 
murdered by a man who, in obedience to these laws, was allowed to 
go scot-free. With such laws it is almost impossible to convict any- 
body, as the most ghastly crimes are only punished according to the 
intentions the perpetrator acknowledges to have had.’ 

It is impossible to give in detail the terrible picture M. de Bray 
delineates of the state of France in those days, and one can only 
look upon Napoleon’s murderous wars, which entirely wiped out 
this criminal and debased generation, as the greatest blessing for 
France. 

Though wounded and curtailed in many ways, she was able 
to rise once more, if not for long, to be the leading nation of 
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continental Europe. We can at present afford to smile at the mixture 
of pomposity, false sentimentality and tigerish ferocity displayed 
by the ‘honest and pure Republican Barein,’ but if we reflect that 
more than four years had passed since the ‘ Terreur ’ was ended by the 
death of Robespierre, and that it is generally considered that France 
had by that time returned to a more normal state, it gives one 
rather the cold shivers to think in what an atmosphere of fear, 
suspicion, delation, and hatred that unfortunate country must have 
been enveloped for many more years than is generally supposed. 

The relations of the accused Bonnier with his servant, who is also 
his friend and brother-in-law, are extremely funny and subversive; 
and still more astounding are the apostrophes of the writer to the 
shades of the ‘ bon Marat and brave Carrier,’ and his satisfaction at. 
his own rectitude and the extreme humanity of the French nation, 
whilst it was engaged in sweeping away at one fell stroke 10,000 priests, 
murdering the wretched prisoners of the Abbaye, and drowning in 
hundreds monks and nuns and other quiet and helpless people for no 
other offence than that of having a religion. 

Most humorous, too, is the condescension towards the [tre Supréme, 
which he deigns to recognise because /’état civil has been conferred 
upon it. What sorrows, what misfortunes, what injustices, one asks 
oneself, must a soul that has sunk so low have gone through, and 
what an abyss of ferocious madness unfolds itself in the following 
document ! 

I give it with the original spelling. 


LIBERTE EGALITE 
FRATERNITE 


Denociation au peuple frangais et au Directeur Reveillére Lépaux 
Contre le Citoyen Bonnier ministre plenipotentiaire de la République 
francaise a Rastati. 

Un Citoyen vraiment zélé pour le bonheur et la prospérité de la 
grande nation, croirait manquer a ce que l’honneur et les sermens 
lui prescrivent s'il ne mettait au jour la Conduite que vient de tenir 
a Rastatt le Citoyen Bonnier. 

Guidé par l’amour de la patrie et la vérité, le dénonciateur exposera 
les faits purement et Simplement; il abandonne aux Republicains 
probes et severes, le droit de pronocer sur le compte d’un des pre- 
nriers fonctionnaires de la république. 

Un patriote de 89, agent du Directoire et chargé Specialement 
de surveiller les agens diplomatiques a 1’Exterieur, est passé hier a 
dijon, revenant de Rastatt, ou il a été témoin du scandale occasionné 
par le Citoyen Bonnier. Le Recit qu’il m’a fait de cet acte vraiment 
incivique, m’a paru d’une telle importance, que j’ai jugé a propos d’y 
donner la plus grande publicité. 





A MODEL REPUBLICAN 


FAITS 


Le Citoyen Bonnier avait un valet de chambre, vrai républicain, 
et qui depuis le commencement de la Révolution a donné des preuves 
d’un Civisme aussi ardent qu’eclairé. habitant un pays ou le peuple 
n’est pas encore a la hauteur des principes, il s’occuppait dans les 
momens de loisir, a propagér Ceux de la liberté. tantot il haranguait 
avec chaleur ses confréres domestiques de differens aristocrates de 
Congrés ; tantdt se mélant parmi le peuple, il lui demontrait combien 
la révolution est avantageuse a l’humanité en general et au peuple 
frangais en particulier. il retangait avec une audace etonnante ces 
imbéciles imbus de préjugés et vils flagorneurs des despotes. en vain 
le Citoyen Bonnier cherchait sous différens pretextes a diminuer le 
zéle patriotique dont Son serviteur etait enflamé : 

injonctions, menaces, priéres, rien ne pouvait l’Empécher de dire 
hautement des vérités utiles: aucun danger ne l’intimidait, c’est ce 
quil vient de prouve en périssant froidement pour la liberté et 
lEgalité. 

depuis qu'il est mort les infames suppots de l’aritocratie, entassent 
sur Son Compte, Calomnies, Sur Calomnies : 

suivant eux, cette victime intéressante ne fut autre chose qu’un 
taquin, un insolent, un jacobin forcené, mals j’oppose a leurs décla- 
mations qu'il fut patriote pur et a ce titre sacré, ennemi juré des 
abus de l’ancien régime. 

Le hazard l’ayant conduit derniérement dans un Cabaret, ou 
étaient réunis quelques vils esclaves, il s’approcha D’eux avec douceur 
et chercha a les amener par degré a une conversation toute patrio- 
tique: Ces Brutaux échauffés par le Vin, firent a peine attention 
aux discours du républicain, Cependant rien ne le decouragea et 
multipliant les bons argumens il parvint enfin a se faire entendre: 
Les yeux rayonnant de joye, il croyait avoir operé dans ses auditeurs, 
un changement salutaire, lorsque profitant d’une circonstance locale, 
il ota so chapeau et presenta au baiser fraternel Je signe sacré de la 
liberté, la cocarde nationale. 

Mais © Crime! 6 Vengeance! les scélerats loin de se rendre a 
son invitation, l’insultent, le frappent et le chassent du Cabaret : 
transporté de fureur, hors de lui, le malheureux jeune homme ne 
voit de resource que la Mort. il vécut republicain, il veut mourir 
digne de ce beau titre. 

en vain le Citoyen Rippaille Cuisinier du Citoyen jean debry, 
veut le détourner de ses projets sinistres, il s’échappe de ses mains, 
courre et se précipite dans la riviére . . . a l’instant méme il est 


jettons quelques fleurs sur sa tombe et venons aux torts que la 
posterité toujours juste, imputera au Citoyen Bonnier. 
En vain tu te flattes, ministre hipocryte d’en imposer au public 
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par des regréts simulés; la Conduite que tu viens de tenir, prouve 
invinciblement, combien tu étais indigne d’avoir dans la maison, un 
aussi Vertueux républicain. 

Ton cagotime et ta bigoterie ont outragé la mémore de ce martyr 
de la liberté, que tu devais chérir sous le double rapport, d’ami fidéle 
et de beaufrére. 

que repondras tu a sa sceur l’objet de tes affections les plus 
tendres, lorsqu’elle te reprochera d’avoir assimilé son frére a un 
capucin décédé ? 


Monstre, lis ton acte d’accusation. 


Le Cadavre de ton malheureux serviteur ayant été retrouvé, les 
patriotes de la Legation frangaise se flattaient que tu ordonnerais en 
son honneur, une cerémonie simple, touchante et républicaine ; mais 
non, au lieu de te conformer a nos lois et nos usages, tu as livré les 
restes inanimés d’un républicain a un clergé refractaire et fanatique. 

aux hymnes patriotiques, au Drapeau tricolore qui devait couvrir 
le cerceuil de ton Concitoyen, tu as fait substituer un drap mortuaire 
et les psaumes d’une secte que nous exterminons depuis dix ans. 
Quoi done le peuple frangais te paye-t-il pour faire revivre cette 
superstition, dont les -effets ont été si funestes, a une foule de bons 
patriotes ? et ces cloches que tu as fait sonner avec tant de fracas, 
ne rappellent elles pas les declamations ridicules de ce Camille 
jordan qui étourdissait le Conseil des 800, avec la religion de ses 
péres ! ton procédé anticivique insulte a la république, a la morale 
et a la philosophie. 

as tu donc oublié les beaux jours de 7bre 1792! ce moment 
regenateur ou le peuple purgea la france de plus de 10,000 prétres 
séditieux et fantiques? je presidais alors le tribunal établi dans la 
prison de l’abbaye et je fus juste. 

Les fondateurs de la république, respectables membres de la 
Convention nationale firent égorger cette secte de pertubarteurs, et 
six ans aprés toi, plenipotentiare de notre république, tu as l’effron- 
terie et la bassesse de te servir du ministére de prétres Catholiques ? 

jétais membre de la commission militaire de Saumur, a l’Epoque 
ou la Convention nationale toujours grande et toujours juste, fit 
noyer a nantes et a angers, prétres, moines, religieuses, ainsi que tous 
leurs partisans: tu siegeais au sénat et tu approuvas ces mesures 
salutaires, par quel inconcevable travers d’ésprit, as tu done fait 
celebrer un service funebre par des prétres refractaires, aux lois de 
Ja république ? 

6 temps! 6 meeurs! 6 patrie! 

C'est done inutilement, que lorsque je dirigeais la commission 
temporaire de lyon, je faisais foudroyer les ministres d’une religion 
proscrite puisque bonnier au milieu de nos ennemis, fait par sa 
conduite la satyre de nos institutions sages et républicaines. 
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puisqu’il fallait un Curé au Citoyen Bonnier, que ne s’addressait-il 
a son Collégue Rouberjeat? ce dernier n’avait-il pas toutes les 
qualites requises ? il fut jadis curé de macon, jura, preta dix sermens 
civiques pour un et secoua gaiement tous les préjugés dans lesquels 
nos ancétres étaient encroutés. 

O vertueux ami du peuple, bon marat! 6 incorruptible Robespierre! 
6 Brave Carrier! vrais et sincéres républicains, qui accellerates 
au prix de votre sang la régéneration du peuple frangais, Braves 
montagnards qui fites noyer, fusiller et deporter les prétres, aux 
grandes acclamations du corps législatif, l’action de Bonnier ne vous 
fait elle pas tresaillir d’horreur dans vos tombeaux? Bonnier 
partagea vos honorables travaux, Bonnier vota la mort du tyran, 
Bonnier proscrivit le Catholicism, Bonnier fut associé a votre gloire, 
et aujourd’hui ce méme Bonnier se met en contradiction avec sa 
conduite antérieure et avec nos principes de philantropie. 

Que dis-je? Bonnier a agi d’aprés l’impulsion de sa conscience, 
car jamais Bonnier ne fut républicain. la peur seule, l’associa aux 
enfans de la montagne, mais il conserva toujours au fond du cceur 
les habitudes aristocratiques. 

Sans culotte a |’extérieur, il fut toujours chez lui le magistrat de 
Yancien régime, le president de la cour des aides de montpellier, en 
un mot le ce-devant impudent Marquis d’arco. 

il repousse avec une insolente fierté les républicains qui 
s’adressent a lui et si il faut que je dise ici toute ma pensée, je le 
soupsonne fortement de trahir les plus chers interéts de la république. 

je denonce Bonnier au peuple souverain et je l’accuse d’avoir 
fait enterrer par un clergé Catholique, un Cityen qui n’était plus 
Catholique a datter du jour ou la Convention nationale accorda l’Etat 
civil a ’Etre supréme et décréta qu’elle reconnaissait son existance. 

jaccuse Bonnier d’avoir fait dire trois messes a rastatt, d’avoir 
forcé ses valets d’y assister et par conséquent d’avoir provoqué le 
retour du Culte Catholique, dans l’interieur de la République. 

je te denonce Bonnier, sensible Reveillere L’épaux: il appartient 
au fondateur et au propagateur du Culte théophilantropique de 
prononcer solennellement sur un délit aussi grave que celui dont 
Yinfame Bonnier s’est rendu coupable. 

Le directeur éxécutif chargé spécialement de désoler la patience 
des prétres, ne manquera pas de punir l’incivisme de son délégué au 
Congrés de Rastatt. 

fasse le ciel que le tartuffe Bonnier cesse Bientét de représenter, 
la plus grande, la plus juste et surtout la plus humaine des nations ! 
Si le Directoire n’est pas sourd a la voix d’un de ses plus fideles 
appuis, il exaucera mes veeux et fera remplacer le Catholique- 
fanatique Bonnier par quelque bon sans culotte, ennemi des despotes 
et des tyrans coalisés, C’est a dire par un républicain placé entre le 
snecés et ’Echaffaud, tel que le tyrannicide jean de bry. 
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A Dijon le ler nivose de l’an 7 de Ja République, une et in- 
divisible, démocratique et impérissable et la cinquieme de la mort du 
tyran. 

Le General de brigade Barein vainqueur de la Bastille, ex- 
président de la commission temporaire de lyon et depuis le 18 fruc- 
tidor, nommé par le Directoire Commandant miltaire a Dijon. 


Watzsurca Pacer. 





A COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL 


THERE is no human misfortune that appeals more to public sympathy 
than a wrongful conviction, with its consequent ignominy and punish- 
ment, and it is therefore only natural that whenever such a miscarriage 
is alleged to have occurred, there should be a general demand for a 
remedy ; but whatever improvement there may be in this respect it is 
inevitable, human imperfection being such as it is, that from time 
to time there will be a repetition of these regrettable incidents. This, 
however, is no reason why, when these occur, the machine should not 
be thoroughly overhauled, in order to see if any avoidable flaw exists. 

The object of this endeavour is to furnish materials whereupon 
the uninitiated even may be able to form an opinion especially with 
regard to a court of criminal appeal. 

The present agitation for such a court does not apply to offences 
within the jurisdiction of police courts, but only to convictions upon 
indictment at the hands of a jury. The following are the latter 
courts :— 

(1) Assizes. 

(2) Central Criminal Court. 

(3) County Quarter Sessions. 

(4) Borough Quarter Sessions. 

At the assizes a justice of the King’s Bench Division, familiarly 
termed a ‘red judge,’ presides except where, owing to pressure of 
business, a king’s counsel takes his place. The commission always 
includes king’s counsel on the circuit, so that their services may be 
available if necessary. 

The Central Criminal Court is practically the assizes for the County 
of London and adjacent territory. Besides the superior judges, 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Recorder, Common Serjeant and other 
city judges are included in the Commission. Technically the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen are qualified to try prisoners, but it has never 
been the practice for them so to act. It is clear, therefore, that so 
far as the assizes and Central Criminal Court are concerned, the 
prisoner has the safeguard that his judge is a lawyer of eminence in 
his profession. 

Quarter sessions jurisdiction is limited to the trial of certain 
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offences, but the distinction is somewhat arbitrary. They are*for- 
bidden to try cases of treason, murder, forgery, bigamy, &c., or any 
offence punishable with penal servitude for life. There are other 
offences where the ground of prohibition is not so much the gravity 
of the crime as the complicated law which may arise, but in spite of 
these restrictions quarter sessions have power to try cases of the utmost 
importance, e.g. thefts and false pretences with no restriction as 
to the value of the property, together with offences where the punish- 
ment may be fourteen years’ penal servitude. The London Quarter 
Sessions are on an exceptional footing, for the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman must be barristers of experience, but with regard to the 
chairman of any other county, no legal status is necessary to enable 
him to perform the important duties of a criminal judge. All the 
justices of the county have the right to attend and, forming part 
of the court, to assist the chairman in his duties. In practice the 
anomaly is not so glaring as it appears. In the list of chairmen of 
quarter sessions are found the names of law lords, retired judges, 
county court judges, metropolitan magistrates, king’s counsel and 
other eminent barristers. There are others, too, whose position in 
public life, although unconnected with the legal profession, fully 
justifies their choice. So long as proper precautions are taken to ensure 
the presence of a properly qualified chairman in any emergency the 
system will probably work well, except that it would be better if by 
agreement the rank and file could be limited to a smaller number, the 
court as at present constituted being often of a too unwieldy character. 

At borough quarter sessions, the recorder is the sole judge, to the 
entire exclusion of the borough bench. Five years’ standing as a 
barrister is the qualification. He receives remuneration from the 
borough funds, but this remuneration is generally so modest that the 
dignity of the office becomes the chief attraction. 

The only fault that can be found with borough quarter sessions 
is that the privilege has been sometimes granted rather to flatter 
municipal pride than for the real good of the community. An impartial 
decision is hard to get in a small town where the parties, witnesses, and 
jurors are personally known to one another, and where the circum- 
stances of the charge may be a topic of general conversation amongst 
them all previous to the trial. ; 

Except in the slight respects above suggested, it would appear 
that there is no need for reform in the constitution of criminal courts, 
that is, so long as it is conceded that juries should continue to be sole 
judges of fact. It is a curious phase in the agitation with regard to 
the late alleged judicial blunders, that the attack is not directed 
against the jury system, which primarily at any rate is responsible 
for much of any injustice that may have been done. Nor have any 
of the distinguished legal reformers, who have recently promoted 
legislation, called in question in any way that ancient institution. 
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It may be therefore accepted as an axiom that, in a criminal trial, 
a jury is the best tribunal as to facts, and there being thus no sub- 
stantial reform possible with regard to courts of first instance, we 
come now to the question of appeal. 

Before quite taking leave of courts of first instance, it is well to 
deal with a misleading argument based upon the right of appeal from 
courts of summary jurisdiction. It is condemned as a gross incon- 
sistency that in trifling summary cases there should. be an appeal 
on questions of fact, whereas there is no such appeal in indictable 
cases, even where the sentence is penal servitude or death. This 
indiscriminate demand for appeal is extraordinary. In all cases: at 
present the appeal is to a court theoretically, if not in fact, superior 
to that of first instance. It would be futile if the appeal were merely 
to a court of the same grade. With many the blessed word ‘ appeal ’ 
seems to possess the same inherent consolatory virtue as has been 
ascribed to ‘Mesopotamia.’ Truly there is an appeal to quarter 
sessions against summary convictions where the punishment is im- 
prisonment and in some cases where there is a fine, but that is because 
a magistrate or two justices, as arbiters of fact, are considered inferior 
to a court of quarter sessions. 

The paradox is that those who seem to have the fullest confidence 
in quarter sessions as a court of appeal, have the greatest distrust 
of the same court when, with the additional safeguard of a jury, it is 
trying prisoners for indictable offences. 

In passing now to the branch of the subject which immediately 
concerns appeal, it is matter for remark that ardent law reformers, 
who daily discuss this question, habitually ignore the fact that there 
is already a court of criminal appeal. The existing means of appeal 
are as follows :— 

(1) Court for Crown Cases Reserved. 

(2) Appeals by writ of error, &c. 

(3) New trials, &c., when proceedings are in the King’s Bench 
Division. 

Before 1848, the year of the establishment of the Court for Crown 
Cases Reserved, it was the practice that when a superior judge doubted 
the legality of a conviction before him, he reserved the point for the 
consideration of his colleagues. They met at Serjeant’s Inn, of 
which they were all members, and the point was discussed. It was 
an entirely informal court, and when they thought a conviction 
wrong, the only remedy was to recommend the Crown to pardon the 
culprit. This procedure, being obviously unsatisfactory and not 
applying to quarter sessions, was superseded by the Court for Crown 
Cases Reserved. The Act provides that when any person shall have 
been convicted of any treason, felony or misdemeanour, the judge 
in his discretion may reserve any question of law, which shall have 
arisen on the trial, for the consideration of the superior judges, five 
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of whom form a quorum. If they are satisfied that the conviction 
was wrong, they reverse the conviction. There are three important 
characteristics to be noted. No remedy is given to the prosecution, 
whatever ground of complaint they may have. The case can only 
be reserved on the application of the prisoner. But the imperfection 
of the Act is that it is entirely in the discretion of the judge whether 
the prisoner is to have the advantage of this means of appeal. The 
degree of certainty which a judge feels in giving his decision is not 
necessarily a trustworthy gauge as to his being right. In fact, we 
often find, in reading the law reports, that the more emphatically the 
judge below states his opinion, the more drastic is the overruling by 
the Court of Appeal. It is true that under certain circumstances in 
civil courts a party may not appeal without leave, but the question 
then is whether the issue is of sufficient importance to justify further 
litigation, not whether the decision is probably right or wrong. In 
appeals from a court of summary jurisdiction there is no similar 
bar, for, if the court refuse to grant a case, it may be compelled to 
do so. 

With regard to this point we have the advantage of the report of 
the committee of inquiry in the case of Mr. Adolf Beck. 


A very simple change in the law would suffice to secure a review by the 
court of every alleged mistake in law which could be reasonably supposed to 
have led to a miscarriage. There is at the present time no means of compelling 
a judge to state a case if he declines to do so. It would be a very simple 
matter to provide that on motion to the court on good prima facie grounds it 
should have power to grant a rule calling upon the Crown to support the ruling 
impugned. Whether the result ought to be that the conviction should be 
quashed simpliciter or a new trial ordered, where the court came to the 
conclusion that a miscarriage had possibly taken place, involves a much larger 
question. 


This suggests the third characteristic of the Court for Crown Cases 
Reserved. At present the effect of a successful appeal is that the 
conviction is quashed and the prisoner goes entirely free. The 
respective merits of this summary judgment and a new trial will be 
considered later upon the comparison of criminal with civil pro- 
cedure. 

A writ of error is seldom used, as most, if not all, the ground is 
covered by the jurisdiction of the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, but 
t has the advantage that it may be used independently of the will of 
the presiding judge. There may be error in law or in fact. In law 
the question is whether upon the face of the record or true history of 
the trial, it clearly appears that all the ingredients of the offence exist 
and that all the necessary rites of the trial have been observed. A 
modern instance is the case of Orton, where the record disclosed 
consecutive sentences of penal servitude upon two separate counts. 
By this means ‘the Claimant’ received more than seven years, which 
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is the maximum for a single offence of perjury. The question whether 
the court was right in postponing the effect of a second sentence until 
the expiration of the first was decided in the affirmative. Error 
‘in fact’ is where there has been an informality or irregularity which 
would not arise upon the face of the record. If the alleged error 
was committed at quarter sessions, the appeal is to the King’s Bench 
Division, whose decision is final, save where there is error of law 
apparent on the record, when there is a further appeal to the Court 
of Appeal. If it is alleged that the King’s Bench Division has 
committed error, as in the Orton case, the appeal is to the Court 
of Appeal, and thence to the House of Lords. In the case of an 
acquittal a writ of error is not in any way at the service of the 
prosecution. Under certain circumstances a criminal trial may take 
place before the King’s Bench Division itself. When necessary a grand 
jury is summoned at that court, and if an indictment be found, the 
trial takes place there. Another case is where a criminal information 
is granted, and a third where by certiorari an indictment is removed 
from assizes or quarter sessions into the King’s Bench Division. 
Whenever such a trial takes place, civil procedure is in most respects 
adopted, and it is thus possible when good cause exists for a new trial 
to be obtained. The King’s Bench Division has also the power 
when a trial in an ordinary criminal court has been so irregular as 
to amount to a mis-trial, to grant a new trial, but this has happened 
so seldom of late that the practice has become obsolete. With regard 
to new trials in criminal cases, the same has to be said as of a case 
stated, and a writ of error: it is a privilege, subject to unimportant 
exceptions, reserved to the prisoner. With this rough sketch of 
criminal courts of first instance and of the existing modes of appeal, 
the possibility of reform may now be considered. 

The popular cry, so far as it is articulate, is for the assimilation 
of criminal to civil procedure. That at once raises the question of 
the number of courts of appeal. Is the same legal ladder to be raised 
in criminal cases as in civil, so that a convicted prisoner may have not 
only one but three rights of appeal? It is said that it is shameful 
that whilst a litigant in the county court may carry a dispute as to 
a sum, however paltry, through the King’s Bench Division and the 
Court of Appeal to the House of Lords, a prisoner has no appeal at 
all. It is immaterial to inquire whether when a paltry sum is in 
question and no important principle at stake there can be such a 
series of appeals, but certainly if money could be wasted and judicial 
strength abused in that way a very great scandal would exist. This 
hankering after appeal is a curious human weakness. Upon questions 
of law it is highly necessary that there should be a Court of Appeal, 
otherwise there would be no judicial uniformity. The decision of one 
court of first instance is not binding upon, but only a guide to another 
co-ordinate court, so that unless there was a controlling authority, 
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a different code of laws would exist in each district and chaos would 
arise. The necessity for successive courts of appeal is not so obvious. 
When the first Judicature Act was passed it contained a clause abolish- 
ing the House of Lords’ appellate jurisdiction in this country, but in 
deference to influential opposition it was repealed. The alternative 
was to eliminate the Court of Appeal, but that would have involved 
that every appeal, whatever its importance, should be carried direct 
from the High Court to the House of Lords. The anomaly of the two 
appellate courts was therefore allowed to remain, with much incon- 
venience and delay as the result. Often the balance of judicial 
decision, at any rate numerically, is with the litigant who is ultimately 
unsuccessful. The injustice is that he may win in every court but 
the last, and has thus to pay the whole cost of the mistake which each 
inferior court successively commits. For the present congestion in 
the Court of Appeal, the questionable expedient is proposed of reducing 
the quorum of judges from three to two. It is suggested as a remedy 
that on agreement between the parties, or where, upon application of 
either party, the House of Lords, on account of the importance of 
the issue, so order, the appeal should be direct from the High Court 
to the House of Lords, without the intervention of the Court of Appeal. 
In all other cases, the appeal would be to the Court of Appeal, their 
decision to be final. In considering the question of multiplication 
or duplication of appeals in criminal matters, it is edifying by an 
illustration to see how the civil system works. On the 28th of 
December, 1878, at a station on the South Eastern Railway, a man 
was knocked down by an engine and killed. The widow and family 
brought an action against the railway company. The jury found for 
the plaintifis with 900/. total damages. The defendants moved for a 
new trial, which the Court of Appeal refused, but their decision was 
reversed by the House of Lords in December, 1881, and a new trial was 
ordered. At the second trial the plaintifis again got a verdict with 
damages, but it was so ambiguous in its terms that there was again a 
motion for a new trial, which the Queen’s Bench Division refused. The 
Court of Appeal in its turn affirmed that decision, but the House of 
Lords overruled both courts and a new trial was granted.‘ What 
was the ultimate issue of the action is not recorded in the law reports, 
but so often as successive juries might return verdicts for the plaintifis, 
the defendants would have the right to appeal on the ground that the 
verdict was against the weight of evidence,and so up and down the legal 
ladder, ascending and descending, the parties might have climbed 
until either a jury should find for the defendants or by dint of this 
continuous exercise the parties should at last be exhausted. As it 
was, after five years, the litigants were hardly nearer a decision 
than when the writ was issued. It is fair to state that now the 
appeal would be direct from the judge at the trial to the Court of 
! South Eastern Railway v. Smitherman, 47 J.P. 773. 
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Appeal, but the case is still an example of the evils of a multiplicity 
of courts. 

It seems to be generally agreed that the Court of Criminal Appeal 
should be formed of the justices of the King’s Bench Division, on 
the same basis as the present Court for Crown Cases Reserved. This 
is a conservative arrangement, for from early times criminal jurisdic- 
tion has been vested almost entirely in. judges of the three supreme 
courts, the predecessors of the present King’s Bench Division. In the 
Criminal Appeal Bill of last year the provision was that all the judges 
of the High Court should be qualified. In the present Bill the court 
can only be constituted of the Chief Justice and seven puis-ne judges 
permanently selected. Will this prove an adequate supply, when it 
is remembered that members of the court may be ill, on circuit, on 
vacation, or engaged in other important judicial work, from which 
they cannot be withdrawn? It is provided that in case of sentence 
of death or corporal punishment, the appeal shall be heard with ‘ as 
much expedition as practicable,’ but it is to be feared that unless the 
margin of choice be widened, this laudable provision of justice ‘ while 
you wait ’ will be defeated. However a court may be constituted, it is 
hoped that not only may a series of courts be avoided, but also that 
where there is already an appeal to the Court of Appeal and the 
House of Lords, it may be abolished. 

If a satisfactory court of appeal can be thus established the next 
point to consider is its power. As so often in this discussion civil 
and criminal procedure are compared, it is material to ascertain what 
the former system is. Where the parties acquiesce in the findings of 
fact of the jury and the question is merely the proper construction 
to be placed upon such findings, the decision of the ultimate court of 
appeal is final, and there is no new trial. So far as this class of cases 
is concerned, the present right of appeal to the Court for Crown Cases 
Reserved would be sufficient, if it could be exercised independently of 
the sanction of the presiding judge. 

The other branch of appeal is when the verdict of the jury is 
impugned. In that case, if the appeal is successful, the court usually 
orders a new trial. 

The grounds of appeal for a new trial in civil cases may be 
summarised as follows :— 

1. Mismanagement of trial by judge. 

2. Irregularity discovered since trial or not brought to the notice 
of the judge. 

3. Verdict against the weight of evidence. 

4. Discovery of fresh evidence subsequent to trial. 

5. Excessive or insufficient damages. 

The law of new trial is far from definite, but it is suggested that 
the following would be grounds under ‘ mismanagement.’ 

Allowing a case to go to the jury where no legal evidence. 
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Misdirection. Possibly as analogous to this would be incladed 
a defective or confused summing up or interlocutory observations 
tending unduly to bias the jury. 

Wrongful rejection or admission of evidence. 

Unfair refusal to postpone a trial. 

Erroneous decision as to alleged misconduct of jury. 

It is true that some of these are questions of law upon which in 
criminal cases a prisoner would have at present the right to apply 
for a case to be stated for the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, but 
there might be a doubt whether all would fall within that category. 

However that may be, it is submitted that a prisoner should have 
the right of appeal in every case of substantial irregularity for which 
he contends the judge is responsible. 

2. Irregularity discovered since trial or not brought to the notice 
of the judge. 

This would cover many grounds of complaint comprised under the 
first head, supposing that they had been brought to the notice of the 
judge. As additional instances of irregularity may be suggested 
such misconduct of a jury as tossing for the verdict or drinking with 
one of the parties or his witnesses, or any trick played by one party 
upon the other, whereby he was placed at a disadvantage in placing 
his case before the jury. Ina criminal trial the cumbersome procedure 
of a writ of error might apply to some of these, but in any new scheme, 
all should be recognised as good grounds of appeal under the ordinary 
procedure. 

3. So far the grant of a new trial in civil cases is upon a logical basis, 
but it is difficult to discover any intelligible principle to justify a new 
trial on the ground of a verdict being against the weight of evidence. 

So early as 1665 an inroad was made upon the rule that where 
there is conflicting testimony, it is the province of the jury and not 
the court to strike the balance, and a new trial was first granted upon 
the ground that the verdict was against the weight of evidence. This 
precedent has been since consistently followed, and it is now held 
that where there is such a preponderance of evidence on one side 
as to render the verdict unreasonable and almost perverse, a new 
trial may be granted. It is difficult to understand why a court which 
only hears the evidence second-hand should be considered better 
judges of fact than the jury who have the great advantage of seeing 
and hearing the witnesses themselves. The next question that 
naturally arises is why, if the court come to the conclusion that the 
verdict is wrong, they should not in all such cases at once give final 
effect to their judgment without putting the parties to the expense 
and trouble of another trial, for there can be only one satisfactory 
result, viz. a verdict in accordance with the opinion of the court of 
‘appeal. In that case the second trial is clearly superfluous, but if the 
second jury repeat the error of the first, then the unsuccessful party 
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has just the same right to impugn the verdict as in the first instance, 
and, so long as successive juries continue to repeat the wrong verdict, 
the process could be prolonged ad infinitum. On one occasion the 
judges met this argument with the observation that if two or three 
juries have determined the same point in the same circumstances in 
the same way, it may be a matter of discretion not to grant a new 
trial, but to leave the matter at rest. Of course, if that were done, 
it would really be either a refusal of justice or an admission that after 
all the original jury was right. 

It was provided in the Government Criminal Appeal Bill of last 
year that where the Court decided that the conviction was against 
the weight of evidence there should be a new trial. The present 
proposal is that in this as in other cases, if the Court allow the appeal, 
the conviction shall be quashed. 

If the advantage of this ground is to be granted at all, should not 
the prisoner be entitled to raise the question at the trial? The judge 
at present has the power to direct the jury to return a verdict of 
acquittal, if he is of opinion that there is no legal evidence to justify 
a conviction. The ground that the verdict is against the weight of 
evidence if admitted at all would be analogous. 

He is better qualified than the court above to judge as to the 
weight of evidence, for he sees and hears the witnesses. If the prisoner 
submitted when his witnesses had been called that a verdict of guilty 
would be against the weight of such evidence and the judge agreed, 
he could direct a verdict of acquittal. If, however, he refused to give 
effect to the objection, and the prisoner was convicted and it was 
still thought proper to interfere with a verdict in which the judge 
concurred, such refusal might be recognised as a ground of appeal. 

4. Discovery of fresh evidence subsequent to trial. 

Proof of perjury committed at the trial or an admission by a witness 
that he had made a mistake are examples of other matters that might 
fall within this category. This should be a proper ground of appeal 
in criminal causes. It would co-exist with the present right of appeal 
to the Crown through the Home Secretary. If there were a difficulty 
in dealing with the matter on a legal basis, where, for instance, a long 
time had elapsed, an inquiry by the Home Secretary might be more 
effective. Possibly, in such a case, a court would defer or refuse the 
application. On the other hand, the Home Secretary might defer 
his action until the Court had given a decision. 

5. Excessive or insufficient damages. 

This of course does not apply in a criminal case, but it is analogous 
to the question of punishment which will be considered later. 

It will be thus seen that if criminal procedure should be assimilated 
to civil, there would be no appeal except on some specific ground. 
If we may judge from the Bill of this year, that would not satisfy 
latter-day reformers. 
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(8) A person convicted on indictment may appeal 
(6) with the leave of the Court of Criminal Appeal against his cohsiition 
on any ground of appeal which involves a question of fact alone or of 
mixed law and fact. 


This would open the flood-gates of appeal. Necessary leave would 
be a quite ineffective dam against the rush. 

The prisoner could always apply for leave, and applying for leave 
to appeal is to a great extent the same thing as appealing. The 
mode of entertaining the appeal and the principles which are to guide 
the court are left entirely in the clouds. That ‘ rules of court’ are to 
regulate principles and procedure is a very strong case of devolution. 
The following is certainly a naive provision. 

(9) For the purposes of this Act, the Court of Criminal Appeal may, if they 
think it necessary or expedient in the interest of justice, 

(0) if they think fit order any witnesses who would have been compellable 
witnesses at the trial to attend and be examined before the court, whether 
they were or were not called at the trial, or order the examination of any 
such witnesses to be conducted in manner provided by rules of court before 
any judge of the court or before any officer of the court or justice of the 


peace or other person appointed by the court for the purpose, and allow the 
admission of any depositions so taken as evidence before the court. 


This seems to suggest that the ordinary mode of appeal would be 
by accepting the evidence second-hand either by reading it or descrip- 
tion, but, however sufficient that might be where there is alleged 
misdirection or other specific irregularity, it would hardly avail where 
the ground was the general one of fact merely. Surely in such a case, 
a complete retrial would be the only satisfactory method. There is a 
precedent for this, for in an appeal from a summary court to quarter 
sessions upon fact, it is incumbent upon the respondent to begin 
and prove his case as strictly as in the court below. There are com- 
paratively few such cases of appeal owing to the fact that the appellant 
must produce substantial security that he will pay the respondent’s 
costs should the appeal be dismissed. In addition to this the appellant 
has to pay his own costs in any event. There is no such pecuniary 
check to appeals under this Bill, for, rightly or wrongly, ample pro- 
vision is made for appeals by poor prisoners. This may be all very 
proper, but it is as well to face the effect of so indiscriminate a grant 
of appeal. 

Even if the prisoner were granted the same right of appeal as exists 
in civil cases, a material increase in judicial strength would be neces- 
sary, but as in every case a convicted prisoner would be able to try his 
luck in the appeal court, it is difficult to realise the number of judges 
that would be wanted. No account seems to be taken of the great 
inconvenience to witnesses and the enormous expense which so many 
new trials, many of them so protracted as to last over a week, will 
involve. It has been suggested, as a check upon frivolous appeals, that 
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the appellant, if unsuccessful, should be liable to additional imprison- 
ment, but, as the appellate court will not be infallible, it may happen 
that in addition to a prisoner being wrongly convicted, he may be 
punished for vainly attempting to obtain justice. 

The only justification for the proposed appeal to three or more 
judges on a matter of fact is that they are better qualified for the 
purpose than a jury. If that is so, the logical conclusion is that they 
should try issues of fact in the first instance. By that means, only 
one trial would be needed instead of two, and it is far better to perfect 
the original court as far as possible than to rely upon appeal. The 
public faith, however, in the jury system is so deeply rooted, that a 
serious argument in favour of the substitution of judges is out of the 
question. 

But it may be said, are the innocent to have no means of redress ? 
They have the right to petition the Home Secretary. If it be alleged 
in a particular case that the ordinary judicial system has failed, the 
reasonable course to take is not to repeat the same process in the 
appeal court, but to try a different remedy. A court of appeal would 
be bound by similar rules of evidence as the erring court below, but 
the Home Secretary has an entirely free hand, unfettered, as he is, 
by any legal restrictions. One is prepared for the question, if this 
informal method tends most to the discovery of truth, why is it not 
adopted in the first instance ? 

The answer is that in most cases the very rigidity of the English 
system is the innocent prisoner’s protection, but if in spite of this he 
should be convicted, it is to his interest that stringent rules should be 
then relaxed in order if possible to discover the real truth of the 
matter. He has thus the advantages of both systems. 

All suggested grounds of appeal having been now discussed, there 
are two important principles to be considered. 

The first is as to the nature of the remedy which the court of 
appeal should grant when they decide in favour of the prisoner, 
an order for a new trial or an immediate judgment in his favour. 

If in a civil cause, in consequence of a wrong decision of the court 
below upon a point which does not conclude the whole matter, a 
verdict is upset by the court of appeal, it would be an injustice to 
the respondent to make that decision final. In such a case it is 
obvious that the parties must have the decision of another jury free 
from the error which vitiated the original verdict, but however neces- 
sary a new trial may be in a civil matter, a criminal appeal is on a 
different footing. As the prosecution is by the Crown, representing 
the community at large, and as no individual, at any rate theoretically, 
sustains appreciable damage by the release of a guilty prisoner, the 
Crown can afford to be magnanimous and to submit to a final judg- 
ment, whenever a verdict is quashed by the appeal court on account 
of some irregularity. This is quite in accord with former practice 
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under a writ of error, and with appeals to the Court for ‘Crown 
Cases Reserved, the maxim in English criminal law having been always 
that no man should be twice troubled for the same cause. For the 
same reasons it is not likely that, in any scheme of criminal appeal, 
the prosecution will be ever at liberty to appeal against the decision 
in favour of a prisoner. Moreover such a power is not necessary 
from a public point of view. The number of convictions secured, 
especially if punishments are adequate, is quite sufficient to act as a 
deterrent. If the proportion of acquittals were reduced, the effect 
probably would be that at many sessions there would be such an 
unbroken series of convictions, that the public would consider them 
automatic and thus lose confidence in the administration of criminal 
justice. 

The proposal that a court of criminal appeal should revise sen- 
tences has influential support. There is so much misconception in 
the public mind as to the principles which should regulate punish- 
ment that education by judgments of a Court of Appeal would be 
salutary. 

There is even difference of opinion among judges and recorders on 
this subject. Although punishment must depend mostly upon the 
particular circumstances in each case, yet there is scope to a certain 
extent for binding decisions upon leading principles. To check 
unfounded appeals, on the ground of severity, the court should have 
power to increase the sentence if the facts required it. A corre- 
sponding appeal by the Crown against alleged leniency of sentences 
would be oppressive and inconsistent with the humane practice that 
every decision in favour of a prisoner should be conclusive. 

The only matter that remains to be mentioned is the anomaly of a 
King’s pardon of a prisoner who has been proved to be innocent. 
The form seems to be, ‘ We, in consideration of some circumstances 
humbly represented unto Us, are graciously pleased to extend Our 
Grace and Mercy unto him and to grant him Our Free Pardon for the 
offences of which he stands convicted.’ Such a document is a defective 
vindication of character as it contains no recital of innocence. If 
there is any difficulty in that being supplied, the court of conviction 
or the court of appeal might be empowered to quash the conviction 
upon the Secretary of State certifying that innocence was the ground 
of his advising a pardon. At any rate some machinery might be 
devised whereby the prisoner’s innocence might be formally adjudged. 

In conclusion the following is a summary of suggestions :— 

1. The present Court for Crown Cases Reserved to remain the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 

2. That court to be the ultimate and sole Court of Criminal Appeal. 

3. Consent of court below not to be necessary to any appeal. 

4. Right of appeal upon any point of law. 

5. Right of appeal upon all grounds recognised as grounds for a 
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new trial in civil causes, except verdict being against the weight of 
evidence. 

6. But if that admitted, the judge below to have the right to give 
effect to the objection, if taken before him. 

7. Judgment in favour of prisoner to be final with no new trial 
in any case. 

8. Appeal against sentences when alleged to be excessive. 

9. Liability of sentences when appealed against on the ground of 
severity to be increased. 

10. Crown to have no right of appeal. 

11. No right of appeal upon fact, that question being left as now 
to the Home Secretary. 

12. A sufficient record of his decision when in favour of the 


innocence of the prisoner. 
F. Mean. 


Thames Police Cowrt. 
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MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF 


THE REMINISCENCE OF A FELLOW-STUDENT 


I 


Ir was in the atelier of the Passage des Panoramas, not in that of 
the Rue Vivienne, that I knew Marie. We of the Passage prided 
ourselves upon an atmosphere of more serious work than that breathed 
by the more dilettante demoiselles of the latter studio, though 
‘ Breslau ’ the Swiss, Marie’s hated rival, still worked there sometimes. 

We English girls, among those of many other nationalities in Paris 
for the purpose of study, worked the hardest, in the deepest earnest. 
We rose before it was light, and dressed ourselves with freezing 
fingers. We were out at ‘first breakfast ’ in a humble crémerie, drink- 
ing our hot chocolate, in thick white bowls like mortars ; crunching 
our crisp rolls with the worthy working folk of Paris in their blue 
blouses at the marble tables ; then trudging bravely, for an hour, through 
the snowy streets and leafless Elysian Fields and boulevards (for it 
was bitter cold in Paris that winter of 1882), long before the majority 
of the Paris students had left their warm nests of homes, long before 
‘the Russian ’ had stepped into her carriage. 

We hardly ever arrived later than half-past eight o’clock in the 
morning, and we worked from that time till five, with an hour off 
for ‘second breakfast’ at midday, stimulated with ardent anticipa- 
tions of success in the future—success commensurate with the long 
hours of our work and with our enthusiasm. 

It was a Bohemian, ‘barny’ sort of place, that studio; merely 
a huge garret in the back quarter of some hotel of which I know not 
the name, and we entered from the arcade of the Passage by a small, 
mysterious doorway and a dark and narrow winding stair. There 
were none of the spacious magnificences, the pillars and porticoes of 
an English school of art about ‘Julian’s’ in those days—whatever 
there may be in these. There was no classic stillness of the cast of 
antique sculpture—that was a cold, white dream-memory of London. 
Here in Paris we are promoted to the realities, to the joy of painting 
from the life at once ; caoutchouc and chalk are black, uneasy, stippled 
shadows of a Kensington or Academy past. 
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Here ‘boards’ and ‘Whatman’s double elephant’ are taboo. 
Our easels are fixed—easels are the same all the world over. Thin 
French ‘ Michelet’ paper flutters before our eyes, and crisp, French, 
‘ silvery willow charcoal crumbles in our fingers. The model is posed, 
shivering in scant drapery, on the throne, for thermal conditions 
are not what they will be two hours later. We, the early ones, work 
silently while the later students-drop in at intervals. 

‘Ah!’ a long-drawn exclamation. ‘Ah! Mademoiselle a fait 
des progrés !’ 

Encouraging remark! One turns to see who utters it. Not 
M. Julian. No! It is Marie, the stout bonne, who, passing behind our 
easels to replenish the stove with coke, stops, and condescendingly, 
hand on hip, head posed on one side, with the air of a connoisseur, 
regards my efforts. ‘ Pas mal, pas mal,’ she mutters. 

Ten o’clock! Julian has looked in—Julian, the conductor of the 
studio. A stout, dark-haired Marseillais, in appearance like a raven, 
who as a painter has but an average reputation, yet nevertheless can 
crack his joke on occasion (and is dubbed by ‘the Russian’ ‘that sly- 
boots ’), he looks in to see that all is right, and is gone. 

The model is resting. ‘Tony,’ I fancy, is the visiting professor 
to-day ; he comes later. 

French girls, Americans, Italians, Swedes, and English—even 
an ‘ unspeakable Turk ’—we are all chattering in harmonious European 
concert when the door flies open, and with a flutter and a rustle and 
a cheerful, ringing ‘ Bon jour, Mesdames,’ enters ‘the Russian.’ She 
impatiently unfastens, flings back her costly furs and long silk mantle ; 
right regally she lets them fall to the bare, boarded floor, for the bonne 
to pick up. Clothes to her are non-existent at the moment (or she 
would have us think so). She is conscious only of Art and the great 
picture, which is a picture of Us, the European concert, harmoniously 
‘ painting the Life ’ together. 


Through the vista of years I see her as she stood then, flourishing 
her long-handled brushes and expansive palette, at the end of the 
room in a recess in front of her huge picture. She facing us—we all 
in varying turn and angle of profile, and in different degree and tint 
of paint-bedaubed peignoir (or over-all), pink, touched to red or 
crimson, blue picked out with green or orange, as the colour scheme 
on our next neighbour’s palette decided, her long brushes erratically 
flourished, or her ‘dippers’ depended. For there are no boundaries 
between, no frontier lines observed ; and we, arranged in the usual 
school of art triple semicircle round the model, we are hurdled by 
each other’s easels, cribbed, cabined, and confined in the smallest of 
possible spaces, in the larger interests cf Russia, represented by 
Marie, on the one hand, and of Spain, by Mlle. Amélie, on the other. 

Imagine the situation and concomitant discomfort of the lesser 
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powers and their compressed talents! She, Marie Bashkirtseff, in 
her recess facing us (a charming embodiment, be it said, under one’s 
breath, of that well-known Russian proverb, ‘Scratch a Russian, and 
you find a Tartar’), her jetite, well-gowned and rounded figure 
clad in soft, black, clinging draperies with white billowy frills curving 
from throat to waist, and falling in cascades over her wrists and 
fingers. 

Ah, those frills! for we know even chiffons and frills have their 
value, despised though they be by short-sighted, serious ones who 
cannot see deeper. Those frills, indeed, were as much a part of Marie as 
her dimple—she almost always wore them. Designed by herself in the 
quaint fashion of some ancestral portrait (a man’s, I believe, for with 
all their charm there was a masculine cut about them), they were 
the admiration of the feminine world inside and outside the studio. 
I myself had been implored by a fashionable but imitative Bostonian 
millionairess in the outer world of society to purloin or borrow on her 
account one of the celebrated frilled camisoles of ‘the Russian.’ Poor 
Bostonian, she thought the whole secret of chic, of ‘style,’ was con- 
cealed in those much-discussed frills of ‘the Bashkirtseff’—she would 
cut her own the same pattern ! 

But above the white lawn of ‘the Russian’ there rose a delicate 
face of complexion quite infantile in its pink and white bloom, and a 
little head—whereof all the capricious fancies and deep reasonings 
were crowned with a waving knot of almost flaxen, soft and shiny 
baby-hair. That was, indeed, the colour, despite the ‘red gold’ of 
Miss Blind’s version of the Diary. 

But in the catalogue of Marie’s charms an item omitted in that 
Diary was her dimple. Her eyes were grey in colour and small, 
her nose was short, and, in spite again of the naive egoism of her journal, 
she was not beautiful, but that dimple made her charming ; and charm 
—since the days of Helen of Troy and Mary of Scotland—has it not held 
more hearts of men and women in thrall than beauty ? Mary Stuart 
of Scots, it is said, had a cast in her eye or squinted—yet who dare 
say she was not beautiful? I think myself of the Trojan queen that 
her beauty was askew in some similar particular—but men judge by 
effect, and what woman dare say that Helen was not beautiful ? 
The Russian Marie Bashkirtseff, as I have said, had that single, 
most unanticipated and irresistible dimple, high on one cheek, in 
quite the wrong place as judged by mathematical or anatomical 
standards. Cupid, not blindfold, indeed, but roguish, must have 
dabbed his finger quite at random when that rare piece of clay was 
moulded. But then, after all, is it not such small divergence from 
stereotyped form that gives individuality, artistic value even to 
man’s handiwork # 

Marie had firm lips—a mouth of determinate alten so 
she knew no barriers or obstacles to her wishes that she did not manage 
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to overcome by some means or other ; they fell before her like grass 
before the scythe. If charm failed, gold carried the day. So, 
when this great picture of the students at work was decided on and 
she found the existing conditions of space impossible to its performance, 
she decreed that the wall separating the studio from M. Julian’s 
sanctum, adjoining, must come down. The girls trembled in wonder 
at her intrepidity. She told him she would pay for it. The wall 
came down at her bidding and she was installed triumphant in the 
usurped recess—a full view of ourselves at work in admirable focus 
from this new standpoint. 

Look over her shoulder now! Among the more interesting and 
important figures brushed in on her canvas stands out Alice B., the 
gentle, English-looking American girl, a particular favourite of Marie’s 
who greatly admired her quiet, moon-face beauty; her eyes, sug- 
gestive of hidden violets, under dark lashes, and smooth brown locks. 
She poses with a virginal grace in the foreground. Near by, in vivid 
contrast to her, stands Mlle. de V., a high-born, well-corseted, starched, 
painted, and stippled Parisienne, whose angular, incongruous presence 
in this picture of Bohemia might, in Julian’s judgment (and perhaps 
in the eyes of fashionable Paris at the next Salon), add prestige and 
chic to his studio that would outbalance the inartistic blot her presence 
makes on the composition—in the eye of the artist. For the truth is 
she entirely spoils the picture. 

Among others whose features were, I think, transferred to this 
historic canvas were Madame Maignon, wife of the distinguished 
French mental specialist, and Miss Klumpke, the artist-sister of the well- 
known gifted Klumpke family. Sweden was represented in the real 
school by two small, furtive-looking ladies who wore sheathed 
daggers at their sides ; Canada by a fair flower-faced girl who wore 
manly coats and spats, and Italy by a stout dame who smoked cigars 
(out of school, be it said—certainly not in this picture of it), but 
whether these all appeared in the pictured studio I do not remember. , 

The canvas is well in hand by now, and in comes the visiting 
professor. It may be M. Cot, painter of the world-famed idyll of 
‘Le Printemps,’ or on this occasion perhaps our visitor might be 
M. Tony Robert-Fleury—I rather think it would be ‘Tony’ as we 
irreverently called the latter when his back was turned. ‘Tony’ was 
known as ‘the handsomest man in Paris.’ I fancy I see Marie Bash- 
kirtseff looking up coaxingly, and coquettishly beseeching for praise 
like the baby she is while the tall man criticises her representation 
of the pupils of l’Atelier Julian. We cannot hear what he says, but 
I can imagine he is reassuring her about the perspective. For the 
itinerant ‘ perspective-man’ (who is quite a Parisian institution of the 
studios in the spring-time, before the ‘sending-in’ to the Salon) had 
been since ‘ Tony’s’ last visit, and had upset all her equanimity and 
ours by his Procrustean ruling. He had struck terror into our hearts 
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indeed. Our noses, he found, were not properly foreshortened. 
Maignon’s head was too large and perhaps Klumpke’s too small. 
Still, ‘Tony’ says, in spite of this ‘ perspective-inspector man,’ ‘ Pas 
mal! Pas mal, mademoiselle.’ 

‘Mais, Monsieur,’ I fancy I hear her piteously reply, ‘they are 
fixed rules. He must be right. How can he be otherwise ?’ 

‘Ah, Mademoiselle. In this world one must compromise, even 
with perspective. We must give a little and take a little. Use per- 
spective like—well, like you use religion—when it agrees with your 
arrangements. If business must be done on Sunday, religion will 
always come to terms with you; and if perspective spoils the com- 
position, Crel / you can always come to terms with it.’ (A bad moral !) 

He passes round the room to the opposite end, where stands the 
easel of her rival ; upon it another huge picture, and before it the rival 
herself, expectant. Not Breslau the Swiss, but Amélie the shrill- 
voiced, bony Spanish girl, and her huge picture. Alas, for us, it is 
indeed another representation of ourselves ! 

For that cunning M. Julian had cleverly incited the rivals. to 
depict two enormous—shall I call them ‘advertisements’ of his 
atelier, with his demoiselles at work to be sent for exhibition at the 
next Salon ! 

Figure the situation, then, between cross-fires of Spain and Russia. 
It was the most trying time of ordeal (from their point of view) in the 
unrecorded history of the students of the Passage des Panoramas. 
Imagine two of the advanced students, Marie at one end, Amélie at 
the other, painting us all at one and the same time, while we, poor 
inexperienced neophytes, some of us quite new girls, tried to work 
at our own model. 

I am not quite sure whether our own particular model was not 
the infant Samuel being presented by his mother in the Temple; 
though the urchin might have been posing as a youthful St. John 
Baptist ; but be it that he was a major prophet or merely a minor 
saint, he was in either case a secondary consideration. We had at 
the same time to remember we were posing as models too; and our 
efforts to do justice to our theme were sacrificed in the cause of those 
two great pictures for the Salon. Sixteen unhappy victims are num- 
bered in her Diary and may be identified as posing in blessed immor- 
tality on Marie’s canvas, but I rather think there must have been 
within this limited area at least twenty-five sufferers of us in all, 
counting those in the ranks, cooped up and cramped behind the 
others, with big palettes and great sheaves of brushes obscuring 
them—mute sufferers these, without any consolation of gaining 
the least reflected gleam from Marie Bashkirtseff’s glory.. And 
what we suffered ! 

We were measured with mahl-sticks and plumbed with lead. We 
were threatened with long-handled brushes and sharp dagger-like 
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‘ scrapers ’ from either end of the room. If an obliging girl bent her 
head at an acutely painful angle in compliance with the request of 
Marie, it was immediately pulled up sharp to order by a contrary 
direction from Amélie. We were puppets in their hands. They 
poured forth volleys of vituperation at each other over our heads, 
and when they had done shouting, in truce, the rivals amused them- 
selves by singing a gay French chanson with refrains in antiphon, 
Marie’s deep voice almost a tenor, the red-haired Amélie’s a shrill, 
ear-splitting treble. 

And so it went on for three months ! 

Truly while these pictures were in progress the course of life did not 
run smoothly through the Passage des Panoramas. 

But in the intervals for rest, when we gathered round the big 
canvas in the recess to see how it progressed, ‘the Russian’ would 
talk pleasantly enough with the new English students, for she spoke 
English well. The long-since-forgotten topics of their discourse were 
probably a pot-pourrt of Dickens and Ouida, of John Bright and 
contemporary fiscal problems solved ; for politics and ever ‘ philan- 
thropy’ (long words from their fathers’ vocabularies, familiar 
though not quite understanded of the schoolgirl) found a place in 
their chatter. 

Doubtless the name of Louise Michel was another conversational 
bond of interest between the young Rochdale woman and ‘the 
Russian’ ; for it was rumoured that the latter, disguising her pretty, fair 
hair under a black wig, had gaily braved the wrath of her relatives, 
and attended the Feminist meetings to hear Louise Michel speak. But 
she was only half-hearted in her enthusiasm for the movement, as her 
Diary shows in its entries. 

In spite of the discomforts she caused us, I think we all loved 
Marie Bashkirtseff, as one loves a charming, wilful child. Indeed, 
the Marie I knew was a much more charming person than the writer 
of the Diary, though that writer was herself. She was of a much 
more original individuality than the painter of her pictures, though 
these were painted by her own pink fingers. Although very clever 
and capable performances in handling and brushwork, they were 
merely a reflection of the painter’s mode in vogue in Paris at the 
moment. There was no feeling for beauty of line, no charm of the 
true designer, and although at times, particularly in the drawing of 
heads, she was rapid and accurate in her figure groups, she was not 
always guiltless of solecisms in the matter of proportion. The studio 
picture was hung, as she hoped, in the Salon—I remember seeing it 
there ; on those vast walls it appeared quite small, only about one- 
sixteenth in proportion of what it looked in the studio. What 
ultimately became of it I do not know. The picture by the Spanish 
girl was also hung, though I do not remember seeing that at the 
Salon. It had some merit in the quality of colour that Marie’s 
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lacked ; it was more pleasing in a general way, for in her presentment 
she had ‘faked’ the studio with palms and ferns which imparted 
an air of prettiness, and gave relief of colour, and an atmosphere 
of luxurious dilettantism which nevertheless was at variance with 
the stern, hard realities of our ascetic studio-life. Decorative ferns 
and palms were not yet for us—not for the serious student life-school. 
They were only for the ‘arrived’ ones who had attained to studios 
all their own. 

Therefore Marie’s picture had this merit in our eyes, despite its 
angularities and the presence of the objectionably fashionable Mlle. 
de V., it was truer to life. But in the end, after all, Spain won the 
day ; for the painted presence in her picture of ‘the Russian herself’ 
made the crowning triumph of Amélie, who immortalised herself in 
depicting the charms of her celebrated rival. She, whom most of us 
had only seen in her plain black gown and ruffles, submitted to pose 
for her enemy, the despised Amélie, in a marvellous gown of gleaming 
white—white matelasse crinkled multitudinously in a thousand 
stitchings—a gown she had worn at some grand garden /éte of 
Gambetta. 

Ah! when that white vision of the brilliant Russian gleamed in 
the niche of her recess before the great picture—not like a saint, 
indeed, but like a white queen from some far, upper social world of 
chic and fashion—what a long-drawn sigh of wonder heaved the 
simple breasts of those girls in cotton peignoirs as they scraped their 
charcoal ! 

And yet she envied them, and wrote not long after, ‘ What happy 
people they are—and I, who have everything to make me so, am far 
from happy! I have enough money to come and go, to paint and 
travel; they do whatever J like.’ This was when her days were 
numbered, and her friends in their zealous care wearied and annoyed 
her. For the end was to come soon, the end of all her strivings after 


fame and Ja gloire. 


II 


To get the true measure of a model in focus with his surroundings, 
the art-student is told he should ‘get back’—place at least the 
measure of his stature between himself and the model; so to fairly 
weigh a man’s (or woman’s) personality within its environment, the 
count of the years of his age, as the least measure of time, should pass 
before we can see its true significance. 

It is twenty years since Marie Bashkirtseff played her short part 
on the world’s stage and passed from the scene, and now may we 
gauge her truly in the balance of her surroundings ? 

In those intervening years half the world of art and a great portion 
of the world of letters have heard of, if they,have not read, her journal, 
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and been moved by the story of the sad undercurrents in her young, 
brilliant life. The veracity of the dates of the journal have been 
questioned more than once. Yet, after all, to the public, the interest 
of the Diary does not depend on the age of the diarist. It does not 
lose in interest even if the young girl be three or four years older than 
we all supposed her to be when she ‘fell in love with the Duke of 
Hamilton,’ even though her history may become less piquant to 
the few, who, like Lombroso, have scientifically considered the poor 
child as a ‘freak of nature.’ Her falling in love at twelve years of 
age does not seem half so extraordinary as some of her deep reflections 
on things in general uttered at sixteen. The flashes of true insight she 
reveals in profound observations on men and things might be the 
expression of a high order of mind and intellect at any age over, not 
under, twenty-five, so that the wonder is not in the questionable three 
or four years of difference, but in the thoughts at all, considering she 
died not at twenty-three, but at the still early age of twenty-eight at 
the oldest. 

But unique as the journal is to those who accept it, on trust as 
being what Marie seems to have intended it to be, a faithful ‘human 
document,’ apart from its psychological interest to students of human 
nature, it will hold an abiding and universal fascination for all young 
art-students so long as the passionate dream of the art-life holds men 
and women in thrall. And there are few dreams so deep, so absorb- 
ing, as that young dream of art, none founded more on the imagin- 
ings of others in books and stories, and exaggerated lives of the 
great painters, which depict chiefly the sun-gilded edges on the waves 
of life, slurring its dark under-flood. Romance hangs in thick folds 
round the painter’s art, often beneath them there is but a skeleton of 
poverty and want, or a beautiful embalmment of a life’s wasted energies 
such as that of Marie Bashkirtseff as revealed in her Diary, a warning 
figure of death swathed in the semblance of life, a sacrifice of false 
ambitions. For Marie Bashkirtseff’s reputation has been mistaken for 
the fulfilment of her own ambitions. She stands on a pedestal in the 
eyes of aspiring students as one of Art’s great geniuses. Yet, if Marie 
were truly an artist, it was not as a painter, and looking beneath 
the semblance, rather than as a genius in any art, does not Time point 
to her as an historic human object-lesson ? 

Marie has been too much regarded as a curiosity, an amusement 
to the world at large. The meaning of such lives as hers lies deeper. 
Time and Death do not strike the strings of life at random. There is, 
there was a moti/—we can feel it as we look at her, in focus now with 
her surroundings, now that that space of twenty years lies between 
us and her. 

Was it for nothing but the amusement of our idle moments that, 
out of so many millions of women’s lives, her life is singled out in the 
interest of its brilliant setting of beauty, wealth, and position haloed 
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by romance? Was it but to satisfy a morbid curiosity and her own 
intense egoism that this most self-conscious child was impelled or 
inspired to write a journal from her early years, and that the fate 
that wills such things should permit her fame to be so widely cir- 
culated ? 

Of the keeping of this journal she writes in an entry, dated the year 
before she died : ‘It is a necessity without motive, like the necessity 
of breathing.’ 

What wasthe meaning, then, of Marie’s life? From the standpoint 
of use, in the economy of Providence, is she to be regarded as a positive 
force, or, indeed, as a negative warning ? 

Marie was not an artist—that is, a true artist ; she herself has said 
it more than once. It would seem that the constant and not uncon- 
scious purpose, the thread upon which her days were strung, was the 
Diary—this book of which she says, ‘It is a woman with all her 
thoughts, her illusions, hopes, weaknesses ; her charms, sorrows, and 
delights. I am not yet a complete woman, but I shall be one. You 
will be able to trace my life from the cradle to the grave.’ Of this , 
Diary, we are told, ‘it might have filled five or six volumes, not 
merely one.’ What, then, has been left out of it ? 

Would she have appeared in truer colour had its pages not been 
deleted ? 

Will it be possible, when all the actors in the drama of her life are 
dead, for the world at large to read an edition containing the whole 
as she left it? Should we, indeed, then judge her differently ? 

In reading the journal as it is published, the foremost impression 
one receives is that this young Russian had a wonderfully magnetic 
power of attraction for both sexes of those she came in contact with. 
The next, that her intellect in its strength and mathematical grasp 
was of a masculine order. It would seem that she wrote absolute 
truth when she jotted down in its pages that there was nothing ot the 
woman about her but the ‘envelope.’ Veritably it would seem that 
the woman was all on the surface, for in face, form, and contour she 
was the most intensely womanly creature; her influence with men 
of the most feminine nature. Her influence over women must have 
been through the masculine intellect. 

She wrote once in playful mood that she had two hearts—really 
she had none. She had the mastery, method, powers of comparison, 
the grasp of a man’s mind combined with the intuition of the woman’s, 
but lacking the heart of either. And the secret of her fascination and 
influence over both sexes probably lay in this lack of heart of either. 

For in thus lacking heart she could coldly analyse and calculate 
to a nicety the effect of a word, a look, on a lover of the opposite sex, 
or a friend of her own, to lead him or her on; or to repel. She wrote 
and spoke much of love in the abstract, continually dissecting what 
she thought was love in herself for others or other’s love for herself ; 
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and certainly she could write beautifully of the passion, though she 
was incapable of feeling it. One might have thought that her intel- 
lectual qualities of mind and her pose as a blue-stocking on all sub- 
jects would have repelled ordinary men. But these qualities were 
counterbalanced by that intensely feminine exterior which disguised 
her masculine understanding, and her complete, cold-blooded, masculine 
mastery of feminine wiles. I believe no man could have withstood her 
charm had she so willed (nor woman either). 

To a man there seemed so much to be gained in loving her ; but 
as what should have been her heart was in reality only a great 
capacity or reservoir for absorbing—with no outlet—love was never 
returned. It remained in the reservoir which merely reflected one image 
more deeply, more clearly ; not his, but that of her own charming self. 

Like a child she skirmished on the brink of passion, fancying 
herself in love, but never falling in. And then came the time when, 
as she exclaimed in the retrospect of her journal of 1875 to 1877 : 

I complain in them of I know not what, spending my strength in fury and 
despair, in trying to find what to do. Go to Italy, Paris, get married, paint ? 
What was to be done? I wanted to be everywhere at once. What vigour 
there was in it all! As a man I should have conquered Europe. . . . There are 
moments when we naively fancy ourselves capable of anything. It is a fire 
that consumes you, and death is at the end inevitable. 

Then a momentous visit to Paris, the metropolis of art, and she 
indeed comes on ‘ L’Etoile’ of the crossways, and with a visionary 
Are de Triomphe at the end of all of them. She has to make her 
decision ; there are innumerable roads branching out in every direc- 
tion ; there are many signposts before her—hands pointing. Which 
shall she follow? Writ large, there is the way of matrimony, of which 
she notes in scorn : 

‘To marry and have children? Any washerwoman could do 
that.’ 

Pleasure? No; that alone will not satisfy her. Philanthropy ? 
Religion? She but scans the latter through the distorted mirror of 
superstition. Politics draw her greatly, and she writes of them : 

I must not go often to the Chamber of Deputies, it might draw me away 
from the studio ; you get interested and you go on and on; every day is a fresh 


page of the same book. I could become so passionately interested in politics 
that I should lie awake; but my politics are there at the Rue Vivienne. (Paris, 


1877.) 

For she has stepped into the charmed circle of Art, the very star- 
land of forgetfulness and ignorance of all the great issues of life. 
Thence onwards to the end she is fired with enthusiasm for Art as a 
means to gain the glory that she covets. And yet even in the midst 
of the fever of Art-life she writes as though in spite of her absorbing 
studies she is aware of the futility of it all : 


1878. September 13.—I am not in my right place in the world. I waste, 
in idle talk, energy enough for the making of a man... . I am nothing, and 
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the capabilities which might have developed into real qualities are ngarly 
always wasted or misapplied. 


And she within the same year writes, for with her choice of Art 
her death-knell was sounded : 


I am desperately sad! Oh, terrible, despairing, horrible, and frightful 
word! To die! My God, todie! To die, without leaving anything behind 
me! To die like a dog, just as a hundred thousand women have died, whose 
names are barely inscribed on their tombstones. 

Fool, fool that I am not to see what God wills. God wills that I should 
renounce everything and give myself up entirely to Art. In five years I shall 
still be quite young—perhaps beautiful ; but if I should become only an artistic 
mediocrity, as so many are ! 


Thence onward she wore her life to a thread in a feverish, un- 
worthy desire to emulate, to outstrip others. There was something 
intensely small and childish in this envy and despair at any success . 
of her rivals—rivals who, having none of her prestige and advantages 
of family and fortune, still eclipsed her. 


Breslau’s picture [she writes after the Varnishing Day at the Salon] is quite 
skied, and the effect is quite deplorable. I was so disquieted at the success 
which she appeared certain to obtain that it is a great consolation. 

I won’t conceal it. . . . God was very good to me in not suffering me to be 
killed outright by Breslau; at all-events, to-day I do not know how to express 
myself so as to avoid the appearance of mean sentiments. 


Then, later, in 1882 : 


To be celebrated and to be loved, as Balzac says, that is happiness... . 
Breslau is lean, crooked, and worn-out; she has an interesting head, but no 
charms; she is masculine and solitary! She will never be anything of a 
woman unless she has genius; but if I had her talent I should be like no one 
else in Paris. . .. That must come. 


‘I am smarting. Wolff [the art critic] dedicates ten lines of 
extreme flattery to Mademoiselle Breslau.’ Of this she writes three 
days later : ‘The blow was so severe that I have spent the last three 
days in real misery.’ 

Probably this childish envy on the part of one who could make 
such sage observations on life as those recorded in the journal may be 
partly explained by the fact that Marie, entirely educated at home, 
was for the first time, in this atelier life, brought into actual and 
imminent competition with others. 

An only daughter, made much of by her family from childhood, 
who idolised her as a prodigy of genius, she could not suffer anyone 
to be preferred above herself. In working against her fellow-students 
she worked against time also, for she knew her years were numbered. 
She had worn her frail life to a thread in this feverish haste after fame ; 
and ultimately she snapped it in her reckless disregard of all ordinary 
precautions of health, in her passionate pursuit of Ja gloire. And the 
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pity of it—that Marie, though she might be a painter, was not an artist 
in the true sense of painting! She was an artist of a sort by nature, 
as most observant children are incommon with savages. Both make 
their earliest efforts in the graphic art as distinct from literature. 

But, reversing the order, she was a literary artist first from her 
babyhood, a philosopher, a thinker. She was also a voracious reader 
and must have had an extraordinary memory. She had a capacity * 
for seeing the obvious essentials of any undertaking, and so things 
came easy to her. In consequence, apart from any special gift, she 
could achieve a high plane of accomplishment in most things; and 
so, for instance, in painting, her merely technical attainment was 
far above the average of the ordinary professional in that art. 

She says herself : ‘I am not an artist. I have drawn without any 
difficulty, just as I do everything.’ 

But she could see with the artist’s eye if she could not feel with 
the artist’s heart, and in her written words she could bring a scene 
before you in all the brilliancy of nature. Her vivacious account of 
her first visit to Russia, as from the woman’s standpoint, is a valuable 
addition to other descriptive literature on the subject of her native 
country by the great Russian novelists. Her description of the 
crumbling beauties of Old Spain and the picturesque incidents of 
her travel, as an artist, through that sunny land of deep contrasts 
in character and colouring, makes us wish we could have more of Marie 
in such unintrospective moods. In a few trenchant words she brings 
the whole arena of the bullfight and its horrors before us. Her pen, 
like a Spanish dart pointed in blood, imparts the strange and terrible 
fascination the sport has for those who frequent such scenes. ‘Oh,’ 
she concludes, ‘it makes your flesh creep and your head feel iron- 
bound ; it’s a school for assassins.” 

Her description of the death chamber and the funeral of Gambetta 
is a fine literary picture, if you will. In that she seized, besides spec- 
tacular appearance, the high-wrought spirit of the Paris of the moment. 
There she was at her best. Her grasp of the character of the man 
is a noble tribute to the dead statesman. There is more original 
genius in such a piece of writing than in her much-talked-of picture, 
‘Le Meeting,’ in the Luxembourg—a mere gallery transcript of the 
surface of things, seen through the eyes and put down on canvas, 
in the borrowed manner of another, even though that other might be 
a Bastien-Lepage. 

Marie, indeed, was a writer first, a painter last ; the reputation she 
gained as a painter was but antecedent to that she should have attained 
had she lived to lead the literary life, and fired by the inspiration of 
her native country, become, perhaps, Russia’s great woman-novelist. 
And so to have had it in her power to help some tremulous, flickering 
movement of thought which might only be coaxed and guided into 
action by the breath and hand of a woman. Had she not taken up 
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painting, probably, despite her consumptive tendencies, she would have 

been living now, possibly, a life of usefulness, not rejoicing in the 
failure of others, not competing with those poorer than herself, but 
helping them over the rough places on the road of life. 

For she had her nobler moments in which faint glimmerings of 
true aspiration after better things seemed possible. She had generous 
impulses sometimes, not for the sole sake of righteousness, be it said, 
but generally with an eye to the main chance in Heaven. When a 
picture is hung in the Salon she writes : ‘ A week ago I gave a thousand 
francs to the poor. . . . Heaven is rewarding me for my money.’ 

Truly, she was a curious mixture of the sage and the savage, of in- 
tellect and superstition. She reviled her God when things went ill with 
her ; she tried to bribe Him. She thanked Him, as we have seen, for 
the misfortunes of her rivals. But she was no hypocrite. Her one 
great virtue was honesty; an honesty that frankly owned its faults, 
because being Marie Bashkirtseff she had a right to them. 

And, lacking heart,she was chaste because she had no impulse to 
be otherwise. There is no need to say of her ‘She loved much, 
therefore to her much shall be forgiven’ ; and on the score of loving 
‘not wisely, but too well’ she cannot be reproached. She had the 
virtue of her greatest fault—lack of heart and sympathy. 

In summing up the characteristics of this extraordinary girl one 
may say that among them were all the qualities that go to the making 
of the successful man or woman (of genius or not of genius) including 
intense egoism. She had a determined will anda mathematical mind, 
and, of a surety, to an artist such a mind and will mean a sure 
hand. She had also a remarkable memory, some sensibility and 
esthetic taste, and an entire lack of sympathy for others—excepting 
as to their attitude of mind towards herself. Moreover, in order 
to succeed her strong will needed not the spur of poverty, and she 
was born in the environment and conditions (though she girded at 
them) that conduce to make the worldly success, in any line, of a 
person with much less force of will and intellect than hers. 

Some of less force of character and as little real sympathy 
for the life of the true artist would find such luxuries, social sur- 
roundings of life, and pleasure, as hers, absorb their interest and 
energies, but this young Russian, typical of the primitive race of 
the Steppes, savagely self-conscious of high mental powers and 
faculties in their dawn, needed a wider outlet. She needed a world 
to conquer. Her relatives and friends had made themselves her 
abject slaves and adorers; and, in the social circles she moved in, 
even at the early age of sixteen, her wit, charm, and riches made her 
queen. Matrimony offered little attraction to her, partly because 
she could have married at any moment. In Paris she came in contact 
with the sphere of Art, which in its profession offered more difficulties 
and obstruction and opposition to her as a woman than some other 
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professions, and for that very reason it attracted her. Young (only 
twenty-one) and beautiful, if charm be counted as beauty, full of life, 
in all the fire and energy of unbroken human will, she determined, 
though a woman, to conquer that Kingdom of Art which showed itself 
so incredulous of a woman’s gifts and powers. But cold Death, in- 
domitable, despite the radiant girl’s young life, interposed his barrier— 
a wall which would not fall at her behest, though blasted by youth, 
with fire of beauty, gold, and genius. And Death prevailed... . 
Surely life may well end when the purpose for which its torch was 
lighted is ignored and unfulfilled. If we are so self-willed, self-centred, 
as to disregard the signposts of the better ways, writ large by Provi- 
dence on the road of life, is it not probable that we may become 
mere stumbling-blocks to others, and that the same Providence in the 
interests of those other wayfarers may remove us from their path ? 
Marie, as she had mapped out her path, would have become a stumbling- 
block to others ; for the success she might have gained as a woman- 
artist, however merited, would almost universally have been attributed 
by those captiously critical of woman’s capabilities as due to her social 
advantages of wealth and position, added to beauty and extreme 
sexual attraction. For, indeed, that same indomitable Death is almost 
the only power of this world that we can be quite sure will withstand 
all these. The cause of woman would in no way be advanced by the 
social success in art of such an one. 

Had Marie Bashkirtseff, with all her powers and the opportunities 
life gave her, but had the heart to see beyond her own reflection, a 
heart to see and feel for others, and the courage to brave the con- 
ventions of the social world she moved in—for she was a coward— 
had she had the heart to take up life’s thread in a stronger part, for her 
(as a Russian) than that of Art, she might have been living now, a great 
social force for good. She had the brain and the hand, and these 
alone can do something clever, but only ‘head, hand, and heart’ 
together can do the truly great things of life. 

It may be asked, ‘ What other paths lay open at the cross-roads 
when this young gifted Russian chose her way ? ’ 

Was there not a hand that pointed eastwards towards the distant 
Steppes ? And that watchword ‘ Patriotism,’ at the same time, was 
it not ringing in her ears ? 

Did Russia and the needs of its people, her people, emerging out 
of open serfdom into the sinister new forms of indirect slavery of a 
wider civilisation, mean nothing to her—and she one of Russia’s most 
gifted daughters? She is condemned by her own pen, for in 1884 
she writes in her Diary : 

And you, wretch! You live in France, you prefer being a foreigner to 
remaining at home! Since you love your beautiful, great, sublime Russia, 
go thither and work for her. . . . But if it were not for my painting I would 
go. ... my work absorbs all my faculties, and the rest is merely an interval, 
an amusement. 
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She was dreaming, like so many, on high enchanted ground,, and 
she did not heed though she heard the cries of those beneath her— 
of those who helped by their toil to make the golden setting that she 
gleamed in at Nice, Paris, and Rome. She had in reality no sympathy . 
with her struggling fellow country people groaning under the burdens 
of life. If she regarded them other than as necessary adjuncts to the 
comfort and prosperity of herself and her kind, it was merely in a 
pictorial light, as incidental to the landscape, that she so regarded 
them. Yet she was not ignorant of the state of things in Russia ; 
for in an earlier letter (June 1880), dated from an estate of her father’s 
in that country, she writes to M. Julian after describing her father’s 
féte and the feast to the peasantry : 

They made me take off my hat and veil to get a better look at me, and 
after they had looked at me it was my turn to be cheered and carried in 
triumph. I was obliged to embrace a number of them. . . . Then when all 
the crowd had drunk and danced, they spoke of donations of lands, but someone 
let them see plainly that it was of no use, and that ended this episode. They 
distribute among these good people, it appears, so-styled ukases of the Emperor, 
compelling the land-owners to give them dozens of things. A price has also 
been set on the heads of the nobles—fifty roubles a head. Do you not fancy 
you see mine already at the end of a pike? In short, if you recall the history 
of your ancien régime you will understand how things are here, and the 
resemblance between the two periods is striking—from the frightful condition 
of the people to the stupid blindness of the nobles. The French peasant 
sacking the chateau, saying that it grieves him to the heart to do so but that 
the King commands it, is the brother of the Russian who pretends to have 
received orders to massacre the Jews. 

This excerpt from her letters shows that she was a cold, clear, 
observant spectator of exterior life. Even if she gave alms it was 
with no real charity or sympathy for the recipient, but because her 
religion enjoined it as a duty, or out of curiosity or display. This 
curious aloofness is illustrated by an incident she records in the Diary, 
of her gift of two francs to a family of tramps, father, mother, and 
children, who in wretched plight, half-clothed, half-starved, wandering 
homeless, came into view in the landscape she was sketching. Having 
given the coin, she hid behind a tree to watch, unseen herself, the 
extreme delight of these poor people at the unexpected gift. 

‘Heaven has never treated me so well! Heaven has never had 
any of these beneficent fancies !’ she adds in recording the incident. 

Then besides Patriotism and Philanthropy there was another 
movement in her day, which, as touching her own sex, we might suppose 
would have offered great attraction to a woman of Marie’s strong 
views. But her lack of sympathy with her kind made her interest 
in the Feminist movement again merely cold and curious. It appears 
from the Diary that she held the votaries of Feminism up to scorn. 
Yet she could understand, as a woman, some of the difficulties in Art 
with which woman had to contend—that is, she understood with the 
limited vision of a rich woman, poor in practical experience of the 
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poor one, who knows too well the narrow, pinching ways of poverty, 
and as a woman she wrote with some appreciation of their difficulties 
in another letter to M. Julian. But she cared nothing for woman 
in the abstract. Her sympathy with woman’s cause was merely 
sympathy for the sex of Marie Bashkirtseff. Else would she have 
shown such lamentable and small jealousy at the small successes of 
other girls ? If death had spared her it is more than probable that she 
would never have really conquered the innermost kingdom of Art, 
for lacking heart she lacked poetry and humour and all the fine shades 
and tones between. She would always have met more than her match 
in these. Still, though she cannot fairly occupy a niche in the temple 
of fame as a great artist, she will keep it in our memory as a wonderful 
child, a girl Narcissus, who, born with great gifts and capabilities, 
yet lacking heart and blinded by unwise training, found naught}‘in 
life to love, or live for, but her own reflection. 

Yet we may well ask again, in the light of recent Russian events, 
from the point of Patriotism would she not have appeared differently 
had her journal not been deleted? Has the day come when those 
responsible may do her justice, in giving more of that journal to the 
world ? 

Mary L. BREAKELL. 
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A MALE BLUE-STOCKING : 
SOAME JENYNS 


Accorpine to popular ideas the Blue-stocking movement was pre- 
eminently the creation of feminine intellect, and in the main the 
popular ideas are right. Its origin at least was purely feminine. It 
represented on the woman’s side the revolt of culture against card- 
playing, the card-playing which was rapidly smothering all rational 
kinds of social intercourse. Some of the clever women of the period 
began to resent the predominance of assemblies where the talk was 
limited to inquiries about trumps, and where 


Conversation’s setting light 
Lay half obscured in Gothic night. 


And so by degrees little conversation parties began to take place, 
chiefly under the auspices of Mrs. Chapone and Mrs. Vesey, where 
learned ladies would air their accomplishments free from the dangerous 
rivalry of the card-table. Into this modest kingdom Mrs. Montagu 
entered with a swoop and made it her own. Her wealth, her social 
position, and her dominating character enabled her to raise the Blue- 
stockings to an eminence which they never would otherwise have 
attained. But even then, though woman carried off the honours, 
half of her success was due to the help of man. For the pretensions 
of the Blue-stocking ladies, when soberly examined, appear surprisingly 
slender. There was an abundance of learning—some of it rather 
arid—among them, but no great amount of talent. Hannah More 
is the only one of the whole group who achieved any substantial 
literary success ; and though she left a pen-made fortune of 30,0001. 
the very names of her books, with perhaps the exception of Celebs, 
are now forgotten. Mrs. Montagu’s ostentatious little productions 
have shared the same fate. The erudite Miss Carter has fared no 
better in the matter of immortality. In vain did she burn the mid- 
night oil, with a wet towel round her head and another round the pit 
of her stomach, chewing coffee and green tea the while to keep herself 
awake ; for though her translation of Epictetus brought her in 
nearly 1,000/., its memory has perished irretrievably. Mrs. Barbauld’s 
anzemic verses have passed into oblivion with her improving books for 
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children which Lamb so stoutly denounced. ‘ Hang them!’ he wrote 
to Coleridge in 1802—‘ I mean the cursed Barbauld crew, those blights 
and blasts of all that is human in man and child.’ We no longer 
turn for instruction to Mrs. Chapone’s Letters on the Improvement of 
the Mind; and, in spite of the unintelligible furore which Fanny 
Burney excited, who ever reads Evelina now? Mrs. Boscawen— 
the ‘ Boscawen sage’ of T’he Bas-Bleu—apparently kept all her sagacity 
for conversation. Mrs. Delany is now only known by her voluminous 
letters. And, speaking generally, the literary productions of the 
other Blue-stockings were of no particular merit. Left to them- 
selves the Blue-stocking parties would have perished of inanition ; 
but they were fortunate in attracting the attendance of some able 
men, who infused a saving vigour into them. If Mrs. Montagu was 
queen of the Blue-stockings, Johnson was their uncrowned king. 
Neither monarch was entirely popular, and Johnson towards the end 
became cordially detested. After his unmannerly attack on poor 
Pepys at Mrs. Thrale’s house in 1781, Lady Rothes, Lady Shelley, 
Mrs. Hetsel, and some other of the Blue-stocking hostesses, dreading 
his quarrelsome brutality, ceased to invite him. Mrs. Thrale was 
roused by this out of her submissive adoration, and rated him soundly 
on his bad manners. Nevertheless his was a giant support, and the 
Blue-stockings never really recovered from his death in December, 
1784. Besides him, Garrick, Reynolds, Burke, Lord Bath, and Dr. 
Burney were to be met at these gatherings, as well as Horace Walpole, 
Lord Lyttelton, Benjamin Stillingfleet, the semi-reverend Pepys, 
and a sprinkling of real bishops. Gibbon seems to have kept steadily 
aloof, and indeed his opinions were little suited to the somewhat 
unctuous piety of the Blue-stockings. Hannah More, though she 
appreciated some of his work, found the style of the Decline and 
Fall as vicious as its substance. Writing in 1788 to Pepys, she 
exclaims : 

I protest, I think, that if this work were to become the standard of style and 
religion, Christianity and the English language would decay pretty nearly 
together ; and the same period would witness the downfall of sound principles 


and of true taste. I have seldom met with more affectation or less perspicuity. 
The instances of false English are many ; and of false taste endless. 


Tanteene animis coelestibus ire | 

And in the wake of the great ones came a crowd of smaller men— 
‘the out-pensioners of Parnassus,’ as Horace Walpole called them— 
who helped to swell the success of these entertainments. Anyone 
with any pretensions to ability or erudition had little difficulty in 
gaining admittance, with the result, as Hannah More took pride in 
declaring, that they embraced ‘everything witty and everything 
learned that was to be had.’ Naturally enough a net with so wide 
a sweep would include some men of parts whose ability had a dash of 
the eccentric. Eccentric opinions are prone to provoke the ridicule 
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of their own times, but over and over again they have been vindicated 
by some succeeding age. As scientific thought becomes definitely 
organised it tends to grow conservative, and a departure from tradi- 
tional lines is looked at askance. Yet illumination may come at 
times from strange quarters. Horace Walpole (then Lord Orford), 
in a letter of the 16th of April, 1794, to Miss Berry about his demented 
and dissolute nephew the late lord, describes as one of his ‘ last frantic 
acts, a publication in some monthly magazine with an absurd hypo- 
thesis on the moon bursting from the earth, and the earth from the 
sun, somehow or other.’ Thisisa signal instance of the danger of sitting 
too hastily in the seat of the scornful, but the ridicule of eccentricity 
is always a pastime to be indulged in with caution. Among the male 
Blue-stockings Lord Monboddo, lawyer, scholar, and philosopher, 
provoked a good deal of mild amusement by the peculiarity of his 
habits and opinions. After he had been made a Scottish judge he 
had a strange fancy for sitting with the clerks in the court, instead 
of with his brother judges on the Bench. He used to make an annual 
visit to London from Edinburgh, but he never would travel in a carriage 
because this vehicle was not habitually used in the classical times to 
which he was so fondly attached. He was much twitted by his 
contemporaries on his belief, as it was put, in a race of men with tails. 
His actual theory was that the ourang-outang was essentially human 
in every respect but the power of speech ; and, absurd as this might 
seem in pre-Darwinian days, the anthropoid character of the higher 
apes is of course a commonplace of modern science. So, too, not- 
withstanding his undoubted cleverness, Soame Jenyns, must be 
classed among the eccentrics, though his eccentricity hardly clouded 
his intellectual power, and never touched the many lovable qualities 
of his character. 

He came of a Somersetshire family, one branch of which in the 
middle of the seventeenth century had settled in Cambridgeshire. 
His father, Sir Roger Jenyns, who had been knighted by William the 
Third in ‘1693, lived at Bottisham Hall, near Cambridge, but Soame 
Jenyns was born in Great Ormond Street ; and there was an oddity 
even about his birth. For as this took place at midnight on the last 
day of 1703, he declared, in later life, that, under these circumstances, 
he was at liberty to select between the old year and the new. And 
accordingly he adopted New Year’s Day for the day of his birth on 
account of its festive associations. He was educated at home till 
he went in 1722 as a fellow commoner to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Twenty years later he became member for Cambridge, a seat 
which he occupied till 1780, with the exception of four years, when he 
sat for Dunwich in Suffolk. In 1780 he seems to have passed through 
a stormy election ; for Horace Walpole writes to Mason on the 28th of 
May, 1780, that ‘ Jenyns has been half killed at the nomination of 
members for Cambridgeshire.’ In 1755 he was appointed one of the 
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Lords Commissioners of the Board for Trade and Plantations, in 
which capacity he is several times mentioned in Walpole’s letters. 
He was a man of simple and regular habits, and with tastes which 
enabled him to enjoy both London and the country. But he was 
far enough removed from the typical country squire of the day. Sport 
he abhorred on account of its cruelty ; and while he enjoyed social 
intercourse and quiet hospitality, he could not endure dissipation 
or any form of riotous excess. His tastes are compactly described 
in his invitation to Lord Lovelace to visit him in the country, in the 
last lines of which he promises his friend 


A house where quiet guards the door, 
No rural wits smoke, drink, and roar ; 
Choice books, safe horses, wholesome liquor, 
Clean girls, backgammon, and the vicar. 


But he had no distaste even for the lighter entertainments of 
society, as is shown by his poem on The Art of Dancing, which appeared 
in 1727 and was dedicated to Lady Fanny Fielding. It presents us 
with a very good picture of a ball of the period. As a poem it has no 
great merit, but it trips along pleasantly enough, and discusses its 
subject with the most conscientious minuteness. The young man 
and maiden are instructed not only how to dance, but how to dress, 
behave, and refresh themselves. Some of the instructions sound 
curious enough to our ears. The beau’s wig must not be over pow- 
dered lest the dresses of his partners suffer. The tongues of his shoe 
buckles must be carefully pressed flat, and ‘the sword that dangles 
at his side, should from its silken bondage be unty’d.’ Precautions 
like these were obvious enough under the circumstances. But ‘ the 
gallant spark ’ is further reminded that he should 


In his fob enlivening spirits wear, 
And pungent salts to raise the fainting fair. 


This piece of advice is rather interesting; for it indicates the 
beginnings of that feminine ‘sensibility’ which seems to have been 
rampant in the time of Jane Austen. In those days, as Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn reminds us in his delightful essay, ‘a temporary loss of con- 
sciousness was an ordinary incident in the life of a well-bred female’ ; 
and every lady carried restoratives in her pocket in readiness for the 
‘swoons’ of herself or her friends. Swooning is now as extinct 
as those mysterious disorders, the vapours and the spleen, with which 
our eighteenth-century ancestors were so persistently afflicted ; but 
the ‘sensibility’ from which it sprang was, even in Jenyns’ time, 
a growing evil which evoked some sturdy protests from Hannah 
More. 

He has next some advice to give as to the dress of ladies, into 
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which we need not follow him further than to notice one eminently 
masculine protest : 

Dare I in such momentous points advise, 

I should condemn the hoop’s enormous size ; 

Of ills I speak by long experience found, 

Oft have I trod th’ immeasurable round, 

And mourn’d my shins bruis’d black with many a wound. 


As to the proper refreshment for a lady, 
Gen’rous white-wine, mull’d with ginger warm, 
Safely protects her inward frame from harm. 


But ever let my lovely pupils fear 
To chill their mantling blood with cold small-beer. 


Destruction lurks within the pois’nous dose, 
A fatal fever, or a pimpled nose. 

Notwithstanding an amiability and a delicate consideration for 
others which made him, as Cumberland tells us, ‘the charm of the 
circle,’ he had a quick eye for the vices and follies of the age. It was 
fashionable at that time for young men of position to make a tour 
on the Continent by way of completing their education. Travelling 
boys and their ‘ governors’ constantly appear in the letters of the 
eighteenth century as objects of ridicule and reprobation. Horace 
Walpole, who describes them as ‘ woful exports,’ says of the travelling 
‘ governors ’ that ‘ their pride is always hurt because they are sure of 
its never being indulged. They will not learn the world, because 
they are sent to teach it; and as they come forth more ignorant of 
it than their pupils, they take care to return with more prejudices.’ 
Tutelage of this kind cannot have been very profitable, and it seems as 
if these youngsters usually acquired little from the foreign countries 
which they visited except a smattering of their vices. Jenyns sums 
up the position by declaring that the boy returns from his travels 

Half atheist, papist, gamester, bubble, rook, 
Half fiddler, coachman, dancer, groom, and cook. 


The fashionable lady, the ways of the country house, the struggle 
to get into good society, the unbounded insolence of servants, and 
other social topics are all touched with a crisp though not malignant 
satire. But his real interests lay deeper than these light themes ; 
and when he passed on to graver matters he began to puzzle his 
contemporaries, for here his eccentricity came to the front. ‘ Though 
his wit was harmless,’ says Cumberland, ‘ yet the general cast of it 
was ironical.’ This was true so far as his wit was concerned, but it 
is quite easy to over-estimate the ironical element in his writings. 
Horace Walpole, for instance, repeatedly attributes to irony what is 
simply eccentricity expressing itself in whimsical extravagance or 
paradox. Jenyns was eminently an original thinker, but he could not 
keep under due control the exuberant fancy by which his thought 
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was fed ; and even his most serious writings are sometimes disfigured 
by excursions into the fantastic. Still, there is a freshness about his 
extravagances which somehow compels one’s interest. In 1765 the 
taxation of the American colonies was a burning question, and to this 
controversy Soame Jenyns contributed a characteristic essay. The 
rights of Englishmen, the claims of liberty, the duties attaching to 
property had been freely pressed into the discussion, but Jenyns 
would have none of them. Brushing them all aside, he declared 
that the right of Great Britain to tax her American colonists was 
indisputable, but for a reason which had so far escaped attention. 
It was impossible, as he argued with considerable cleverness, to justify 
logically the taxation of any British subject on any of the grounds 
usually put forward, but if it was nevertheless right to tax an English- 
man, it could not be wrong to tax an American. 

His Reflections exhibit a good many specimens of his ingenious 
perversities. 

Advice is seldom well received, well intended, or productive of any good ; 
it is seldom well received, because it implies a superiority of judgment in the 
giver ; and it is seldom intended for any other end than to show it; it is seldom of 
any service to the giver, because it more frequently makes him an enemy than 


a friend ; and as seldom to the receiver, because if he is not wise enough to act 
properly without it, he will scarcely be wise enough to distinguish that which is 


Again : 
As property always produces power, so power is always convertible into 
property. ... How absurd, therefore, are those who labour at the same time 


to increase liberty, and to destroy corruption ; that is, who endeavour to give 
the people more power to carry to market, and at the same time to hinder them 


from selling it. 

Here, however, is a flash of insight : 

There is, undoubtedly, great difference in the wisdom and honesty of particular 
men, but very little in those of large numbers in the same situation and circum- 


stances ; as individual grains of corn may differ much in size and weight, but two 
bushels taken out of the same heap will certainly be nearly similar. 


Jenyns, though a strong supporter of the Church, was quite alive 
to its failings, and some of his remarks on religion are those of a 
candid friend. Thus: 

In religious quarrels the propositions in dispute are generally such as those 
who impose them cannot believe, and those who reject them cannot understand ; 
and, therefore, no one is persecuted for not believing, but for not professing to 
believe when they do not ; that is, for insolently presuming to be either wiser or 
honester than their persecutors. 

So, too, Faith, in the sense ‘of a docility to receive truth,’ he 
regards as ‘ wholly meritorious. But, seeing that its contents are stil] 
so undetermined that no two ages, nations, or sects have affixed to 
it the same ideas,’ it is dangerous to lay too much stress upon it. 


And still more mischievous is the doctrine which proposes it ‘as a 
K2 
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composition for moral duties.’ For this ‘is, in fact, nothing more 
than offering to the people a licence to be profligate at the easy 
price of being absurd, a bargain which they will ever readily agree to.’ 

He propounds a quaint though dubious explanation of the apparent 
variation in the speed of time’s flight. The apparent speed of a given 
period of time depends, he says, on the proportion which this period 
bears to the duration of our past life. Thus, when we have lived ten 
years, one year is the tenth part of the duration of our whole exist- 
ence ; but when we have lived eighty, it is then but the eightieth 
part of the same term. This he asserts to be the reason why time 
seems to fly faster in age than in youth. 

A sounder explanation, however, is suggested in his essay On 
the Nature of Time, in which, indeed, he rises to a much higher level 
altogether. Most people who have dabbled in metaphysics are 
acquainted with the doctrine that time is only a condition of human 
life and thought, not an absolute reality. This doctrine, as Jenyns 
reminds us, is at least as old as Lucretius,’ yet it would probably 
still sound strange to unphilosophical folk; and to these Jenyns’ 
essay, though not quite free from errors, might be commended as a 
model of clear reasoning and lucid exposition. There seem to be, 
he says, two modes of existence—the perpetually instantaneous or 
eternal, in which all events, past, present, and future, appear in our 
view ; and the temporal, in which events occur successively. Time is 
finite and successive, eternity infinite and instantaneous. We, of 
course, exist in time, but, as he shows by a clever illustration, the 
temporal may be only an aspect of the eternal mode. We now per- 
ceive, he says, every event 
as it passes, through a small aperture separately, as in the camera obscura, and 
this we call time ; but at the conclusion of this state we may probably exist in 
a manner quite different ; the window may be thrown open, the whole prospect 
appear at one view, and all this apparatus which we call time be totally done 
away with. 

We cannot here follow him into the conclusions as to Divine 
foreknowledge, predestination, the pre-existence and future state of 
the soul, eternal punishment, evil, and so forth, which he draws 
from the timelessness of the eternal absolute. But at the end of it 
all comes that gleam of humour which is seldom long absent from 
his work. He admits that his arguments are not calculated to 
appeal to ordinary men of the world. 

For to endeavour to convince a merchant subsisting on long credit, a lawyer 
enriched by delay, a divine who has purchased a next presentation, a general 
who is in no hurry to fight, or a minister whose object is the continuance of his 





' Tempus item per se non est, sed rebus ab ipsis 

Consequitur sensus, transactum quid sit in evo, 

Tum que res instet, quid porro deinde sequatur ; 

Nec per se quemquam tempus sentire fatendumst 

Semotum ab rerum motu placidaque quiete.—De Rer. Nat. i. 459-63. 
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power, that time is nothing, is an arduous task, and very unlikely to be attended 
with success. 


Johnson thought fit to ridicule Soame Jenyns’ metaphysics, and 
his satellites obediently took up the chorus. Jenyns, however, as a 
metaphysician, was decidedly superior to Johnson; and, indeed, 
Johnson’s attitude towards the question of freewill and his mode of 
proving the existence of matter are fatal to his pretensions to be a 
philosophical critic. Under these circumstances Jenyns not un- 
naturally resented the Doctor’s ridicule, and his wounded feelings 
inspired the only ill-natured piece to be found in his writings—namely, 
his famous epitaph on Johnson. And even this has been much mis- 
represented, or at least misunderstood. It was not a deliberate attack 
on the memory of a dead friend, but, at the worst, no more than a 
sharp jest at the expense of a living one. Jenyns and some friends 
were one day amusing themselves by composing epitaphs on each 
other, and this supplied him with his opportunity. The epitaph as 
originally cast ran thus : 

Here lies Sam Johnson : Reader, have a care, 

Tread lightly, lest you wake a sleeping Bear : 

Religious, moral, generous, and humane 

He was ; but self-sufficient, proud, and vain, 


Fond of and overbearing in dispute, 
A Christian, and a Scholar—but a Brute. 


This is the form in which it appears in his works, and no doubt 
was that in which it was first written. After Johnson’s death Jenyns 
seems to have altered and added to it ; for Mrs. Boscawen, in a letter 
of the 26th of April, 1786, writes to Mrs. Delany : ‘I will send you an 
epitaph upon Dr. Johnson which my good neighbour Mr. Jenyns 
sent me written with his own hand, and therefore I suspect of his own 
composing.’ The epitaph is thus given at the end of the letter : 

Here lies poor Johnson—Reader have a care, 
Tread lightly, lest you rouse a sleeping bear ! 
Religious, moral, gen’rous, and humane 
He was—but self-sufficient, rude, and vain ; 
Ill-bred and overbearing in dispute 
A Scholar and a Christian, yet a brute. 
Would you know all his wisdom and his folly, 
His actions, sayings, mirth, and melancholy, 
Boswell and Thrale, retailers of his wit, 
Will tell you how he wrote and talk’d and cough’d and spit ! 


The last four lines are those which have given most offence, but 
it will be observed that they were written about a year and a half 
after Johnson’s death, and are evidently dirested chiefly at the rather 
sordid squabbles between Boswell and Mrs. Thrale (then Mrs. Piozzi) 
over their respective memoirs of him. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that Johnson had attacked 
Jenyns in public as well as in private, having published in The Literary 
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Magazine in 1757 a long criticism on his Free Inquiry into the Nature 
and Origin of Evil. This was Jenyns’ best work, and it attracted 
considerable attention. It fails, as all attempts from the same stand- 
point must fail, but it is very cleverly put together, and is argued 
with great ability. It was published in 1757, and though not nearly 
so learned, it is much more readable than Archbishop King’s colossal 
treatise De Origine Mali, which appeared in 1702 and was partly 
translated into English in 1729. The great difficulty which every 
such inquiry has to face is to account for the presence of evil in the 
work of a benign and all-powerful Creator. How, in fact, can evils 
be reconciled with a belief in the benevolence and omnipotence of 
the Deity? Jenyns himself puts the point neatly: ‘If we assert 
that He (God) could not prevent them, we destroy His power : if that 
He would not, we arraign His goodness ; and therefore His power 
and goodness cannot both be infinite.’ 

The argument is unanswerable ; but Jenyns, like King, does not 
admit this, and declares that the difficulty is entirely due to an 
erroneous idea of omnipotence. For ‘ omnipotence,’ he insists, ‘ can- 
not work contradictions ; it can only effect all possible things.’ And 
under any possible method ‘ of framing the universal system of things, 
such numberless inconveniences might necessarily arise that all that 
infinite power and wisdom could do was to make choice of that method 
which was attended with the least and fewest.’ He holds, in short, 
with King, that ‘only such evils are permitted as could not have 
been prevented without the loss of some superior good. And some 
evil is inevitable, for to endue created things with perfection—that 
is, to produce good exclusive of evil—is one of those impossibilities 
which even infinite power cannot accomplish.’ 

Reasoning of this kind, however, is mere trifling with language, 
for to omnipotence there can, of course, be no impossibility. But 
with this difficulty Johnson does not venture to grapple, and his 
criticism consists chiefly of charges of plagiarism from Pope and 
some not very impressive metaphysical arguments. Jenyns repre- 
sented the created universe to be a system composed of higher and 
lower orders of beings, all duly subordinated to the purpose of the 
whole. The result of this purpose was perfection, but the various 
parts of the scale of being were, by reason of their subordination, 
imperfect, and therefore tainted with evil. It is quite possible that 
the notion was borrowed from Pope, though, as Johnson admits, it 
had a still earlier origin. But it is evident that ideas of this kind 
were in the air at the time, and, under such circumstances, charges of 
plagiary do not count for much. According to Jenyns, sufferings 
are to be considered as the necessary taxes which every member of 
this system—this ‘ republic of the universe,’ as he calls it—is obliged 
to pay towards the support of the community. These taxes, it is 
true, are not imposed equally in the present state of things, but that 
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is no slur on the Divine goodness. For our present life ‘is but as 
one page in a voluminous accompt, from which no judgment can be 
formed on the state of the whole ; but of this we may be assured— 
that the balance will sometime or other be settled with justice and 
impartiality.’ 

But in dealing with the immediate cause of human suffering 
Jenyns’ wayward fancy comes into play. Just as the imperfections 
of the parts contribute to the perfection of the whole, so the evils 
of one order of beings may, he urges, minister to the pleasure or welfare 
of a higher order ; and herein may be found an explanation of human 
suffering. Man is but one link in a vast chain of existence. 


As there are many thousands below him, so must there be many more above 
him. It we look downwards, we see innumerable species of inferior beings, whose 
happiness and lives are dependent on his will ; we see him cloathed by their 
spoils and fed by their miseries and destruction, inslaving some, tormenting 
others, and murdering millions for his luxury or diversion ; is it not, therefore, 
analogous and highly probable that man should be equally dependent on the 
wills of his superiors? As we receive great part of our pleasures, and even 
subsistence, from the sufferings and deaths of lower animals, may not these 
superior beings do the same from ours, and that by ways as far above the reach 
of the most exalted human understandings as the means by which we receive 
our benefits are above the capacities of the meanest creatures destined for our 


service ? 


This startling theory of human suffering attracts our interest in 
spite of its grotesqueness. Its conception of an order of beings too 
far exalted above mankind for moral relations to exist between them- 
selves and men certainly offers a corrective to what Jenyns calls 
man’s importance to himself. And these dim beings have some of 
the weird fascination of Browning’s nature spirits, or the mountains 


which 
Like giants at a hunting, lay, 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay, 


as they couched round Childe Roland in his hour of doom. 

But Johnson’s lash descended upon it without mercy. These 
superior creatures, to whose comfort or amusement human suffering 
is supposed to minister, may sink a ship, he suggests, as we drown 
kittens, 
or stand round the fields of Blenheim or the walls of Prague, as we encircle a 
cock-pit. As we shoot a bird flying, they take a man in the midst of his business 
or pleasure, and knock him down with an apoplexy. . . . Many a merry bout 
have these frolic beings at the vicissitudes of an ague, and good sport it is to see 
a man tumble with an epilepsy, and revive and tumble again, and all this he 
knows not why. 


They may even, he proceeds (with rather a clumsy tilt at Jenyns), 
find a subtle enjoyment in the contemplation of human folly, and 
amuse themselves by filling a man’s head with idle notions till he is 
tempted to venture into philosophy. ‘Then begins the poor animal 
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to entangle himself in sophisms and flounder in absurdity, to, talk 
confidently of the scale of being, and to give solutions which himself 
confesses impossible to be understood.’ 

But cheap ridicule of this kind can hardly rank as criticism, and 
Johnson does not deal effectively with the solid points in Jenyns’ 
treatise. He is inclined to treat the whole question as a matter to be 
concluded by revelation. But, as Jenyns shrewdly points out, revela- 
tion in this case is no safe guide ; for it is the revelation of a Deity 
who permits human suffering; and ‘if God can injure us He may 
also deceive us.’ Even Johnson himself seems to have felt that his 
criticism was not altogether a success, and he ends it with this signifi- 
cant passage : ‘ To object is always easy, and it has been well observed 
by a late writer that the hand which cannot build a hovel may 
demolish a palace.’ 

Indeed, on a question like this Johnson’s prejudices would dis- 
order his judgment.’ Horace Walpole was, of course, a hostile critic, 
but there is a good deal of truth in his remark that Johnson had all 
the bigotry of a monk. Jenyns, on the other hand, had been a sceptic 
in his youth, and brought into his religious discussions a broadness 
of thought which was altogether distasteful to Johnson’s intolerance. 
Regarding the Deity as ‘our universal parent, guardian, friend,’ he 
laughs to scorn the sour Puritan view that 

God is a Being cruel and severe, 

And Man a wretch, by His command plac’d here, 

In sunshine for a while to take a turn, 

Only to dry and make him fit to burn. 
But though his religious views were broad they were undoubtedly 
earnest and sincere ; and his religious writings, in spite of some bitter 
clerical attacks, seem to have effected the conversion of many doubters. 
Nevertheless there was a disposition among his friends to slight his 
religious opinions as the crude ideas of a beginner. Hannah More 
writes in 1777 : ‘I do love Jenyns, but I do not contend for every part 
of his book-; he is but a sucking child in Christianity, and I am afraid 
has represented religion as a very uncomfortable thing.” Hannah 

- prided herself on having rather a pretty taste in Christianity, but her 

own orthodoxy was, to say the least, suspect. Her friend John 
Newton roundly asserted that she was a Calvinist. Writing to her 
in 1794, he says: ‘I give you full credit, madam, that you are not 
an enemy to the Calvinists; I believe you are one yourself, though 
you are not aware of it.’ Elsewhere Hannah repudiates this soft 
impeachment rather faintly, and (if a layman may venture an opinion 
on such a subject) she certainly seems to have gone astray on the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration. The fact was that Jenyns’ faith 
had more vitality than that of his religious critics, because he had 
reasoned himself into the beliefs which they had accepted on tradition. 
Having, as he tells us, ‘ some leisure and more curiosity,’ he employed 
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them both in examining the claims of Christianity to be a supernatural 
revelation. Not only did he satisfy himself that these claims were 
sound, but ‘in the further pursuit of his examination, he perceived 
at every step new lights arising.’ To him these new lights furnished 
the most instructive arguments, but to the startled vision of a comatose 
orthodoxy they seemed as dangerous and delusive as a will-o’-the-wisp. 
New light was in truth a most unwelcome disturbance to the official 
theology, which had suffered seriously in its conflict with Deism, and 
which desired nothing better than to be left alone. Yet it is from 
his new lights that Jenyns’ work derives half its charm. They are 
not always trustworthy, but they are nearly always interesting, and 
even when they beckon us to error they brighten the path. Moreover, 
the error is often that of a half-told truth ; and the brilliancy of the 
thinker will tempt us to overlook the occasional perversity of his 
thought. In his most serious and successful religious work, A View 
of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion, he claims for Christian 
ethics that they contain every moral precept founded on reason, 
while they exclude all the fictitious virtues which are founded on 
false principles. Surprised as we may be to find valour, patriotism, 
and friendship placed among the excluded virtues, our next feeling of 
surprise is at the quaint ingenuity of the argument which excludes 
them. Valour, he says, is either constitutional, and therefore morally 
colourless, or it is the promoter of violence, ambition, and warfare, 
and therefore morally bad. ‘If,’ he adds pithily, ‘ Christian nations 
were nations of Christians . . . valour could be neither of use nor 
estimation.’ Patriotism is to be excluded because it is directly 
opposed to the princtples of Christianity. ‘Christianity commands 
us to love all mankind, patriotism to oppress all other countries to 
advance the imaginary prosperity of our own.’ As to friendship, if 
it springs from similarity of sentiment and disinterested affection it has 
no pretensions to moral merit, ‘for sinners also love those that love 
them’ ; if from any other source it is either mischievous or non-moral. 
Again, when it is urged that the mistakes in the Bible are fatal to its 
claim to be a Divine revelation, he replies that ‘the Scriptures are 
not revelations from God, but the history of them,’ and consequently 
that the inaccuracy of the human record does not impeach the Divine 
truth recorded ; unless, indeed, we are to hold the verbal infallibility 
of Scripture. This, however, he disclaims as unnecessary and untrue, 
giving rather an amusing illustration of the faith which was in him. 


I have no doubt [he says] but that St. Paul was shipwrecked, and that he 
left his cloak and parchments at Troas ; but the belief of these facts makes no 
part of Christianity, nor is the truth of them any part of its authority. It proves 
only that this apostle could not in common life have been under the perpetual 
influence of infallible inspiration ; for, had be been so, he would not have put to 
sea before a storm, nor have forgot his cloak. 


The Christianity in which he believed was not a hidebound system 
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of dogmas, but an animating principle of every-day life. It dealt 
not only with the eternal verities but with the commonplaces of 
human conduct ; with manners as well as with morals. Thus we find 

- him declaring that ‘ Christianity is the best-bred religion in the world, 
although,’ he adds, ‘ the manners of some of its most rigid professors 
seem to contradict this assertion.’ 

To return, however, to his eccentricities ; the most remarkable 
of these was his belief in the transmigration of souls, a belief which he 
defended on the grounds of its justice, its utility, and its solution of 
the difficulty of animal suffering. It is just, he says, because it pro- 
vides a means whereby men may suffer in one life the injuries which 
they have inflicted in another. Thus the tyrant may become a slave 
or the persecuting priest a religious victim. So too, sportsmen, who 
‘have entertained themselves with the miseries and destruction of 
innocent animals, may be terrified and murdered in the shapes of 
hares, partridges, and woodcocks.’ It is useful because under it all 
the burdensome though necessary offices of life will be thrown upon 
those who by their previous misconduct have deserved them. Thus, 
the highwayman may expiate his former injuries to society by serving 
it in the form of a post-horse. 

The metaphorical buck, who has terrified sober citizens by his exploits, con- 
verted into a real one, may make them some compensation by his haunches ; 
and mighty conquerors, who have laid waste the world by their swords, may be 
obliged, by a small alteration in sex and situation, to contribute to its re-peopling 
by the qualms of breeding, and the pains of childbirth. 


Surely, we feel, the author has here abandoned sober discussion 
for burlesque, and is now writing with his tongue in his cheek. Not 
a bit of it. 

For my own part [he goes on to say] I verily believe this to be the case. 
I make no doubt but that Louis the Fourteenth is now chained to an oar in the 
gallies of France, and that Hernando Cortez is digging gold in the mines of Peru 
or Mexico; that Turpin the highwayman is several times a day spurred back- 
wards and forwards between London and Epping ; and that Lord... and Sir 
Harry .. . are now actually roasting for a city feast. I question not but that 
Alexander the Great and Julius Cesar have died many times in childbed since 
their appearance in those illustrious and depopulating characters ; that Charles 
the Twelfth is at this instant a curate’s wife in some remote village, with a large 
and increasing family ; and that Kouli Khan is now whipped from parish to parish 
in the person. of a big-bellied beggar-woman, with two children in her arms and 
three at her back. 


The justification of animal sufferings has always been a matter 
of perplexity to the thoughtful ; and in the seventeenth century the 
Cartesian doctrine that the lower animals were automata and without 
feeling was hailed by many as a way out of the difficulty.  Jenyns’ 
solution of the problem is quite different, and he holds that their 
sufferings may well be the just punishment of previous misconduct. 
His personal application of this theory is very characteristic. 
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Never can the delicious repast of roasted lobsters excite my appetite whilst 
the ideas of the tortures in which those innocent creatures have expired present 
themselves to my imagination. But when I consider that they must have once 
probably been Spaniards at Mexico, or Dutchmen at Amboyna, I fall to, both 
with a good stomach and a good conscience, and please myself with the thoughts 
that I am thus offering up a sacrifice acceptable to the manes of many millions 
of massacred Indians. Never can I repose myself with satisfaction in a post- 
chaise, whilst I look upon the starved, foundered, ulcerated, and excoriated 
animals who draw it as mere horses condemned to such exquisite and unmerited 
torments for my convenience ; but when I reflect that they once must undoubtedly 
have existed in the characters of turnkeys of Newgate, or fathers of the Holy 
Inquisition, I gallop on with as much ease as expedition, and am perfectly 
satisfied, that in pursuing my journey I am but the executioner of the strictest 
justice. 

We may observe, in passing, that he does not seem to perceive 
that the same reasoning would justify the cruelties of sport which 
he condemns. But after once more protesting the seriousness of his 
argument, he proceeds to commend it to the attention of those who 
‘are too sagacious, learned, and courageous to be kept in awe by the 
threats of hell and damnation.’ Let the fine lady reflect how wretched 
her condition will be if she should ‘ be obliged to change places with 
one of her own coach-horses ’ ; and the fashionable spendthrift should 
ponder on the discomforts in store for him ‘if he should again revive 
in the situation of one of his creditors.’ His genuine belief in this 
theory is also shown by the fact that it reappears in his disquisition 
on Evil, where he explains that the penalties suffered under metem- 
psychosis will be taken into account in the adjustment of man’s 
sentence on the final day of doom. As a theory it hardly calls for 
serious criticism ; but Horace Walpole, in a letter to Mason of the 
14th of May, 1782, points out one obvious objection to it: ‘Can we 
believe, then, an omnipotent and all-wise Being inflicted punishments, 
and at the same time took away from the sufferers all knowledge, all 
consciousness of the crimes they had committed ?’ 

Strange as were the peculiarities of his mind, his physical peculi- 
arities seem to have been stranger still. Walpole, speaking of the 
portrait of him by Reynolds, says, ‘It is a proof of Sir Joshua’s art, 
who could give a strong resemblance of so uncouth a countenance 
without leaving it disagreeable.’ Cumberland is cruelly precise on 
the subject of his appearance. 

As Nature had cast him in the exact mould of an ill-made pair of stays, 
he followed her so close in the fashion of his coat that it was doubted if 
he did not wear them; because he had a protuberant wen just under his 
poll, he wore a wig that did not cover above half his head. His eyes were 
protruded like the eyes of the lobster, who wears them at the end of his feelers, 
and yet there was room between one of these and his nose for another wen that 
added nothing to his beauty. Yet I heard this good man very innocently remark, 
when Gibbon published his history, that he wondered anybody so ugly could 
write a book. 


He was a constant attendant at the Blue-stocking meetings, and of 
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all the queer fowl to be found there he must surely have been the 
queerest ; a figure more grotesque even than ‘ Demogorgon (Johnson) 
in his monstrous deformity,’ or the poor weak-headed ‘ Sylph’ (Mrs. 
Vesey), with her absent-minded manner and her cincture of flying ear- 
trumpets. He seems on these occasions to have haunted the shallows 
rather than the deeps. He would probably have grown restive under 
the ponderous oratory of Sir William Pepys, or the elaborate self- 
display of Mrs. Montagu. Hannah More and Horace Walpole were 
more to his taste ; and the former tells us how ‘ content’ she was, 
at a superlatively Blue meeting, to get Walpole and Jenyns into a 
corner and chat. But everybody liked him, not only for his abilities, 
but because he was rich in those minor virtues which contribute so 
largely to the amenity of life. He was a model of punctuality in his 
engagements, and when bidden to an entertainment ‘he dressed, to 
do the party honour, in all the colours of the rainbow.’ His simple 
finery, it is true, had some of its owner’s peculiarity. His lace was 
dingy, and ‘his coat had faithfully retained its cut since the days 
when gentlemen wore embroidered figured velvets with short sleeves, 
boot cuffs, and buckram skirts.’ But in all essentials he was a man 
of excellent taste and tact in society. Fanny Burney declared that in 
his interview with her he oppressed her by his extravagant adulation. 
Complaints of this kind, however, were rather frequent in the mouth 
of that remarkably self-conscious young person; and, in any case, 
Jenyns was then in his eightieth year, and old age may have blunted 
the fine edge of his discrimination. He was undoubtedly a brilliant 
talker, and even Boswell, no very friendly critic, testified to his 
‘lively talents.’ But more than that, he was an excellent listener. 
Unlike Johnson, he did not seek to engross the conversation ; and 
though he never bored the company with long stories of his own, 
he would attend—twirling his snuffbox in his peculiar way—with 
patience and good humour to those of other people. Referring to 
his conversation, Cumberland says, ‘ Certain it is he had a brevity of 
expression that never hung upon the ear, and you felt the point in 
the very moment that he made the push.’ This interesting and 
suggestive description applies with equal truth to his writing. The 
proposition to be made, the argument to be enforced, is not obscured 
by any circumlocution. It is presented to one, so to speak, head first, 
and in a form skilfully framed to touch the fancy as well as to impress 
the understanding. Had he lived in our own day he would have 
made an excellent journalist. As a critic his style was that of a light 
skirmisher rather than a heavy dragoon. A rapid attack, a few swift, 
damaging thrusts, and the nimble assailant was off and away. Some- 
thing of a pessimist he certainly was, particularly in matters political ; 
but the politics of the time were not calculated to promote optimism, 
and stronger men than he were found in those days to despair of the 
republic. His dread of Imperial expansion was as lively as that of a 
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modern Little Englander, and he shared the deep dislike felt by many 
of his contemporaries for Clive and his Indian conquests. But though 
his feelings on these matters were strong they were never inflamed, 
and no animosity ever soured his gentle and amiable character. How 
strongly this character had impressed those around him may be gathered 
from the singular tribute of admiration annexed to the entry of his 
burial on the 27th of December, 1787, in the parish register of 
Bottisham. The eulogies of an epitaph must often be accepted 
with caution ; but in this case there is little reason to discredit the 
testimony of the officiating minister, ‘who thus transgresses the 
common forms of a register merely because he thinks it to be the 
most solemn and lasting method of recording to posterity, that 
the finest understanding has been united to the best heart.’ 


NorMAn PEARSON. 
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THE VIEWS OF AN ANGLICAN 
ULTRAMONTANE 


Tae Countess de Franqueville (née Lady Sophia Palmer) has taken 
it into her head to instruct her fellow-countrymen in what she believes 
to be the meaning of religious events in France. A letter to the Daily 
Telegraph published in March, an article in the Church Quarterly 
Review in April, an article in this Review in June: such is the three- 
fold manifestation to the British public of her ladyship’s activity in 
imparting information. From England, the echoes of her voice have 
reverberated across the Channel, thanks to our Clerical and Nationalist 
press. The Croix tells us that the opinions of Madame de Fran- 
queville are all the more worthy of attention from the fact that she is 
still a ‘ Protestant.’ The Eclair assures us that her judgments on 
French affairs are distinguished by ‘ lofty impartiality ’ and ‘ remark- 
able lucidity,’ and from the depths of the provinces comes the voice 
of the Eclair Comtois, declaring that her last article ‘is a happy 
complement of those of (sic) Ward and the Abbé Dimnet published in 
the same review.’ 

It is true that these papers, while they extol the publications of 
Madame de Franqueville, are at the same time careful not to reproduce 
the greater part of them, and, if it were necessary in France to demon- 
strate the exact value of the authority with which they desire to invest 
her ladyship, it would be enough to translate certain passages which they 
have prudently passed over. The only difficulty would be to make a 
selection from the pot-pourrt of hasty and ill-considered judgments 
which this great lady passes on our affairs. Perhaps it is otherwise in 
England ; although even those who know least about France may 
hesitate to accept the testimony of a writer who thinks that French 
public opinion is still convinced of the guilt of Major Dreyfus. It 
must be fairly clear that what Madame de Franqueville mistakes for 
‘ public opinion’ is the opinion of the Clerical and Nationalist set 
to which her experience has been mainly limited. Nevertheless, the 
letter of the Archbishop of Besangon which Madame de Franqueville 
has published in her last article may give a certain weight to the 
rest of her information, and consequently lead the English public 
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seriously astray. It would therefore seem useful briefly to discuss 
her articles. 

The literary vocation of Madame de Franqueville was determined 
after the third plenary assembly of the bishops which was held last 
January at the Chiteauof La Muette, the residence of her husband. 
The countess, who is the sister-in-law of an Anglican bishop, and seems 
herself to possess all the qualities of the ancient episcopisse, found 
herself, heretic and schismatic though she be, quite at home in the 
society of her guests ; naturally she did not take part in the assembly, 
but she presided daily with the best grace in the world over their 
lordships’ luncheon. She pronounced them to be ‘ full of the courage 
and heroism of their clergy,’ and they bequeathed to her ‘a profound 
admiration for themselves.’ No doubt certain of the bishops have 
encouraged her ladyship to interest Anglican opinion in their lot, for 
in her letter to the Daily Telegraph, she says twice, with emphasis, 
‘I am authorised to state,’ and in the article of last month she publishes 
a letter addressed to herself by the Archbishop of Besangon. Is it also 
by special authorisation that she adds solemnity to her article by 
employing throughout the pontifical ‘ We’ ? 

The Archbishop’s letter is by far the most important of all Madame 
de Franqueville’s publications. It officially confirms what was related 
by the majority of English newspapers, notably the Times, about 
the first episcopal assembly. It proves that at that assembly our 
bishops declared themselves in favour of an accommodation with the 
law. They were convinced that it would be possible to form associa- 
tions which, ‘ without violating the Separation Law, would maintain 
the essential rights of the Church, her Divine constitution, her hier- 
archy.’ The Archbishop of Besancon does not say by what majority 
this vote was carried, but we know that it was by a majority of twenty- 
two. We know also, although the archbishop—restrained no doubt 
by modesty—does not mention the fact, that a third vote approved, 
by fifty-six votes against eighteen, the statutes for Catholic associa- 
tions cultuelles which he had drawn up. 

In his Encyclical of the 10th of August 1906, the Pope made no 
allusion to these two latter votes. He mentioned only the first vote 
in which the assembly condemned the associations cultuelles such 
as the law of December 1907 was supposed to establish them. In 
rejecting all and any arrangement with the Law, he had all the appear- 
ance, to those who were not behind the scenes, of merely confirming 
a single decision arrived at by the assembly almost with unanimity. 
The expressions used in the Encyclical seemed to be contrived in such 
& way as to throw on the French episcopate a share in the responsi- 
bility for the refusal of all accommodation, whereas in fact the French 
episcopate was of the opposite opinion. 

Madame de Franqueville tries to justify the wording of the Pontifical 
document. She may be right from the point of view of casuistry and 
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dialectic ; but practically, and for the great majority of the French 
people, her efforts will be vain. 

When the Encyclical was published, there were two questions 
which agitated public opinion : ‘ Will the Pope or will he not accept 
the Separation Law ? and will he decide on his own responsibility or in 
accordance with the advice of the French episcopate ?’ The Encyclical 
seemed to say that his negative decision was in accordance with the 
advice of the episcopate ; whereas, in fact, the bishops had decided in 
favour of accommodation. This incident was a fresh disaster for the 
prestige of the Papacy in France. 

It may be that the French are not justified in taking this view 
of the matter. It may be that they are wrong-headed by nature. 
That is not the question. The fact remains that they were scandalised. 
Some saw over-cleverness, others duplicity, where all would have seen 
only pride and courage if the Pope had decided on his own authority 
without alluding to any vote of the bishops, or even if he had blamed 
them for their compliance. And it was not the French alone who 
felt thus about the matter. The correspondents of the English press 
shared this impression. Madame de Franqueville, indeed, has a poor 
opinion of them on that account. 

It would be useless to discuss this point further. The facts are 
now known and admitted by all. Appreciations of the wording of the 
Encyclical Gravissimo officit will vary according to the individual 
conscience and ethical standard, and it will never be possible to arrive 
at an agreement on the subject.' 

The Pope declared that he would not permit the trial of the associa- 
tions whose statutes were drawn up by the Archbishop of Besangon 
‘so long as he had no certain and legal guarantee that the Divine 
constitution of the Church, the immutable rights of the Roman 
Pontiff and the bishops, and their authority over the necessary pro- 
perty of the Church, particularly over the sacred edifices, would be 
irrevocably and fully secured by the said associations.’ The Arch- 
bishop of Besancon and Madame de Franqueville say : ‘ The bishops 
were unable to give this guarantee ; the State would not. There lies 
the crux.’ This is true; this is the heart of the difficulty. They 
point it out to us very clearly, but they do not explain it. An ex- 
planation is, however, necessary. Before proceeding to that explana- 
tion one may remark that the official recognition of Papal and episcopal 
authority in a law of separation would be a contradiction in terms. 
The Prussian law of 1875, which ‘ recognised ’ the bishops (though not 
the Pope), was a lawof establishment, not of separation, and, as Monsieur 
Saleilles has well pointed out, it recognised the bishops only in order 


! This remark also applies to Madame de Franqueville’s judgment on the Mon- 
tagnini incident : ‘ Not a reputation but comes out untouched.’ Well: it all depends 
on the point of view, and the English public knows enough of the Montagnini papers 
to form its own conclusion. 
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to enslave them. Recognition involves either State control or the 
subordination of the State to ecclesiastical authority ; the absence of 
recognition, as Monsieur Saleilles again has remarked, means of 
necessity complete liberty. Did the Pope perhaps prefer (to quote 
Monsieur Saleilles once more) ‘ an orthodoxy legal but enslaved to an 
orthodoxy free but entire; a hierarchy imposed but placed under 
supervision to a hierarchy entrusted to the guardianship of the 
bishops and henceforth independent and sovereign’ ? * 

The idea of the French Parliament, when it settled the conditions 
of separation, was to hand over the property devoted to the purposes of 
the various religious bodies previously established, not to the respective 
heads of those bodies—bishops, pastors, and rabbis—but to the whole 
community of their adherents. In order to receive this property, the 
Catholics, the Protestants, and the Israelites had to form themselves into 
groups in the respective ecclesiastical districts in existence at the 
end of 1905; these groups to consist of at least seven, fifteen, or twenty- 
five persons according to the population of the commune. But, in 
order to have a legal right to receive the property, these groups, called 
associations cultuelles, must be established in accordance with ‘ the 
rules of the general organisation’ of the religious body which they 
represent. Since, for Catholics (at least in the sense in which the term 
‘Catholic’ is traditionally understood in France) the rule of religious 
organisation is subordination to a hierarchy composed of bishops, 
archbishops, and the Pope, it follows that Catholic associations cul- 
tuelles, in order to be legal, had to be canonical ; and, the more canonical 
—that is ecclesiastical—their statutes, the more legal they would be. 
Such is the perfectly clear sense of the Law. It plainly results not only 
from Article 4 of the Separation Law itself,* but also from Article 30 


2 See the important note by M. Saleilles published at the end of the Archbishop 
of Rouen’s pamphlet, Les Associations cultuelles en Allemagne: Législation et docu- 
ments relatifs & Vattitude prise par le Saint-Siége et par Vépiscopat. (Mémoire conji- 
dentiel.) New edition (Paris: Roger & Chernoviz, 7 rue des Grands-Augustins), 
pp. 58-61. M. Saleilles compares the Prussian and French systems from the canonical 
point of view greatly to the advantage of the latter. The main part of the pamphlet 
is the Mémoire presented by the Archbishop of Rouen to the first episcopal assembly, 
and it is one of the most important documents in connection with the controversy. 
No serious attempt has been made to reply to it, and Madame de Franqueville dis- 
misses it in a sentence (Nineteenth Century, June, p. 940). M. Saleilles is a Catholic, 
and is one of the greatest legal authorities in France. 

’ The text of this Article is as follows: ‘Within a year from the date of the 
promulgation of the present law, the real and personal property of the menses, 
fabriques, presbyteral councils, consistories, and other public religious establishments, 
subject to all the charges and obligations with which they are encumbered, and with- 
out prejudice to any special purposes for which any part of them may be earmarked, 
shall be transferred by the legal representatives of those establishments to the associa- 
tions complying with the general rules of organisation of the religion of which they 
propose to ensure the practice, which shall be legally formed according to the pro- 
visions of Article 19 for the practice of that religion in the former districts of the said 
establishments.’ ‘The property to be thus transferred to the associations cultuelles 
included those churches and presbyteries which belonged to the fabriques, having 
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of the Réglement dadministration publique or public by-law which, 
in accordance with a common practice in French legislation, had by 
Article 43 of the Law to be drawn up by a special commission appointed 
for the purpose and promulgated by the Council of State in its execu- 
tive capacity. 

This by-law, a long document containing fifty-three articles, is 
of great importance, since it has the same legal force as the Law itself 
and must be read with the Lawif we are to arrive at a just conclusion. 
It is remarkable—or perhaps it is natural—that Madame de Franque- 
ville, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, and other English writers on the Ultramontane 
side not only make no reference at all to the by-law, but even seem 
to be ignorant of its existence. Were they acquainted with it, they 
would have been obliged to modify certain of their statements. Article 
30 of the by-law is as follows: ‘The associations cultuelles are free 
as regards their constitution, organisation, and action, subject only to 
the restrictions resulting from the Law of the 9th of December 1905.’ 
These restrictions are (1) those relating to the police des cultes contained 
in Articles 29-36 of the law, which concern the regulation of outdoor 
processions and other outdoor religious ceremonies, the ringing of bells, 
the placing of religious emblems in public places and on the outside of 
public monuments, seditious or defamatory speeches or publications 
within a place of worship ; (2) the provisions of paragraphs 2 and 3 
of Article 19 of the Law, which prescribe the minimum membership 
and require the keeping of accounts and the presentation of a balance- 
sheet to an annual meeting of the association. With the exception 
of the latter provisions, no rules or constitutions are imposed by the 
law or by the by-law on associations cultuelles. In their report to the 
Council of State the Commission gave a detailed explanation of the 
meaning of Article 30 of the by-law and of their reasons for pro- 
posing it. That explanation is published in full in the important 
pamphlet by the Archbishop of Rouen, which embodies the Mémoire 
confidentiel* which he presented to the first episcopal assembly. The 
commission point out that the associations are free to make what 
statutes they please, to impose any conditions of membership that 
seem good to them, and to arrange the appointment of their officers 
as they like ; that they may be partly or wholly composed of ecclesi- 
astics ; that they are free, a fortiori, in all religious matters, such as the 
relations between the clergy and laity, doctrine, and ecclesiastical 
discipline ; that each Church may organise its associations in accord- 
ance with its own rules and principles in such a way that ‘ while it is 
permitted to one Church, whose ideals are democratic, to pursue its 
destinies by maintaining a more or less complete equality between its 
members, another Church, by far the most numerous in our country, 


been erected by private subscription, and all property that actually belonged to the 
religious bodies as distinct from public property of which they had the use. 
* Op. cit. pp. 10-11. 
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may, by clauses inserted in its statutes, maintain the hierarchy of its 
pastors and their authority over the faithful.’ 

Had Madame de Franqueville taken the precaution of consulting 
this authoritative document, she would not have remained in doubt 
as to the meaning of the law on so many points, and she might perhaps 
have refrained from citing as authoritative the prejudiced statements 
of a ‘ Protestant jurist’ of Royalist opinions. The most eminent 
Catholic jurists did not agree with Madame de Franqueville’s authority ; 
they agreed in recognising that a Catholic association cultuelle must 
be an association canonique to be legal at all. Does Madame de 
Franqueville seriously pretend that her Protestant-Royalist friend, or 
‘le brave Groussau,’ can be compared as an impartial legal authority 
on this question to M. Saleilles, the eminent professor of law in the 
University of Paris, whom she carefully refrains from mentioning, or 
to such other good Catholics and good lawyers as M. Michoud, M. 
Lagresille, M. Maurice Lambert or MM. de Lamarzelle and Taudiére, 
jurisconsults to the Archbishop of Paris, who say: ‘The Catholic 
association cultuelle is not legal unless it is subordinated to the ecclesi- 
astical authority and is in communion with the Catholic hierarchy’ ? ° 
Far be it from me to deny to these distinguished lawyers the posses- 
sion of ‘a spirit of charity which hopeth all things and thinketh no 
evil.’ But I have too much respect for their legal reputations to 
entertain the absurd suggestion of Madame de Franqueville that they 
were influenced by such a spirit in their interpretation of an Act of 
Parliament. 

Certain irreconcilable opponents of the Law did, it is true, maintain 
that Article 8 gave an opening for the nullification of Article 4 and 
the introduction of schism, by means of a decision of the Council of 
State. In fact the Council of State could intervene only to decide 
between two associations cultuelles each having at its head a priest 
nominated by the bishop, which might enter into competition for the 
property of the same fabrique.“ In the event of an assignment of 
Catholic property to an association not fulfilling these conditions, the 
Council of State would have had no option in the matter. This ques- 
tion could very easily have been tested by an appeal to the Council 
of State in the case of Culey or Puymasson where the fabriques assigned 


5 Lamarzelle et Taudiére: Commentaire théorique et pratique de la loi du 
9 décembre 1905 (Paris: Plon-Nourrit), p. 230. 

° On this point see the pamphlet of the “Archbishop of Rouen already cited, 
pp. 12-13. The Archbishop, who quotes weighty legal opinions to show that Article 8 
is, in fact, advantageous to the Church, concludes thus: ‘There is, therefore, no 
authority, from the legal point of view, for the assertion that the Council of State can, 
with the aid of Article 8, evade the provisions of Article 4.’ The astonishing state- 
ment of Madame de Franqueville: ‘The Court of Appeal in all cases of dispute is the 
Conseil d’Etat’ has even less authority; there is no such provision in the Law. Had 
the Archbishop of Besancon’s statutes been adopted, the appeal (if any) would have 
been to the ordinary Courts, which would of necessity have upheld the episcopal 
authority over the association, in accordance with the statutes of the latter. 

L2 
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the property to schismatic associations. Rome refused to sgnction 
such an appeal, although a test case would have involved no sacrifice 
of principle. There is only one conclusion to be drawn from that 
refusal. 

It is true that, in the questions which it proposed to the bishops 
at their first assembly, the Vatican made a distinction between 
associations cultuelles and associations canoniques, and that the bishops, 
with two exceptions, accepted that distinction. The Pope and nearly 
all the bishops considered that this Law, which did not expressly 
mention their authority, was dangerous, and that the invention by 
our legislators of associations cultuelles might conceal a snare. But 
the fact remains that the bishops, nevertheless, recommended that 
the risk should be taken and the Law given a trial; and the Pope 
rejected their advice. That is really the only fact of importance 
in this connection. And it is that fact which has been consistently 
denied or obscured by Ultramontane writers. The view of the matter 
which has been presented in many articles—notably by Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward and Madame de Franqueville—is that the bishops asked for an 
alteration of the Law. Asthe Archbishop of Besangon’s letter proves, 
they proposed to make use of the Law as it stands. They called 
their proposed statutes ‘Statuts pour les associations cultuelles 
catholiques;’ the term association canonique does not occur in 
them ; all the provisions of the Separation Law are carefully com- 
plied with. There never was, there could not be, the least doubt 
that these statutes were legal ; Article 30 of the by-law which I have 
quoted makes that plain. Indeed, it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that their lordships were well aware that the distinction 
between associations cultuelles and associations canoniques had no 
legal meaning. 

Although it may seem to most Englishmen that the replies of 
the bishops to the first two questions were contradictory—a French 
Benedictine has even said in the Times‘ that, if the case was as in 
fact it was, the bishops ‘ stultified themselves ’"—this is not necessarily 
so. One may hold that associations cultueiles cannot be formed 
‘without injuring the Divine constitution of the Church,’ &., and yet 
hold that it is desirable to form them ‘to avoid greater evils.’ The 
French bishops had an excellent precedent in the action of their 
Prussian brethren in 1875, and it is possible that they consciously 
followed it, as indeed the Archbishop of Rouen proposed. The 
Prussian bishops said that the law of 1875 was ‘incompatible with 
the lawful rights of the Catholic Church ;’ that it ‘impaired the 
autonomy of the Church guaranteed by her Divine institution and 
organisation ; ’ that, as regards the control of property, ‘ the autonomy 
of the Church was completely annihilated ;’ that it placed the legal 
representatives of the Church (that is, the bishops) under the control 

7 The Times, June 4, 1907. 
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of ‘ the representatives of the communes and of the civil authorities ; ’ 
and, finally, that the Law ‘violated in many respects the essential 
and inalienable rights of the Catholic Church.’* But this formidable 
indictment of a law which Madame de Franqueville and her friends now 
hold up as a model to the French Republic did not prevent the Prussian 
bishops from recommending the Pope to accept it, and Pius IX. did so, 
although he had not been previously consulted about it by the Prussian 
Government. It is not very surprising that the French bishops should 
have thought that the precedent might be followed. 

It is the less surprising in view of the advice that was given them 
by their legal advisers. Madame de Franqueville justly says that 
lawyers occasionally differ; but there has rarely been an occasion 
on which the legal authorities were more in agreement, and their 
opinion has not been changed by the Papal decision. Quite recently 
M. Saleilles has very clearly explained that, in the present state of 
French law, it was impossible, in effecting separation, to avoid associa- 
tions, and that the associations cultuelles established by the law of 
the 9th of December 1905, were perfectly adapted to the purpose 
of assuring Catholic worship. He says: 


The Church had property; it was necessary that there should be someone 
to possess it. It was proposed to leave to the Church the use of the churches 
belonging to the nation and the communes; it was necessary that there should 
be someone to receive them. And this someone could be neither the cwré nor 
the bishop—individuals who have only an individual property which belongs to 
them personally and passes to their heirs. Imagine a cwré inhibited by his 
bishop and revenging himself by going off with the cash-box! That is the sort 
of danger to which we should have been exposed had the cwré been made the 
sole proprietor of the Church property. 

When it is a collective and permanent end that is in view, there must be, for 
purposes of property, an organ having the same characteristics of collectivity 
and permanence. This is what we call a personne juridique. And, in our 
present legal system, at least so far as private institutions are concerned, it is 
only associations that have a civil personality. We had, therefore, no choice in 
the matter. 

It was necessary to create associations. But I have told you how insufficient 
were our poor little associations of 1901 with their restricted capacity; how, 
above all, they had no distinctive character which, in case of conflict, would 
permit the rights of the hierarchy and of orthodoxy to be safeguarded. 

For this reason it was necessary to create a privileged association with an 
enlarged capacity, and an association with a special character from the point of 
view of orthodoxy. Otherwise there would have been chaos, conflicts and 
struggles between rival associations disputing the property of the Churches. 

The criterion of orthodoxy was unfortunately formulated in one of those 
abstract formulas which are dear to jurists but always a little terrifying to the 
lay mind. You all know the celebrated Article 4 of the Law of 1905, which 
gave the property to the association formed in accordance with the rules of the 
religious body to which it belonged. 

This formula pleased the jurists because it applied equally well to all reli- 


* See the pamphlet of the Archbishop of Rouen previously cited, pp. 39-40. 
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gions, Protestant and Jewish as well as Catholic. It was really a forthula of 
neutrality and separation. 

But laymen found it rather vague and confused. They would have pre. 
ferred, instead of all these fine words, a simple little word which, for them, 
would have been amply sufficient—the word ‘bishop.’ We jurists knew well 
that it was the bishop who was behind all these abstractions: we knew well 
that our tribunals would have no difficulty in finding him. 

And we knew well that this was what the eminent man who had been the 
principal author of the Law had intended, desired, and understood. And, when 
we hear doubts cast on his loyalty, his sincerity, his liberalism, we suffer from 
those doubts as from an outrage on good faith. 

Mais que voulez-vous? We could not exact from Catholics that they 
should have confidence in the abstractions of jurists.” 


“ It is possible to go still further than M. Saleilles in the explanation 
of these events and to discover the motives which led our legislators 
to refuse to mention the bishops and the Pope by name in the Law. 
There are people who imagine that France is a Catholic country and 
that the legislators of a Catholic country, if they were in good faith, 
could very well grant and ought to grant the concession demanded 
by the Catholic hierarchy, to wit the recognition in the Law of ‘ the 
immutable rights of the Roman pontiff and the bishops.’ This is 
a profound error. The majority of Frenchmen are either Christians 
detached from the Pope, or purely indifferent or rationalists. I doubt 
whether there are still in France eight million Roman Catholics— 
whether Catholic by conviction or Catholic in politics—including 
women and children. 

When France was Catholic, when, that is to say, she believed 
in the Divine institution of the Papacy, she proclaimed herself the 
“eldest daughter of the Church ;’ she supported the Pope with her 
gold and the blood of her sons; she defended his temporal no less 
than his spiritual power. 

Now the great majority of Frenchmen look upon the Papacy as 
a colossal imposture and desire to have no official dealings with it. 
Here again it may be that my countrymen interpret history quite 
wrongly, but they do so interpret it, and, from what I know of 
them, it will be impossible for them not to smile when an Anglican 
like Madame de Franqueville sets up to instruct them on this 
subject. 

Because it looks upon the Papacy as an imposture, the French 
Parliament did not send the Pope a diplomatic notification of the 
Separation Law. For our Parliament the Pope no longer exists 
de jure and has no more immutable rights than the Grand Lama. 
It is evident that, in acting thus towards a power which was but 
lately its ally the French Government showed a lack of the most 
elementary courtesy. But out of love of logic (‘the French are a 
logical people,’ ‘ the most logical of nations,’ says Madame de Franque- 


® R. Saleilles, Le Régime Juridique de la Séparation, pp. 12-13. 
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ville) our Parliament thought itself bound to go to that length— 
which seems, nevertheless, to ‘the transplanted Briton,’ ‘hardly 
creditable to a civilised nation.’ 

From the same motive the French Parliament refused and still 
refuses to insert the name of the Pope in the Law. It put in the 
Law that the ecclesiastical property should be assigned to associa- 
tions of the faithful which conformed to the general rules of their 
religion. This formula, as M. Saleilles says, applies equally well 
to the Israelite and Protestant religions as to the Catholic. It is 
a formula of perfect neutrality, of total separation, serenely elevated 
above all theologies and all ecclesiastical pretensions ; it is one of 
those general formulas that the French love. So far as Catholics are 
concerned, the Law leaves them free to maintain as close and continuous 
relations with the Pope and the bishops as they please, but Parliament 
refuses to give a formal recognition to the power of those authorities. 
It is just possible that negotiations conducted with great skill 
might have succeeded in obtaining the mention of the bishops in 
Article 4, but, in the present state of public opinion, it is absolutely 
chimerical to suppose that Parliament could have specifically men- 
tioned ‘the immutable rights of the Roman Pontiff.’ That will 
never come about until the Papacy has reconquered the French 
people, whom it has lost. It is possible that, in refusing to recognise 
what Brunetiére called ‘le fait pontifical,’ the French were guilty, 
from the purely political point of view, of an imprudence or a mistake. 
But that again is also a fact. 

Such is the rationalist point of view from which we must look at 
recent events in France, if we wish to understand them; and, from 
that point of view, they appear perfectly clear and logical. 

Like other Ultramontanes, whatever their nationality, and even 
if they belong to the Anglican branch, Madame de Franqueville 
regards the Separation Law as a law of atheism, schism, and persecu- 
tion, the result of a conspiracy of Jews, Protestants, and Freemasons. 

An impartial study of the evolution of the modern spirit will not 
allow one to share this opinion. The development of complete liberty 
of conscience terminates inevitably in a régime of separation between 
Church and State. The little free peoples, such as Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, are more and more approaching that régime. The 
countries which still have a State religion also seem to be all moving 
along a path which is conducting them, more or less directly, more 
or less gradually, towards the same goal. Separation is an accom- 
plished fact in Ireland and in all the nations of America except Peru. 
It is the régime of the new countries—Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa. The nations which have retained the theocratic régime, the 
antithesis of separation, are not the better off for it: one has only 
to look at Thibet, the Mohammedan nations, the little Balkan States 
where religion and nationality are still identified, or Russia. 
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The régime of the Concordat which existed in France during the 
nineteenth century had at least become out of date; Madame de 
Franqueville herself describes it as ‘somewhat emasculating and 
paralysing.’ In ending it, in order to put the religious bodies in a 
condition of complete independence, France has shown that she is 
advancing in the same direction as the young and progressive peoples. 
As for the terms on which separation has been effected, they were what 
it was possible for them to be. If separation had been brought about 
sooner, for instance, at the time when it was demanded by those 
amiable and superficial heretics called ‘ liberal Catholics "—Lamennais, 
Lacordaire, Montalembert—the Church would have emerged from the 
settlement with immense riches and substantial privileges. If, on the 
other hand, separation had been postponed for another twenty or fifty 
years, the Church would have emerged from it still more enfeebled 
and probably stripped of its property, not by the disinterested un- 
worldliness of a Pope but by the total disaffection of a nation. Effected 
as it was in 1905, separation would seem to have been precisely what 
it was possible for it to be at that date, apart from the results of the 
decision of Pius X. 

If the enemies of the Church demanded, and voted solidly for, the 
new régime, it was evidently because they knew that it would be 
dangerous to the Church. But they had no intention of trying to 
weaken the Church by persecution, which would have restored to her 
strength and popularity ; their design was to weaken the Church by 
withdrawing from her the support of the secular arm, by plunging 
her in the dissolvent of liberalism, and even by abandoning her com- 
pletely to the Curia. It must be admitted that the plan has not been 
unsuccessful. What a lamentable spectacle has the French Church 
presented since the 9th of December 1905! 

There was first a period of anarchy during which the faithful 
remained in a condition of complete disorder while they awaited the 
oracle of the Vatican. Some bishops at once suppressed the prayer 
for the Republic, others continued it, others changed it. Some 
bishops allowed their priests to claim pensions, others forbade them 
todoso. The partisans of resistance organised parochial associations ; 
those who counted on the Pope’s acceptance of the Law prepared to 
form associations cultuelles. Then we had the tragi-comedies of the 
inventories (which Madame de Franqueville has the assurance to call 
the ‘genuinely popular manifestation’), and we saw curés who had 
blamed the demonstrators obliged to make their recantation to save 
themselves from losing their places as valets to their aristocratic 
parishioners. Next the electoral battle was engaged. The new 
bishops appointed by Pius X. distinguished themselves by their zeal, 
with what success is well known. At last the Pope condescended to 
allow our bishops to meet in a plenary assembly. He paid no attention 
to their advice. The permanent committee which they had thought 
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themselves justified in appointing, in order to unravel a mass of pending 
questions, was dissolved by Papal command. 

To anarchy succeeded inertia: it was resolved to await the 
‘ practical ’ instructions of the Pope which had been promised in the 
Encyclical Gravissimo officii. Pius X., being either unable or un- 
willing to give these instructions, convened a second assembly which 
dared only to occupy itself with secondary questions. The bishops, 
however, were in their hearts in favour of making the declaration for 
public worship. The Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux and the 
Archbishop of Toulouse resolved to give the signal. A telegram from 
the Vatican forbade the declaration. And our bishops again effaced 
themselves until the Curia permitted them to meet once more, this 
time at the residence of the Count de Franqueville. 

The issue of this assembly was still more surprising. The bishops 
had formulated a pacific and legal solution: a lease of the churches. 
The Pope added to the declaration on the subject which he had caused 
to be written at Rome by two French bishops the words: ‘ We must 
have this contract everywhere or We will accept it nowhere.’ The 
French, who are evidently ill-conditioned people, took this phrase 
to be an ultimatum and fell to discussing it. Meanwhile the pre- 
tended ‘declaration of the bishops’ just mentioned was published 
at Rome and at Paris in two different texts which contained important 
variations. The spectacle became grotesque. A clerical newspaper, 
the Nouvelliste de Lyon, could not help remarking: ‘ What can one 
think of the so-called signatures of eighty French bishops published 
by the Croix and the Univers at the foot of a document the com- 
plete and exact text of which was not even known to the bishops of 
the greater part of France who, consequently, had not officially 
accepted it?’'® At present the Vatican abandons the bishops to 
their unhappy fate, and leaves them to extricate themselves as best 
they can from the difficulties into which it has plunged them. The 
immediate convocation of another assembly would appear to be 
necessary, but evil-disposed persons allege that its authorisation will 
be long delayed. We shall see. Meanwhile the poor dioceses are in 
grievous distress, the episcopate not having yet had the leisure or the 
capacity to organise an interdiocesan fund, which would enable the 
superfluities of the wealthy dioceses to be applied to the needs of those 
that are in want. 


© Le Nouvelliste de Lyon, the 18th of February 1907. Madame de Franqueville’s 
account of the proposed leases of the churches (Church Quarterly Review, p. 208) is 
even a little more inaccurate than are her statements as a rule. The negotiations 
between the Minister, M. Briand, and the coadjutor-bishop of Paris, Mgr. Amette, 
were stranded not over the question of the repairs to the churches or the non- 
employment of foreigners, but over the stipulation of the Minister, in opposition to 
the formula of the Vatican, that the lease should terminate ipso facto if, for any 
reason whatever, the lessee ceased to exercise his ministry or ceased to be curé or 
desservant of the parish. 
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Never has the Church in France had so much liberty (as regards 
the State) ; never has she appeared so perplexed, and so powerless. 

Madame de Franqueville writes, nevertheless: ‘There is every 
reason to be encouraged, despite the immense difficulties of the 
situation. There is unity; the spirit of sacrifice is spreading like a 
flame.’ 

The French always make with no sparing hand the sacrifices that 
. are necessary or useful to a cause that is dear to them. Unhappily, 
the real, the great difficulties with which the Church is struggling are 
not the financial difficulties. As for unity, it is a mere fagade both as 
regards discipline and doctrine. Our bishops have been passively 
unanimous like loyal generals who desire to be faithful to their com- 
mander-in-chief, even when they are perfectly well aware that their 
commander-in-chief is leading them to disaster. There was, there is, 
only one way of creating a living and fruitful unity in the Church of 
France ; it is to make the plenary assemblies of the bishops supreme. 
Will the Vatican ever permit that ? 

The embarrassment of the French clergy, who have been branded 
with the name of ‘ Gallican,’ does but make their courage and their 
heroism the more admirable. At the time of the great Revolution 
numbers of Gallicans, for love of Catholic unity, submitted to be sent 
to the hulks, to be murdered in the prisons, to be guillotined in the 
public squares. Those who emigrated were able to win the esteem of 
foreigners and contributed, in England, to diminish the prejudice 
against ‘ Papists.’ The clergy of France at the present time would be 
worthy of those of the Revolution if the circumstances asked it of 
them. But the opponents of the Church are wiser to-day than they 
were of old ; they do not resort to violence. They persecute ‘@ coups 
de libertés’—by granting liberties, which may be more fatal than 
blows. 

For this reason the Catholics of France, although they are only 
a minority, can still pray freely in the national churches, the churches 
built by their fathers who often denounced the absolutism of the Pope 
but never revolted against him, because they believed his authority to 
be legitimate. 

And @ propos of our churches, will Madame de Franqueville, who 
in her native country denounces our Government as persecuting, 
permit us to ask her one question ? 

The churches built in England in the middle ages—splendid 
cathedrals or delightful little village churches covered with ivy— 
those churches where she, an Anglican, so much loves to pray—are 
they still left to the use of the legitimate descendants, in the faith, 
of those who built them and who were in communion with the Pope ? 

Nations make their religious reforms as they can, not as they wish. 
France, having provided in the law of separation for everything 
except what came about—the refusal of the Pope—has just discovered 
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that fact by experience. It may be that France to her irreparable 
misfortune did not accomplish her religious reformin time. But now 
that she is trying to effect it, and to effect it in a liberal manner, it is 
strange that her attempt is travestied with such bitterness and 
intolerance by those who owe the free forms of religion, in which they 
live in freedom, to Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth. 


A. Hovutin. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SIR AUCKLAND COLVIN’S DEFENCE OF 
LORD CROMER 


In the NINETEENTH CENTURY of last April there appeared an 
article headed ‘Egypt To-day,’ which was, in reality, though 
not in name, an attack upon certain criticisms I had made upon 
Lord Cromer’s administration of Egypt. These views may have 
been wise or unwise, just or unjust. I make no pretension to 
infallibility. All I contend is that they were entitled to serious 
attention, as the views of a writer who for forty years had been con- 
nected with Egyptian affairs and politics, who had passed much of 
this period in Egypt, who had been personally acquainted with 
all the men who, whether British, French, Levantines, or Egyptians, 
played a leading part in a land which has become to the present 
writer almost a second home, who in 1877 wrote articles in this Review 
urging the annexation of Egypt by England on the ground of the 
Nile land being essential to Great Britain as her highway to India, 
and who within the present year has written a book called The Egypt 
of the Future, and reasserted the same views upon the same grounds, 
fortified by the experience of nearly half his lifetime. If Sir Auckland 
Colvin, who has undertaken the task of denouncing my opinions, 
had troubled himself to see what I did write, not what he imagines 
me to have written, he would have found that I have never changed my 
argument, that the possession of Egypt is indispensable to our Eastern 
Empire, that we can only maintain this possession by the military 
occupation of the country, and that our policy as to the administration 
of Egypt should be based on the principle of non-interference with 
Egyptian interests, customs, usages, and even prejudices, in as far 
as is consistent with the maintenance of our absolute supremacy. 
I have, I may add, never failed to do justice to the personal character 
of our late Consul-General. But I have felt it also my duty to state 
my conviction that the policy adopted by Lord Cromer has been 
shown by experience to have failed in reconciling the Egyptians 
to British domination. I have also ventured to suggest a modifi- 
cation of British policy, which was qualified in my opinion to 
remove a good deal of the irritation created in Egypt, as in every 
Oriental country, by the rule of foreigners, alien in ideas, in language, 
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and in religion. It is for the heinous offence of suggesting a doubt 
as to the omniscience of our late Consul-General that Sir Auckland 
Colvin has taken me to task as an ignoramus and a sciolist. 

Persoral controversies are and always have been distasteful to 
me, and I. have no wish to follow Sir Auckland’s almost personal 
mode of argument which comes in effect to this, that there is only 
one Cromer, and that Colvin is his prophet. I am the less inclined to 
depart from my usual moderation in controversial matters owing to 
the fact that during his residence in Egypt, as British Controller, 
under the Dual Control, I was in friendly relations with my present 
critic and assailant. 

If my memory serves me right, Sir Auckland Colvin’s official 
residence in Egypt was not of any special eminence. He was a fair 
type of the commonplace Anglo-Indian official, sensible, well-meaning 
and honest, but living almost exclusively amongst his own country- 
men, having no sympathy with the native population, and no desire 
to make himself acquainted with their sentiments, their traditions, 
or their convictions, and imbued with the delusion that experience 
of Indian official routine is sufficient in itself to qualify any Englishman 
for administering the affairs of Egypt. Itis certainly no disparagement 
of Sir Auckland to say that he was a thorough Englishman, but it is fair 
to add that a profound admiration of all British ideas of policy and ad- 
ministration is not an absolute recommendation for acquiring the con- 
fidence of an Eastern population. Shortly after the Dual Control came 
to an end Sir Auckland returned to India, as Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces and at the expiration of his term of office he left the 
public service, took up his abode in England, and had no further connec- 
tion with Egypt than as a director of various Anglo-Egyptian companies. 
This is all I need say in order to establish my point that he has 
no special claim to form a judgment on the merits or demerits of 
Lord Cromer’s official career, whose inception did not commence till 
Sir Auckland had severed his official connection with Egypt. 

Sir Auckland’s April article in this Review to which I take excep- 
tion is, as any fair-minded reader will, I think, admit, of so confused 
and illogical a character that I find it well nigh impossible to define 
what are the specific charges of inconsistency, inaccuracy, or incom- 
petence against myself which he endeavours to establish. When 
all is said and done, the head and front of my offending is that I do 
not share the unbounded adulation which Sir Auckland entertains 
or professes to entertain for Lord Cromer and all his works. To this 
offence, if offence it is, I have no option except to plead guilty. My 
defence for the publication of my book, The Egypt of the Future, is 
simply and solely that I did not share the blind admiration of our 
* Great Pro-Consul ’ which is apparently held by Sir Auckland. I have 
always recognised his Lordship’s many fine qualities, his remarkable 
though narrow ability, and the value of his public services, but I cannot 
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justly be held up to public opprobrium for contending, as I still contend, 
that the autocratic government established in Egypt under the Cromer 
régime has failed to promote the true interests, either of England or 
of Egypt. Knowing, as I did, that his Lordship was endeavouring to 
remove any obstacle, personal, corporate, or international, which still 
stood in the way of his absolute and uncontrolled autocracy, I felt it 
my duty to point out the evils which must follow the pursuance of 
this autocratic policy not only to Egypt but to England. My Egypt 
of the Future was written, printed, and published before I, in common 
with everyone else for that matter, with the possible exception of the 
inmates of the British Agency, had the slightest reason for supposing 
that Lord Cromer’s immediate or even early resignation of his Consul- 
Generalship was seriously contemplated either by himself or by the 
public. It so happened, however, that the publication of the book in 
question was almost immediately followed by his Lordship’s resignation. 
Had I had any reason whatever to anticipate that this would be the 
case I should probably have deleted a few passages which were not 
absolutely required to prove the force of my argument, but which I felt 
might possibly give pain to a man suffering from illness and smarting 
under shattered hopes. I was assured by his partisans, on the 
announcement of his resignation from ill-health, that the nervous 
prostration to which he had succumbed was due to the irritation 
caused him by the perusal of The Egypt of the Future. I am not 
vain enough to credit this suggestion. But I do believe the extra- 
ordinary demand for the book all over Egypt, and the well nigh 
universal comment passed upon it there to the effect that the book 
in question had said exactly what everybody had long wanted to have 
said, and had not had the courage to say, opened Lord Cromer’s eyes 
to the unwelcome truth that the material prosperity Egypt had 
enjoyed under his régime had not secured the gratitude of the Egyptian 
population, and had intensified, in lieu of diminishing, the dislike 
entertained by the Egyptian public towards our military occupation 
as well as towards our civil administration under the system of ‘ one 
man’ government. 

So much for the general issue of which Sir Auckland has under- 
taken to make himself the champion, and in the execution of his 
self-imposed task has deemed it his duty to denounce the views 
expressed by me in The Egypt of the Future. 

So long as the author of ‘ Egypt To-day’ is content to derive his 
information second hand from The Egypt of the Future, and to repeat 
almost totidem verbis the opinions therein expressed, he writes sensibly. 
So soon, however, as he tries to strike out a line of his own, derived 
from his own private sources of information, he either misrepresents 
facts or draws false conclusions from imaginary premises. 

In order to substantiate my case, I will now quote a few of 
the many assertions made in ‘Egypt To-day,’ and based, though 
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doubtless unconsciously, either upon the swppressio veri or the 
suggestio falst which its author ought not to have made if he had 
exercised proper vigilance, and had not blindly accepted as gospel 
truth the statements put forward by the partisans of the régime 
now terminiyted, and had not shut his eyes and ears to any evidence 
inconsistent with the official point of view. 

In his article Sir Auckland states that up to a year ago ‘ The 
relations between the Khedive and the British authorities, which for 
some years after the accession of the former in 1892 had been 
unduly strained, had grown more friendly.’ 

To this assertion my answer is that by any resident in Egypt, 
whether English or foreign or native, this assertion would be rejected 
as incredible. Of course during the nineteen years which have passed 
since Abbas the Second, then almost a boy, succeeded his father 
Tewfik on the viceregal throne, the relations between his highness 
and the British authorities—a phrase which was synonymous with 
Lord Cromer—were every now and then less strained than usual. 
They gradually became less and less friendly, and more strained 
than ever during the last days of the Cromer régime. Throughout this 
period there was, as Sir Auckland truly observes, ‘two potentates— 
one de facto, the other de jure.’ Whether the potentate de facto was 
well advised in reducing the potentate de jure to the position of a 
titular suzerain, and then refusing him the outward respect due to his 
rank and descent, is a question which I have no need to discuss. All 
I contend is that from the day when the youthful monarch was 
compelled to apologise to Lord Kitchener for having criticised the 
manceuvres of his own army, the British authorities have lost no 
opportunity of impressing upon him that he held his throne on their 
pleasure and sufferance, and thereby wounded his not unreasonable 
susceptibilities. Again, Sir Auckland informs his readers ‘that 
personal liberty of speech and freedom of the press are as un- 
restrained in Cairo as in London.’ Surely he must be aware that up 
to a recent date no political telegrams from abroad, even those com- 
municated by the Press agencies, were allowed to be published in 
the Cairo and Alexandria papers without being submitted to, and 
approved by, the British Agency. Surely he cannot dispute the 
facts that the Anglo-Egyptian and Franco-Egyptian newspapers 
were kept under the strictest surveillance, that any criticism on the 
policy of the British authorities was knocked on the head by threats 
of the withdrawal of the State advertisements, or of the subsidies 
on the strength of which they, with a few rare exceptions, rely for 
the maintenance of a precarious livelihood ; that any comment on the 
conduct of the de facto administration gave rise as a rule to a peremptory 
intimation for the dismissal of the editor or contributor whose writing 
had given offence to the powers that be. From the commencement 
of Lord Cromer’s illness up to the time of his departure not a single 
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English, French, or Italian paper in Egypt was allowed to publish a 
word as to the character, the causes, or the course of the malady 
under which his Lordship was suffering. No bulletins were issued, 
no allusion made to his illness, yet the subject was one in which the 
European public in Egypt naturally took the deepest and/most legiti- 
mate interest. Yet at the same time the native Nationalist papers 
were allowed to publish the most inaccurate and exaggerated reports 
of his illness and to issue the most fantastic versions of the causes of 
his resignation, which according to their contention were rather of 
a political than a medicinal character. 

I am glad to take this opportunity of expressing my personal 
conviction that this conspiracy of silence was due far more to the 
indiscreet zeal of the British Agency than to the initiative of our late 
Consul-General. The plain truth is that throughout the whole of his 
career and more especially during its later years, the officials who 
formed the inner ring—if I may use the phrase—of his Lordship’s 
entourage, who were ‘ plus Royalistes que le Roi,’ felt it their duty to 
keep from his notice any criticism, from whatever quarter, which 
might give him umbrage and to conceal any symptom of popular 
dissatisfaction with his régime. Under these conditions Lord Cromer 
would have been more than human if he had not laboured under 
the delusion that his rule was popular with the Egyptian community 
and that he enjoyed the confidence and gratitude of the Egyptians, 
no matter to what race or creed they might belong. Sir Auckland 
may not be cognisant of the facts to which I allude. If so 
he displays an utter ignorance of Egypt which is almost incredible 
in the case of an official who has served under the Egyptian 
Government. If, on the other hand, he is cognisant of the 
above facts it is unintelligible to my mind how it is consistent with 
common honesty to assert that the European press in Egypt is free 
and unfettered by censorship. Only a few lines further on he proceeds 
with characteristic inconsistency to describe this self-same press as 
‘venal and corruptible.’ As usual, the language employed by Sir 
Auckland is so confused that it is difficult to determine whether he 
intends to apply his charge of venality and corruption to the press 
at large or to the native press in particular. In any case I will give 
him the benefit of the doubt. 

My second personal grievance against Sir Auckland is that without 
rhyme or reason he endeavours to draw me into a religious contro- 
versy by declaring that I am ignorant of the fundamental difference 
between Islam and Christendom. I have written during the course 
of a long life any number of articles on all sorts of subjects, but I 
cannot recall a single instance in which I have embarked on any 
theological controversy. What I may believe or disbelieve is matter 
for my own conscience and for my own conscience alone. It is to me a 
matter of perfect indifference what views Sir Auckland Colvin or any 
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of my friends may hold on theology, but I really must protest against 
being called upon to explain in what respect my views may differ from 
those of Sir Auckland. With the object of showing the obliquity of 
my religious convictions and thus pandering to vulgar prejudices 
I quote his words which appear in ‘ Egypt To-day.’ 

The direct and necessary consequence of the teaching of Muhammad and 
Muhammadan doctors is that so long as the Muslim is subject to a Christian 
Power, Islam suffers, and those who hold its tenets are kept in a position of 
subordination which is not in harmony with the promises of their Prophet, or 
with the requirements of the faith as by him delivered. Mr. Dicey, though he 
sees this clearly, adds, curiously enough, that he has never been able to get any 
satisfactory explanation of the fundamental difference between Islam and 
Christendom. 


What I did state was very different—namely, that in my conversa- 

tions with such friends of mine as Richard Burton, Samuel Baker, 
Gifford Palgrave, Laurence Oliphant, and Lionel Moore, men learned 
inthe language of the Koran, who had a genuine sympathy for the 
followers of the Prophet, ‘I could never get any satisfactory explana- 
tion of the fundamental difference between Islam and Christendom, 
except that the East was the East and the West was the West.’ Yet 
upon this contorted text Sir Auckland more than insinuates that 
I regard Islam and Christendom as standing on an equal footing as 
religious creeds. He actually brings this charge when in my chap- 
ter on ‘Militant Islam’ in The Egypt of the Future, I stated that 
‘theological controversies of any kind are matters with which I am 
incompetent to deal, though I own candidly thaj I am unable to 
understand why any man born and bred in Christendom should elect 
to change his creed for one, to say the least, expounding a less lofty 
ideal.’ Ignoring my avowed admission that-‘ the ideal of Christendom 
is higher than that of Islam,’ Sir Auckland Colvin proceeds to chide 
my perverse ignorance by platitudes worthy of the late Mr. Martin 
Tupper in his Proverbial Philosophy. He declares that ‘the funda- 
mental difference by which the followers of either faith may be 
distinguished . . . is surely that the one adopts as his symbol the 
Cross—the other the Scimitar.’ He then proceeds to inform his readers 
that ‘the founder of the one Christendom has declared that His 
Kingdom is not of this world : if His Kingdom were of this world then 
would His servants fight.’ 

I know little about symbols. I know even less about dogmas : 
but I know a good deal about facts. At any rate, I know enough 
to be aware that all this gush about the Cross and the Scimitar is 
rank nonsense. Christ himself has placed upon record that He 
came not to bring peace into the world. Under the symbol 
of the Cross the nations of Christendom have, as a matter of 
fact, killed thousands where the followers of the Crescent have 
killed hundreds. The Scimitar was never the emblem of Islam, 
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but even if it had been so, this change of names would never have 
altered the hard plain fact that a war of extermination was waged for 
centuries against Islam equalling if not exceeding in ferocity that 
waged by Islam against Christendom during the Crusades. Moreover 
Christendom has over and over again proclaimed the duty of making 
war upon all who believe in Allah and his Prophet. All I, speaking for 
myself, ever intended when I used the words which have led Sir Auck- 
land to denounce me as a heretic, was to point out that Islam is a very 
simple intelligible faith, eminently adapted to appeal to the imagina- 
tions of mankind in countries where idolatry was or is rampant, and 
that when Islam has once got possession of any country its inhabitants 
cling to it with extraordinary tenacity. Even Sir Auckland Colvin 
must have seen enough of the East to be aware that the conversion 
of a Mahomedan to Christianity is a matter of the rarest occurrence. 
Nor does he venture to deny my assertion that Islam, whether right or 
wrong, exercises an influence over the daily life of the disciples which 
even in its most active periods Christendom has never surpassed. 
Heaven forbid that I should be supposed to dispute the extraordinary 
hold which Christianity has always had, and, I hope, will always 
continue to have, on the minds of devout believers. All I contend 
is that no Christian nation I have known or heard of has been so 
universally imbued with the spirit of its religion, has followed the 
precepts of its founders so rigidly and so constantly, and has placed 
its hopes in this world and in the next so completely upon its belief, 
as is displayed from day to day by the followers of Mahomet and 
the believers in the Koran. This is not a matter of opinion but a 
matter of fact, and I fail to see why I should disguise patent truths 
because they do not fit in with Sir Auckland’s newly discovered 
theory that the difference between Islam and Christendom is best 
expressed by the contrast between the Cross and the Scimitar. It 
is only fair to say that on the Akabah incident Sir Auckland agrees 
with the views I expressed at the time of its occurrence (p. 530, April, 
1907). To quote his words : 

When Turkey drifts into risk of war or into danger of defeat, the whole 
Muhammadan world, at least the world of Suni Muhammadans, is stirred. This 
sentiment may exist in varying degrees in different countries: in Arabia it is 
weak ; in Egypt it is not without influence; in India and on the northern frontier 
of India it has great weight. When Great Britain, therefore, recently found 
herself within measurable distance of a collision with the Sultan, it was not 
only the spirit of religiosity which was roused, but the pride of a once dominant 
caste that she had to reckon with. The Egyptian may not love the Turk, but 
no Muhammadan would willingly see the last stronghold of Muhammadan rule 
subverted. The sentiment may seem foolish and unreasonable to those who 
know the relations that for ages have existed between Turk and Egyptian; but 
sentiment in some matters is more powerful than reason, as blood is thicker 
than water. Domestic disputes, too, are temporarily silenced in presence of an 
external foe. 
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With this statement I am perfectly in accord, though I think 
Sir Auckland attaches undue importance to ‘the pride of a once 
dominant caste’ in connection with the sympathy entertained by 
the Egyptian Mahommedans—that is by nine-tenths of the Egyptian 
population—for their Turkish co-religionists. Their sympathy for 
England, whom Sir Auckland apparently describes as a ‘foreign foe,’ 
was less than their sympathy with Turkey. As holding a brief—I use 
the word in no offensive sense—for Lord Cromer’s administration, it 
was essential to his case to attribute the Pro-Turkish sentiments dis- 
played at the encroachments on Egyptian territory by the armies of 
the Commander of the Faithful to some other cause than the plain 
simple truth that the followers of the Prophet care much more about 
the maintenance of their faith than they care for the preservation of the 
material benefits that England has bestowed upon them. Far from 
being grateful for our exertions to improve their condition, they 
resent our military occupation as an insult to their creed. Sir Auck- 
land is far too well acquainted with British India not to realise that in 
Egypt, as in India, like causes have produced and must produce like 
results, and that in consequence the policy pursued by our great 
pro-consuls—whether in India or in Egypt—has proved a failure in 
reconciling the natives to our rule or in inspiring them with senti- 
ments of gratitude for the benefits we have bestowed upon them 
during our military occupation. Speaking for myself I have contended 
throughout that our military occupation of Egypt was absolutely 
essential to British Imperial interests and have based thereon my 
defence for our occupying Egypt by British troops. And I have en- 
deavoured to show that if we had adopted a more sympathetic policy 
than that espoused by England under Lord Cromer’s administration, 
had abandoned the idea of regenerating Egypt by British reforms 
carried out by British officials, and had left the country to be adminis- 
tered by native officials acting under the supreme control of a British 
Resident, we should have rendered the Egyptians not perhaps abso- 
lutely friendly, but far less hostile to British rule than they are to-day. 
The head and front of my offending is that I have persistently stated 
my conviction that it would have been better for both England and 
Egypt if Lord Dufferin’s policy for the administration of Egypt 
under the British occupation had been adopted in lieu of that approved 
and carried into effect by Lord Cromer. I fully admit that this is 
matter of opinion and that the author of ‘ Egypt To-day’ has an equal 
right with myself to hold his own opinion. He has no right, however, to 
misrepresent the statements I have made as to the authorities upon 
whom my opinion is founded. The following is the indictment he 
brings against me. ‘ Mr. Dicey findsin the autocratic nature of Lord 
Cromer’s rule, and in what he terms the Anglification of Egypt under 
Lord Cromer’s system of administration, the main key to any display 
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of dissatisfaction which may have in recent days been borne +o the 
surface.’ 

So far I admit the charge. What I do not admit is Sir Auckland’s 
assertion that I have no justification for quoting Lord Dufferin and 
Nubar Pasha as having recommended that Egypt should be governed 
after the fashion of a Native subject State in India. Sir Auckland 
thus formulates a serious charge upon my good faith and accuracy. 


His (Mr. Dicey’s) views had better be stated in his own words. It is fair to 
give them full expression, because they seem to the present writer not only to 
rest on misconception, but to be wholly impossible of adoption. Lord Dufferin, 
on whom Mr. Dicey mainly relies in support of his contention, has expressed 
himself, as a matter of fact, in terms indicating a distinct preference for the 
alternative policy which Mr. Dicey disapproves. Experience gained under 
Nubar Pasha, who is Mr. Dicey’s second authority, went to show that the 
scheme and system of administration of which Mr. Dicey has made himself 
advocate is disastrous and impossible of execution. 


This is the gloss Sir Auckland puts upon my words : 


In The Egypt of the Future I have always maintained that the right policy 
for England, as well as for Egypt, was that propounded by Lord Dufferin in his 
masterly report, and advocated by Nubar Pasha up to the end of his life— 
namely, that we should administer Egypt as we administer the Native States of 
India, not directly by British officials, but indirectly by Native officials, under the 
personal supervision of a British Resident. 


Lord Dufferin thus commences his own report, which, after the 
suppression of the Arabi insurrection, he was instructed to draw up 
concerning the future administration of Egypt by the express orders 
of the then British Government. Mark well the following sentence. 


Had I been commissioned to place affairs in Egypt on the footing of an 
Indian subject State, the outlook would have been different. The masterful 
hand of a Resident would have quickly bent everything to his will, and in the 
space of five years we should have greatly added to the material wealth and well- 
being of the country by the extension of its cultivated area and the consequent 
expansion of its revenue; by the partial, if not the total abolition of the corvée 
and slavery, the establishment of justice and beneficent reforms. 


In the name of common sense what possible interpretation can be 
placed on these words, except that if Lord Dufferin’s idea had been 
adopted it would have accomplished in five years what the Cromer 
policy of administering Egypt by British officials has only partially 
accomplished in five and twenty! It is quite possible Lord Dufferin 
may have been mistaken in his forecast : but it is impossible to dispute 
the plain fact, that if he had been allowed to recommend the policy 
which in his own opinion was most conducive to the welfare of both the 
protecting and the protected Power he would have recommended 
Egypt being administered as the Native subject States in India are 
administered by native officials under a British Resident. 

Unfortunately Lord Dufferin was not allowed a free hand in 
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drawing up his report, and Sir Auckland, of all men in the world, 
as the last British representative of the Dual Control, then under sen- 
tence of death, cannot be ignorant of the causes why Lord Duffecin 
was precluded from recommending the administration of Egypt by 
native officials under the command of a British Resident. From the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, which eventuated in our military occupation 
of Egypt, the one desire of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry was to repudiate 
all idea of our military occupation being made permanent, and to avoid 
thereby committing England to any arrangements which might 
possibly prevent, or at all events retard, our evacuation of Egypt. 
Lord Dufferin was far too able a diplomatist to require specific instruc- 
tions dictating to him what he was to avoid in the report he was called 
upon to frame as to the future administration of Egypt, yet Sir 
Auckland asks me seriously to believe that, having commenced his 
report by a distinct declaration of the policy he should like to have 
proposed, if he had been commissioned to do so, he changed his mind 
in the course of the report and took pains expressly to disclaim such 
a policy, and evolved in consequence an alternative proposal. He 
informs his readers that ‘the scheme propounded by Lord Dufferin 
was somewhat vague and complex in substance.’ .He then shifts 
his ground, solemnly assuming, for the sake of argument, some mis- 
apprehension of phrases and taking for his text the alternative projects 
ultimately adopted by Lord Dufferin. ‘ Did,’ he asks, ‘ this project 
so far coincide in its main lines with that which commends itself 
to Mr. Dicey, as to justify him in speaking of them as identical, and in 
quoting as against Lord Cromer the authority and proposals of Lord 
Dufferin ?’ 

To this my reply is brief. It is no business of Sir Auckland Colvin 
to discuss what Lord Dufiefin may have meant, or how far he may 
or may not have subsequently changed his opinions. I prefer Lord 
Dufferin’s own words as employed by him at the commencement 
of his own official report to Sir Auckland’s ingenious endeavour to 
explain away the significance of Lord Dufferin’s statement, by 
suggesting that he did not really mean or understand his own initial 
statements. ‘Litera scripta manet’ and on the paragraph with 
which the Dufferin report commences I take my stand, as my 
defence against a baseless indictment levelled against my good faith 
in ‘Egypt To-day, in quoting, as ‘against? Sir] Auckland’s garbled 
version, the authority and proposals of Lord Dufferin. 

As to the charge against me in respect of Nubar Pasha itTis utterly 
vague and inconsistent. ‘It so happens,’ Sir Auckland writes, ‘that 
for a period of five or six years,’when Nubar Pasha was Prime Minister, 
the administration of certain Summary Commissions was, under his 
auspices and at his urgent instance, placed wholly, native-fashion, in the 
hands of the Mudirs(or provincial governors.’ Nodates, no confirmatory 
evidence, no explanation of the circumstances under which Egypt’s 
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greatest statesman endeavoured to carry out, in a partial degree, 
the policy suggested by Lord Dufferin, are given in ‘Egypt To-day.’ 
The country was tranquil, and apparently contented, so long as the 
policy of Nubar Pasha entrusting native officials with the administration 
of the provinces was carried into effect. After five years the system 
was suddenly abolished in disregard of the opposition offered by 
Nubar Pasha. Sir Auckland, however, omits to mention that this 
ill-advised step was due to the wholesale release from prison of 
some 800 brigands and notorious criminals, not at the instance 
of our then Consul-General, or of the British Agency, but on the 
sole recommendation of the late Mr. Clifford Lloyd, who had recently 
been nominated head of the police in Egypt, and who was very 
shortly after appointed Consul-General at Erzeroum, after his signal 
failure as head of the police in Egypt. In consequence of this grave 
error of judgment criminal outrages increased so rapidly that the 
British authorities in Egypt seized upon the opportunity to lay the 
blame, not on Mr. Clifford Lloyd, but on the Mudirs, as an excuse for 
replacing the provinces under British Courts, acting in accordance 
with British ideas of law and justice and utterly out of harmony with 
native ideas of right and wrong. 

Nubar Pasha protested most vigorously against the gaol delivery 
being carried into execution, and resigned soon after it was sanctioned 
by the British authorities. 

There are any number of gross errors in ‘Egypt To-day’ which I 
should like to point out, but the limits of space preclude my so doing. 
I have endeavoured as far as possible to avoid repeating the criti- 
cisms I have passed upon Lord Cromer’s Policy, written before his 
Lordship’s illness and his withdrawal from the high office he has held 
so long and in many respects so creditably. Were it not for the 
atmosphere of adulation which seems to me to pervade all the exag- 
gerated eulogies conferred upon the latest of our modern great pro- 
consuls by the author of ‘ Egypt To-day,’ and by Lord Cromer’s official 
champions, I would gladly have left this article unwritten. But when 
they find it necessary to justify their adulation by denouncing my 
criticisms on the absolute autocracy of the recent régime in Egypt, 
and by insinuating that their author is guilty of crass ignorance 
or actuated by personal motives, and therefore unworthy of credit, 


I feel bound to speak the truth as I see it. 
Epwarp Dicey. 





















THE LIBERAL PARTY 
AND THE HOUSE OF PEERS 


THE Englishman who, versed in the history of his country, has traced 
through its slow and uncertain beginnings the long and laborious 
construction of the national constitution—that fair and stately edifice 
which now securely rests upon the firm and ample base of public 
liberty and popular power—is constrained, whatever be his political 
creed, to contemplate with admiration the large and conspicuous part 
the House of Lords has played in resisting and vanquishing those 
anti-popular forces which have from time to time menaced and 
imperilled the growth of free institutions. 

In the fierce struggles against the extravagant assertion of the 
royal prerogative, the aggressions of the papacy, and the arrogant 
pretensions of Ministers of the Crown, the baronage of England with 
general consistency supported the popular cause ; and at periods of 
our history, when the Commons did not exist or had little political 
influence, they asserted and maintained for the people a measure of 
personal liberty and legal right unknown to the subjects of other 
monarchical States. It is the irony of fate that the English peerage, 
which at great crises of our history vindicated personal liberty, con- 
stitutional government, and the Protestant succession, should now be 
regarded by the Liberal or popular party as the inveterate enemy of 
social and political progress, and, indeed, of religious liberty. 

This attitude of Liberals is far from inexplicable. In our earlier 
history the constitutional issues concerning personal liberty and the 
limits of the royal prerogative were of equal moment to all classes 
of the community, and peer and peasant were as one in detestation of 
papacy and priestcraft ; but these great issues are placed outside the 
realm of controversy, and new issues have arisen mainly concerned 
with property and economic conditions. The contest is now between 
the forces of conservation and innovation, between the classes which 
are consistently Conservative and the masses which are normally 
Liberal. The successive Reform Bills of 1832, 1868, and 1885 largely de- 
prived the Liberal party of the support of the wealthier classes ; thence- 
forth the enfranchised proletariat usually ranged itself on the side of 
the Liberal party, which is the more consistently disposed to further its 
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aims and interests, while the middle and upper classes sought, with 
ambiguous success, from the Conservative party protection for their 
property and privileges. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate and criticise the various causes of 
offence which the House of Lords has given to the Liberal party. It 
is sufficient to note that it has frequently differed from the House of 
Commons upon cardinal questions of public policy, and this difference 
of opinion has from time to time resulted in conflicts between the two 
Houses, culminating in ultimate submission by the Lords to the will 
of the Commons or the temporary abandonment of the projected 
legislation. In reviewing the character of these conflicts, we observe 
that sometimes the House of Commons has initiated legislation which 
has lacked the support of public opinion; sometimes by narrow 
majorities it has passed measures upon which public opinion was 
ambiguous. It can hardly be questioned that, even if we place the 
constitutional status of the House of Peers as a legislative body as 
low as is consistent with any rational estimate of the functions of a 
branch of the Legislature, in neither of the above illustrations could it 
justly be said to have exceeded its functions in negativing legislation 
passed by the other House under such conditions. But it is alleged 
there have been occasions since the year 1832, which is said to have 
marked a change in the constitutional position of the House of Peers, 
whereby it ceased to be of equal legislative authority to the Commons, 
or in other words to be a co-ordinate estate of the realm, when the 
Peers have negatived the clearly expressed decision of the House of 
Commons and the apparently unambiguous sense of the electorate. 
This is the action of the House of Peers upon which the Liberal party 
founds its justification for insisting that there shall be some con- 
stitutional change effected whereby its subordination to the House of 
Commons shall be unequivocally established or its character so altered 
as to be equally a popular Chamber with the Lower House. 

In proceeding to examine the action of the House of Peers touching 
measures promoted jby the Liberal party which they have rejected 
or materially impaired by amendment, it should, in the first place, be 
stated that the charge of overriding the will of the popular assembly 
only dates from 1832 ; for the unreformed House of Commons, save 
on questions of privilege, from the reign of Charles the First down to 
the above-named date, never came into serious conflict with the Upper 
House, but was, on the contrary, very much the complaisant creature 
of the Peers. The following measures have been referred to in various 
pamphlets published, under Liberal auspices, for the purpose of demon- 
strating the anti-popular attitude of the Peers towards the people and 
their unsympathetic treatment of Liberal measures. The list includes 
all projected legislation of first-class importance, and it demonstrates 
that, with a certain exception hereinafter mentioned, the House of Peers 
has never definitely rejected any measure of this character, but its 
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action has been dilatory or revisory in an anti-popular direction. 
The measures which it delayed and the periods of delay from the 
time they were first submitted to the Peers to that when ultimately 
accepted, are: The Jew Disabilities Bill (1833-1845), Parliamentary 
Oath (1847-1858), Church Rates Abolition (1858-1868), Paper Duties 
Repeal (1860-1861), University Tests Bill (1864-1872), Ballot Bill 
(1870-1871). It is noteworthy that the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
passed on its first presentation to the Lords in 1846, though three 
years earlier a resolution in favour of repeal was supported by five 
Peers only. 

With regard to the exercise by the Peers of their power to amend 
bills, one cannot put the case against them higher than this—that 
Liberal statesmen have complained that their amendments have been 
from a Liberal or popular standpoint to the detriment of numerous 
enactments, and notably in respect of the following measures : Labour 
in Mines Bill (1842), Lands Clauses Consolidation (1845), Legacy 
and Succession Duties (1853), Married Women’s Property (1870), 
Employers’ Liability (1880), and Parish Councils Bill (1894). 

There is, however, no bill of first-rate importance which they can 
be said to have finally rejected after its passage through the Commons, 
unless the Home Rule Bill of 1893 falls within this category ; 
but it must be noted that in their treatment of this measure 
they stand on the firm ground of popular vindication—a vindication 
sufficiently complete to have since received the acquiescence of an 
influential section of the Liberal party. With regard to their treat- 
ment of the Education and Plural Voting Bills of last session, it is 
premature to say that they have been finally rejected by the Lords. 

The case against the House of Lords touching their treatment of 
projected legislation by the Commons may, therefore, be thus stated : 
(1) they have temporarily hindered the passage of measures passed by 
the Commons and approved by the people; (2) they have modified 
the more democratic characteristics of several measures ; and (3) they 
have apparently asserted the right to negative legislation upon which 
they profess to believe that the House of Commons does not possess 
the indisputable and general support of the electorate. 

It is under the above circumstances that the Liberal party propose 
to do something which shall henceforth render it less practicable for 


the House of Peers to frustrate or impede legislation upon which the 


House of Commons has decided. 

Many plans have been suggested whereby this end may be attained, 
but they all resolve themselves into three main propositions—namely, 
(1) the abolition of the House of Peers as an assembly possessing co- 
ordinate or proximately co-ordinate legislative powers with the House 
of Commons; (2) the reconstitution of the ‘upper House’ into an 
assembly founded on an equally democratic basis with the Lower 
House ; or (3) the creation of a new Chamber, where in substitution 
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for the hereditary principle its members shall be chosen partly by the 
Crown, partly under a restrictive franchise, and with qualifications 
of rank, wealth, or public service. 

The abolition of the House of Peers and the constitution of Parlia- 
ment into asingle Chamber has so far met with little support from our 
statesmen or publicists. This is due to a not unreasonable apprehen- 
sion that it would be imprudent to endow a popular assembly, sensitive 
to the shifting moods of popular opinion, with an unchecked and un- 
limited power of legislation ; and that a second Chamber, even without 
co-ordinate legislative powers, composed of men of experience and less 
amenable to popular control, would at least afford time for further 
reflection and riper judgment. This view is fortified by the wholly 
erroneous but not the less widely spread impression of the unlettered 
public that the House of Peers owes its existence to the prudence and 
caution of our ancestors who distrusted the unfettered discretion of 
@ popular assembly. History, however, teaches us that, so far from 
the House of Peers being created to serve as a check on the Commons, 
the Lower House came into existence for the purpose of protecting 
the Commons of England from the unrestrained power of the Peers 
to tax their resources for the royal services. The House of Peers was 
in its origin the popular assembly at a time when the only means 
of ascertaining the national will or sentiment was the impracticable 
method of assembling the whole people in a mickel-gemot, or the 
practicable method of convening the wealthy and wise as described 
by Ina, when he framed his famous code: ‘the bishops, ealdormen, 
and the sage ancients of my people in a great assembly of the servants 
of God.’ For long after the Norman Conquest—certainly till the time 
of Edward the First, and perhaps later—the power of legislation 
pertained only to the Sovereign and the House of Peers. 

Many suggestions have been advanced in the Press and on the 
platform as to the most effective means whereby the power of the 
Peers to reject or materially change the character of measures which 
have received the approval of the Commons may be abated or avoided. 

Conspicuous among these suggestions is that for the institution of 
the ‘referendum.’ The objections to this proposed plan are manifold 
and conclusive; if established, the country would continually be 
threatened with and frequently involved in what would be the equiva- 
lent of a General Election, and often consequentially a change of 
Government ; it would afford the Peers greater facilities, accompanied 
by less responsibility, for embarrassing a Liberal Administration ; under 
it legislative powers would largely pass from Parliament to the people, 
a form of government wholly unsuited to a great and populous State, 
whereby the efficiency, authority, and dignity of a representative 
assembly would be destroyed ; and in result it would lead to the enjoy- 
ment by the Peers of an uncontrolled and unchallenged discretion 
in the rejection of minor measures and a very large licence to amend 
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more important legislation. The most intelligent advocates of the 
‘referendum’ naively state that the establishment of this institution 
would be mainly for the purpose of effecting the abolition or amend- 
ment of the Second Chamber, after which the raison d’étre of the 
‘referendum’ would cease. If this be so, the fate of a proposal for the 
‘referendum’ is unquestionable : it recalls to one’s mind the story of the 
courteous, and it is to be hoped unaccepted, invitation to the ‘ dillies ’ 
to submit themselves into the hands of the executioner. 

Another proposal, which only requires to be stated to establish 
its absurdity, is that the prerogative of the Crown should be exercised 
in the creation of a sufficient number of new Peers to redress the 
present inequality of parties in the Upper House. This would entail 
the creation by the Liberal Government of some five hundred additional 
Peers, constituting a House of about eleven hundred members; and as 
each succeeding Ministry would be compelled to readjust the position 
of parties on its acceding to power, the ultimate numerical strength 
of the Upper House may be left to the imagination. 

Almost equally absurd is the proposal that the King should exercise | 
an alleged prerogative to summon such Peers to Parliament as he 
might be advised by his Ministers. It is alleged that there is historical 
precedent for this proposal, and the case of Lord Bristol, in the time 
of Charles the First, is referred to. This daring innovation of the 
King, made under somewhat peculiar circumstances, was at once 
repudiated by the Lords, and is wholly lacking in authority as a 
precedent. We must, indeed, go back to the time of the Curia Regis 
to find instances of the exercise of such alleged right; but that was 
before the existence of status by tenure, before the recognition of 
hereditary right, and when the King exercised the right to summon 
whom he would to take counsel with him upon the affairs of the nation. 
All competent authorities regard the Parliament of 1295 as marking 
the time from which a writ of summons became an hereditary right ; 
in other words, the Sovereign was bound by an inviolable constitu- 
tional rule to issue a writ of summons to a man and the heirs of a man 
to whom a writ of summons had been previously issued : in fact, Coke 
defined the right to a summons as a fee-simple, the fullest estate 
known to the English law. If, indeed, the fact of this alleged pre- 
rogative of the Crown could be established, its exercise would result 
in the virtual abolition of a Second Chamber, and successive Ministries 
would constitute a House of Lords, consisting only of persons absolutely 
subservient to their will. Thus the quality which those who support a 
Second Chamber claim to be its most valuable attribute—namely, that 
it should exercise a restraining influence against hasty and ill-considered 
legislation—would be wholly lost; its duty would merely be to record 
the laws that were passed in the Lower Chamber. 

A whimsical variation of this suggested power of the Crown to 
withhold at its pleasure writs of summons from the present peerage 
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is a recent suggestion by a member of the Government that«hence- 
forth the qualification to sit in the House of Peers should include 
the present Peers but not the Lords spiritual, but should extend to 
‘reverend and worthy men of all denominations’ and privy coun- 
cillors, and that a Ministry should have the power ‘ to dissolve either 
House of Parliament separately or both together, to advise the new 
creation of peers or privy councillors,’ and, it may be assumed, the 
summons of other ‘ reverend and worthy men’ in place of those who 
might show recalcitrancy towards the Government’s policy. Here, 
again, we have suggested the simulacrum of a Second Chamber the 
impotent creature of the party in power, having ever before it the 
prospect of dissolution at the will of an imperious Minister should it 
presume to thwart his will in exercising the normal functions of a 
legislative assembly. a 

Enough has now been said upon proposals for reform which would 
involve the virtual abolition of the House of Peers under the shallow 
imposture of a Second Chamber devoid of the attributes of perma- 
nence, authority, dignity, or independence. If a Second Chamber is 
a good thing for the body politic, if it be a check on rash and hasty 
legislation, if it be a corrective to popular excitement and extravagance, 
if it is to enjoy the reverence and regard of the people, it must in the 
first place be constituted from men of learning and experience versed 
in public affairs ; in a word, fulfilling the Anglo-Saxon conception of 
an assembly of the ‘sage ancients’ of the people. The House of 
Peers fails to enjoy that character. If Parliament were to cease 
to exist, and the Sovereign, under a national emergency, were com- 
pelled to assemble by his mandate an assembly of the most learned 
and distinguished men of the land to advise him on great questions 
of public policy, among that assembly would properly be found 
many members of the present House of Peers, but certainly only a 
small proportion of the present House of six hundred members. In 
early times King’s tenants-in-chief, the barons of England, with more 
or less exactitude, were the same type and class of men that formed 
the Saxon Witan—they were, in fact, the great and wise men of the 
land; but when attendance at Parliament ceased to be a personal 
obligation dependent upon the Sovereign’s will, and became an 
hereditary right, at first under writ of summons and later under 
grant by patent, the ancient conception of the House of Peers as an 
assembly of the great and wise began to decline ; and now, when a seat 
in the Peers’ House is at the command of every wealthy man who can 
win the favour of a party leader, its claim to remain an integral part 
of the Legislature has become materially weakened. 

Thus the House of Lords has largely lost not merely the material 
influence which, when almost exclusively composed of great territorial 
magnates, it enjoyed, but also that moral influence that among the 
fiercest democracies pertains to ancient and illustrious lineage. We 
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speak with irony of the Englishman’s veneration for a lord ; and yet 
if we explore the origin of this sentiment we find it springs from no 
vulgar adulation of wealth and title, but rather from something that 
is neither mean nor ignoble—a reverence for the past and respect for 
those great English families in whose biographies we may read the 
history of our State. The personality of the parvenu Peer who owes 
his status to some sordid party service is ignored and perhaps 
despised, but in the eyes of the people the Peers are still, though each 
succeeding year in lessening degree, the haughty ‘Ramnians’ who 
for centuries controlled the destinies of England. Tradition survives 
history, and thus, though history long since recorded the changed 
character of the House of Peers, there still lingers around that ancient 
assembly the memories of its past; but the illusion is being rapidly 
dispelled, and the public, who would perhaps view with indulgent 
toleration the perpetuation of hereditary right in our great historic 
families, inquire with impatience why this hereditary right to legislate 
should be conferred upon individuals distinguished from their fellow- 
citizens by no attribute of intellectual or moral worth, no meritorious 
service to the State, not even by the doubtful claims of high descent 
and territorial influence—by nothing save wealth, acquired maybe 
in the honourable career of commercial enterprise, not infrequently 
in the more doubtful fields of finance or modern journalism. 

There are three essential conditions which must pertain to a 
reorganised Second Chamber: first, that it should rest on an essen- 
tially popular basis—that is, that it should be responsible to an 
electorate identical in status to that which returns the House of 
Commons ; secondly, that the qualification of membership should not 
be of a character that would limit the area of choicé to persons likely 
to be anti-popular in their political opinions ; thirdly, that conditions 
should attach to the qualifications of membership and perhaps the 
incidents or methods of election that would render the Second 
Chamber something different from a mere duplication of the House 
of Commons. If these conditions were fulfilled, the Second Chamber 
would be able to fearlessly criticise, amend, and maybe reject measures 
submitted to it by the Commons, conscious that it rested upon an 
equally democratic basis, and was therefore subject to identical 
responsibilities. It would essentially differ from the House of Commons 
only in the fact that all its members possessed qualifications which 
were not necessary for membership of the Lower House. 

One or two foreign countries have formed their Second Chamber 
partially on this model. Thus Italy qualifies for membership of 
her Senate persons who have attained eminence in the public service 
and in certain professions, or have sat for three Parliaments in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Japan, whose Second Chamber is partly 
hereditary, has an elective element qualified by wealth. Spain, where 
the hereditary principle survives, has in her Senate an elective element 
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of persons who are distinguished in law, literature, or art. «But 
unfortunately we get little guidance from abroad. The tendencies of 
foreign States have been to render their Second Chambers anti- 
popular in their character; there have, indeed, been indications of 
friction between their popular assemblies and their Second Chambers ; 
but constitutional government in European countries widely differs 
from that of Great Britain, and the controversy which is now acute 
here is as yet in the distant future elsewhere. 

Lord Newton’s scheme, which has recently been discussed by the 
House of Lords with moderation and lucidity, is open to the fatal 
objection that under it the Second Chamber would remain as anti- 
popular in its tendencies as the present House ; but, unlike the present 
House, it would enjoy that higher prestige and authority which 
would necessarily pertain to an institution which wag the deliberate 
creation of the popular will; the constitutional rule, fully recognised 
since the Reform Act of 1832, that the House of Lords may only 
exercise dilatory functions, and must instantly yield to an unequivocal 
expression of the popular will, would be impaired, and a House so 
constituted would arrogate to itself at least equal rights to those 
justly asserted under the national constitution by the Senate of the 
United States. 

Is it not possible, however, to constitute a Second Chamber which 
shall fulfil the essential conditions as above stated, and to effect 
this by no violent and destructive methods, but by the process of 
adaptation ? It is generally recognised by the Peers that the hereditary 
principle of qualification for the function of the legislator is & priori 
untenable ; but that they will wholly renounce that principle in favour 
of the crude schemes that have been suggested is very improbable. 
An hereditary peerage annually recruited from the great professions 
and commerce will at least compare favourably as the constituent 
of a Second Chamber with the legislators appointed by the Crown 
on the nomination of party leaders; but though the Peers may reso- 
lutely refuse to allow hereditary right to be superseded, it is not 
unreasonable that they should assent to some modification of the 
principle. 

It is essential to any compromise satisfactory to the Liberal party 
that the Second Chamber should be wholly or mainly elective, but 
it would not violate the democratic character of an assembly that 
its members should be selected from certain categories of persons ; 
the area of choice would be sufficiently wide to enable the electors 
to procure Liberal candidates, while at the same time the qualifica- 
tion for candidature would tend to secure that standard of know- 
ledge, experience, and character on the part of its members that 
would realise the true conception of what a Second Chamber should 
be. Thus persons who had. served in two or more Parliaments as 
members of the House of Commons, those who may have held high 
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office in the Government, whether at home or in the Colonies, who 
had held high judicial office or had occupied positions of dignity in 
the local government of the country, also persons of recognised status 
in our universities and scientific institutions,—to candidates falling 
within these and the like categories might reasonably be added as 
qualified candidates all present and future Peers of the three kingdoms. 

The objection to a Chamber so constituted is obvious—namely, 
the generally higher attainments and qualifications of its members 
would by comparison degrade the House of Commons; but this is 
more or less inevitable, for the alternatives are limited. If the Second 
Chamber is to be weak and ineffective, though sometimes embarrassing 
to the party in power, then the present House of Peers fulfils those 
conditions ; if it is to be impotent and therefore useless, it must be 
formed from nominees of the party in power, or must be elected 
from the same material and under the same franchise as the House 
of Commons—in which latter case it would in its effect result in little 
more than providing in the Commons another stage in legislation ; 
if, on the other hand, it is to be an effective Chamber—i.e. with a 
recognised and accepted power to reject and modify the legislative 
and administrative action of the First Chamber—its organisation 
must be distinct either in its elective basis or in the qualifications of 
its members. 

As already observed, public opinion, on the whole, seems to favour 
the maintenance of a Second Chamber. Whatever may be the 
philosophy of Second Chambers—and the question offers an ample 
field for argument—the present position of party politics in the House 
of Commons presents many cogent reasons for maintaining a Second 
Chamber in this country. The perfection of party organisation, alike 
in Parliament and the constituencies, has resulted in the subordina- 
tion of individual opinion and action on the part of members of 
Parliament to the discipline of party leaders, and the result is the 
almost complete absolutism on the part of the Ministry. A schism 
in the Ministry may, indeed, as in the cases of Home Rule and fiscal 
change, produce a like schism in the party; but, broadly speaking, 
the discipline of party is maintained both in the House and the con- 
stituencies with a severity that not infrequently enables a Ministry 
to coerce its followers into the support of a policy repugnant to their 
individual opinions. A modifying and corrective influence on this 
state of things is perhaps to be found in the formation of groups; 
but at present government by groups is non-existent, or at least in 
a very embryonic stage. Whatever may be the defects of the House 
of Peers, however well founded the charge may be that they place 
the interests of their class above those of the public, it must be con- 
ceded that they are free from the severe party discipline that obtains 
in the Commons. 

Between two Chambers enjoying common rights in the work 
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of legislation, we may strive in vain to attain that fine adjust- 
ment of their respective provinces and powers which may avoid 
collision or friction, and the opportunities and occasions for disagree- 
ment are multiplied when each Chamber is representative or typical 
of distinct classes of society. The Peers during the advance of 
democracy have gradually become the representatives of the forces 
of privilege and wealth. Stubbornly they have contested the onward 
progress of the proletariat, but since the Reform Act of 1832 they 
have consciously fought for a lost cause ; their battles have ever been 
to cover an inevitable retreat, and every campaign has been followed 
by a capitulation. 

In their desire to abolish an hereditary Chamber, Liberals are 
too prone to ignore the argument that by substituting a Second 
Chamber founded upon the rational principle of representation they 
incur -a risk of placing the forces of reaction . a position of 
greater advantage than that which they now occupy, and exchanging 
the futile and timorous resistance which now confronts them for the 
resolute and formidable opposition of a power they themselves have 
established within the secure entrenchment of popular sanction. 


L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES. 
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